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ITPE AND WRITISGS OF THOMAS FULIER.* 



Tee republication, within the last few years, of all the 
principal works of this singulo.r author, afforJB us an oppor- 
tunity, by no means unwelcome, of canvassing his merits, 
and assigoing him his proper niche in the temple of our lit- 
eratore. Nor is it necessaiy, we are sure, !o make any a|iol- 
ogy for dedicating a few of our pages to such a sul(jeci. He 
cannot be unworthy of allenlion, who was a favorite author 
of Coleridge and Lamb, and of whom the former (certainly 
in a moment of unreflecting enthusiasm) could write thus: 
" Next to Shakspeare, I am not certain whether Thomas Ful- 
ler, beyond all other writers, does not excite in me the sense 
and emotion of the marvellous; — the degree in which any 
given faculty, or combination of faculties, is possessed and 
manifested, so far surpassing what one would have thought 
possible in a single mind, as to give one's admiration the 

" "Edinburgli Review," Jannsry, 1842. 
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flavor and quality of wonder." Let this statement of a critic, 
the soundness of whose judgments, though they are generally 
correct, and often admirable, cannot always be relied upon, 
require what abatement it may, it may be safely said, that 
there ia scarcely any writer, whose intellectual character will 
better repay an attempt at analysis than that of Fuller. 

We set about our task the more willingly, as we believe it 
to be an act of bare justice We ire convinced that pos- 
terity has dealt hardly by his memoiT aod t! at there are 
hundreds who have been belter remembeied with fir less 
claims to tliat honor. Thus it is s ngulai that even Mr Hal 
lam, in his recent " H story of Euiopean Literature should 
not have bestowed upon h m any special notice dismissing 
him with only a slight alius on in a note upon anothei sufa 
ject,* Yet Fuller was not o ily one of the most i oi im no i 
— an equivocal indlcilion of meiit it must be Uovied — 
but one of the most original writers of o n Sanguige It he 
had merely resembled those of his dill contemporar es who 
wrote apparently for witngssake — without gen L s or fin 
cy, without any of those graces of thought or diction which 
have a special claim on the 1 s o an of I e a re — if hia 
folios had been collections of tl d e se mons o heavy 
commentaries ; of commonplace sp ead ou o the I st de- 
gree of tenuity, scarcely tole ble even n he b efest form 
in which truisms can be add tssed o o mpa ence, and 
perfectly insupportable when p olonged n ol o — there 
would be sufiicient reason fo lee s eglec But it is 
far otherwise : though Fuller wo k I ke hose of many of 

* Hallani, Vol. III. p. 104. It must not be supposed that any eeriouB 
censure of Mr. Hallam's gieat work is here intended. If it be singular 
lliat ITuller has been so summaiily dealt with, it woald have been far 
more singular had thore ijeon no important omissions. The real wonder 
is, that the antlioi' should have been able at all to dispose of subjects, so 
immense and so multifarious, in so moderate a compass ; to dagiisrreo- 
ti/pe so bonodless a, landscape, on so small a surface, 'with such fidelity 
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his coHtemporaries, are somelimes covered with rubbish, and 
swollen with redundances, they nre, as is the ease also with 
some of them, instinct with genius. Like Taylor, and Bar- 
row, and Sir Thomas Brown, he wrote with a vigor and orig- 
inality, with a fertility of thought and imagery, and a gen- 
eral felicity of style, which, considering the quantity of his 
compositions, and the haste with which he produced them, 
impress us with wonder at his untiring activity and preternat- 
ural fecundity. He has scattered with careless prodigality, 
over the pages of his many works, thoughts and images 
which, if collected, properly disposed, and purified from the 
worthless matter which incruats, and often buries them, 
would have insured him a place beside those who, by writing 
less and elaborating it more by concentratinc their strength 
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1631, he was chosen fellow of tsidney College, and made a 
prebendary of Salisbury. The same year was signalized by 
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h -5 iiiaidi,n p iblioatioii Like miny uthei niLii ot powerful 
imagination, who have e\ei)tually di&tinguished themselves as 
prose writeis, he h-\i\ m edily life toyed a litfle with tlie 
Aluses His first woilv was poetical, and vire may he sure 
that it was steeped in ihe qu^lntness which was equally char- 
ucterist c of the age and of the individual. The veiy title, in- 
deed, smacks of that love of aUiteration of which his writ- 
logb aie so full it was entitled "David's Heinous Sin, 
Heaity Repentance, laH Heavy Punishment." It is now 
extremely scaice Peace to its ashes! its author's prose 
wi Unas h-ne a tiettei and i surer claim to remembrance. 

Soon aftei entering priests' orders, he was presented to the 
rectory of Broad Winsor, in Dorsetshire. In 1^35, lie re- 
paired again to Cambridge, to take his degree of Bachelor of 
Divinity ; and, on his return to Broad Winsor, got rid of an- 
other kind of bachelorship in a happy marriage. This event 
look place in 1638; but his felicity was not of long con- 
tinuance. After giving birih to one son, his wife died, 
about ihe year 1641. In the quietude of Broad Winsor " he 
began lo complete," to use a curious phrase of one of his 
biographers, " several works he had planned at Cambridge " ; 
but, getting sick of solitude, and impatient to know something 
more of public affairs, he repaired to London, where his pul- 
pit lalenis soon obrained him an invitation to the lectureship 
of the Savoy. In 1640 he published his deservedly cele- 
brated " History of the Holy War," which gained him some 
money and more reputation. He was a member of the Con- 
vocation which assembled at Westminster in 1640, and has 
left us a minute account of its proceedings in his " Church 
History." In 1642 he preached at Westminster Abbey, on 
the anniversary of the king's inauguration ; and the sermon 
contained some dangei'ous allusions to the state of public 
affairs. His text was characteristic: — "Yea, let him lake 
all, so that my lord the king return in peace." The sermon, 
when printed, gave great umbrage to the Parliamentaiy par- 
tv, ant] involved llie preacher in no little odium. In this year 
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LIFE AND WHITINGS OF THOMAS FULLER. 5 

he published his best and most popular work, entitled " The 
Holy and Profane State." Refusing to take an oath to the 
Parliament, except with certain reservations, Fuller now left 
London, and repaired to the king at Oxford, fay whom he was 
weH received. The king was anxious to hear him preach. 
Fuller complied ; but, strange to say, he managed to dis- 
please the royalists as much as he had before displeased the 
patriots. His ill-success on both occasions may be taken as 
an argument of his sincerity and moderation, whatever may 
be thought of his worldly wisdom. 

During his stay at Oxford he resided at Lincoln College ; 
but he wa^i not long to escipe the cup which, in those sad 
times, came round to all piities Sequestration was pro- 
noun^'ed agamst him, and w is embittered hy the loss of all 
his books and manuscripts This misfortune was partly re- 
paiied h\ the generosity of Henry Lord Beauchamp and Lio- 
nel Cianfield, Eail of Middlesex, — the latter of whom be- 
stowed upon him the remains of ha fathei's library. In or- 
der to obviate the suspicion of indiffeience to the king's cause, 
he now sought and obtained, from Sn Ealph Hopton, a chap- 
laincy in the royal army ; and employed his leisure, while 
rambling through the country, m collecting materials for his 
future work, " The Worthies of England." It appears that, 
in his capacity of chaplain, he could, on occasion, beat " drum 
ecclesiastic " as well as any of the preachers in Cromwell's 
army ; for we are told, that, when a party of the royalists 
were besieged at Basinghouse, Fuller animated the garrison 
to so vigorous a defence, that Sir William Waller was com- 
pelled to abandon the siege. When the royal forces were 
driven into Cornwall, Fuller, taking refuge in Exefer, resumed 
his studies, and preached regularly to the citizens. During 
his stay here, he was appointed chaplain to the Princess Hen- 
rietta lilaria (then an infant), and was presented to the living 
of Dorchester. He was present at the siege of Exeter, in 
the couree of which an incident occurred, so curious in itself, 
and narrated by Fuller {who vouches for the truth of his 
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safe d ^e on ato vl olesome nourishment ; hereof I was an 
eye an 1 i w o iifi w taesse I will save my credit in not con- 
jectL g a y n be , I now ng that herein, though I should 
stoop beneath the truth, I sSiould mount above belief. They 
were as fat as plentiful ; so that, being sold for twopence 
a dozen and under, the poor, who could have no cheaper, as 
the rich no better meat, used to make pollage of them, hoyl- 
ing them down therein. Several natural causes were as- 
signed hereof. However, the cause of causes was 

Dioine Providence." 

After the taking of Exeter, Fuller once more repaired to 
London, where he obtained the lectureship at St. Clement's, 
Lombard Street, and subsequently that of St. Bride's, Fleet 
Street. He does not appear to have long discharged the 
functions of either, "having heen forbidden," to use his own 
language, " till further order, the exercise of his public 
preaching." Silenced though he was, however, this did not 
prevent his being presented, in 1648, to the living of Wal- 
tham. For this he was indebted to the Earl of Carlisle, to 
whom he had become chaplain. To men of less activity of 
mind, and less zealous to do good, compulsory silence might 
have been no utiiicceptable concomitant of a rich living ; but 
not to Fuller. This year and the following he spent chieBy 
in the preparation of one of the quaintest of all his writings, 
— his " Pisgah'sight of Palestine and the Confines thereof. 
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with the History of the Old aud New Testaments acted there- 
on." The work was illustrated by several curious engrav- 
ings, in which the artists seem to have vied in quaintness 
with the author, and which are as characteristic of the spirit 
of the age as the letter-press which accompanied them. In 
the two 01 three following years he published several tracts 
and semKins which have long since passed into oblivion. In 
1654 he mined again, and into a noble family; his wife 
bonig the sister of Viscount Baltinglass. In 1655, as Mr. 
Chalmers tells us, he persisted in the discharge of his miiiis- 
teiial lunctions "notwithstanding Cromwell's pi-oSiibition of 
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as to give me a shove, and help me thiougb. Ilont, j,ave 
him the best advice in his power. When the " Triers " in- 
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qu d hi I e had ever 1 aJ a y exj-e e ce f 1 o 1 

of^ace i !ea '" Fuller lef I ed n te ms of caut o a 
ge eral ty ha I e could appeal to tl e S a -chpr of nil 
hears ha he n ade a consciet cf of he^ery ho gits — 
ply J, do b s t]iat it was not tl o t he i ost d I gent 
e ga o ot h a notivea, that he had ventured on. the 
s c ed offi e W 1 this answer they were satisfied, and it 
wa. pe laps v 11 for Fuller that it was not more specific. 
I 1056 he juUished his "Church History of Great 
B o wl 1 as appended " The History of the Uni' 

ve y of Gamb d^e," and " The History of Walfham Ab- 
bey." His " Church History " called forth some animad- 
versions from Dr. Heyjyn, to which Fuller replied. In 1658, 
Lord Berkeley, one of his many patrons, made him his chap- 
lain, and presented him to the rectory of Cranford in Middle^ 
sex. Just before the Restoration, he was reinstated in hif 
lectureship in the Savoy, as a!so in his prebend at Salisbury 
and, shortly after that event, was appointed chaplain exi 
djnary to the king, and created Doctor of Divinity by mt 
mus. He was within sight of a bishopric, when death brought 
all liis earthly prospects to a close in 1661. He was buried 
in his church at Cranford, in the chancel of which there is a 
monument to bis memory. The LatiQ inscription, which has 
the rare merit of telling but little more than the truth, closes 
with an antitbeticaS conceit, so much in Fuller's vein, that it 
would have done his heart good, could he but have read the 

following sentence : — " Hie jacet Thomas Fuller 

Qui dum viros Angliee illiistres opere posthumo immortali- 
tate consecrare meditatus est, ipse immortalitatem est conse- 
cutus." This alludes to " The Worthies of England," partly 
printed before his death, but published by his son. 

Fuller & one of the few voluminous authors who are never 
ted ous No matter where we pitch, we are sure to alight 
o =io e h ng which stimulates attention ; and perhaps there 
a T 1 equally voluminous, to whom wc could so fear- 
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le-^sh apply the al apertiiram lihri tcsl. Let tlie subject he 
e\u.t so diy or laiien, he is sure to surround it with some un- 
locked foi felicity, 01 at least some entertaining oddity of 
thought ot expre^ion the most meagre matter of fact shall 
suggest either some solid reflection or curious inference, 
some ingenious allusion or humorous story ; or, if notbing 
better, ^ome sportive illiteralion or ludicrous pun. To this 
must be added, that his reflections and his images are in 
sreneiil so exceedingly novel, (often, it is true, far-fetched 
ind qui nt enough, but often also very beautiful,) that they 
surprise as well as please ; and please in a great measure by 
surprising us Probably there is no author who so often 
bleaks upon his readers with turns of thought for which they 
aie totally unpiepated nor would it be unamusing to watch 
the countenance of any intelligent man while perusing his 
pages We will senfuie to say, that few other writers in the 
English hngudgp could produce more rapid variations of ex- 
pression M e should see the face, in succession, mantling 
w th ■» smile, — distended into a broad grin, — breaking out 
i ito loud laughtei , the eyebrows now arched to an expres- 
sion of sudden wonder and pleased surprise ; the whole 
visage now clouded with a momentary shade of vexation 
ovei some winton spoiling of a fine thought, now quieted 
again into placidity by the presentation of something truly 
wi-,e or beautiful, an I anon chucitiing afresh over some out- 
rageous pun or oddilj The same expression could not be 
niaintamed foi a 1 p ra p! — 5 f y 

scarcely toi th ee 
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resemble one another, and are almost unequalled among 
English prose -writers. Moat marvellous and enviable is that 
fecundity of fancy, which can adorn whatever it touches, — 
which can invest naked fact and dry reasoning with unlooked- 
for beauty, — make flowereta bloom even on the brow of the 
precipice, and, when nothing better can be had, can turn the 
very substance of rock itself into moss and lichens. This 
faculty is incomparably the most important for the vivid and 
attractive exkiHtion of truth to the minds of men ; and, 
taken in connection with other qualities, which neither Taylor 
nor Fuller possessed, namely, method and taste, will do more 
to give books permanent power and popularity, than even the 
very truths they contain. Indeed, that, to a great extent, may 
be said of every discourse, which Fuller says more particular- 
ly of sermons, " that though reasons are the pillars of the fab- 
ric, similitudes are the windows which give the best lights." 

We have said that Fuller's faculty of illustration is bound- 
less ; surely it may be safely asserted, since it can diffuse 
even over the driest geographical and chronological details an 
unwonted interest. We have a remarkable exemplification 
of this in those chapters of his " Holy War " in which he 
gives what ho quaintly calls " a Pisgah-sight, or Short Sur- 
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vey of Palestine in general " ; and a still stronger, if possible, 
in his " Description of the Citie of Jerusalem." In these 
chapters, what in other hands would have proved little more 
than a bare enumeration of names, sparkles with perpetual 
wit, and is enlivened with all sorts of vivacious allusions. 
One or two short specimens of the arts by which he manages 
to make such a " survey " attractive, will be found below j* 
but much of ihe effect is lost by tlieir being presented in a 
detached form. 

The principal atti-lbute of Fuller's genius is unquestiona- 
bly wit ; though, as Coleridge has well observed, " this very 
circumstance has defrauded him of his due praise for the 
practical wisdom of the thoughts, — for the beauty and vari- 
ety of the truths into which he shaped the stuff." If it be in- 
quired what was the character of his wit, it must be replied, 
it is so various, and assumes so many different shapes, that 
ope might as well attempt to define wit itself; and this, see- 

* "Naiii, where our Saviour raised the widow's son, so that she wag 
twice a mother, yet had but one chiid." "Mount Carmel, the Jewish 
Parnassus, where the prophets were so coDversant." " Aphek, wliose 
walla falling clown, gave both death and gravestones (!) to 27,000 of 
Eenhadad's soldiare." "Tyre, anciBntly tha E«yal Exchange of the 
world." " The River Kislion, the besom to sweep away Sisora's army," 
" GUboa, the niount^ti tbat David cursed, that neither dew nor rain 
should fall on it; but of late, some English ti-avellors climbing this 
monnCain were well wetted, David not cursing it by a prophetical spirit, 
but in 8 poetical rapture." " Gilgal, whore the manna ceased, the Isra- 
elites having till then been fellow-commoners with the angels." " Gib- 
eon, whose inhabitants cozened Joshaa with a pass of false-dated an- 
tiquity Who could have thought that clouted shoes oonid have cov- 
ered BO much siibtility ? " " Gaza, the gates whereof Samson carried 
away, and being sent for to make sport in the house of Dagon, acted 
such a tiagedy as plucked down the stage, slew himself and all the spec- 
talois ' Macphelah, where the patriarchs were bnvied, whose bodies 
took livery and seisin in behalf of their posterity, who were to possess 
the whole laud." "Ediui, ihe city of Og, on whose giant-like propor- 
Uons the rabbis have more giant-like lies." "Pisgab, where Moses 
viewed the land : hereahotits the angel buried him, and also buried tha 
^rave, lest it should ocfaision idolatry." 
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ing the comprehensive Barrow has contented himself with an 
enumeration of its forms, in despair of being able to include 
them all within the circle of a precise definition, we certainly 
shall not at present attempt. Suffice it to aay, that all the va- 
rieties recorded in that singularly felicitous passage are exem- 
plified m the pages of our author. Of his wit, as of wit in 
general, it may be truly said, that " sometimes it lieth in pat 
allusion to a known story, or in seasonable application of a 
trivial sa'ying, or in forging an apposite tale; sometimes it 
playeth in words and pbrases, taking advantage from the am- 
biguity of their sense, or the affinity of their sound ; some- 
times it IS wrapped in a dress of humorous expression ; some- 
times it luiketh under an odd similitude ; sometimes it is 
lodged in a sly question, in a smart answer, in a quirkish rea- 
son, in a shrewd intimation, in cunningly diverting or clev- 
erly retorting an objection ; sometimes it is couched in a bold 
scheme of speech, in a lart irony, in a lusty hyperbole, in a 
startling metaphor, in a plausible reconciling of contradic- 
tions, or in acute nonsense ; sometimes a scenical representa- 
tion of persons or things, a counterfeit speech, a mimical look 
or gesture, passeth for it ; sometimes an affected simplicity ; 
sometimes a presumptuous bluntness giveth if being; some- 
times it riseth only from a lucky hitting upon what is strange ; 
sometimes from a crafty wresting obvious matter to the pur- 
pose. Often it consistelh in one knows not what, and-spring- 
eth up one can hardly tell how. Its ways are unaccountable 
and inexplicable; being answerable to the numberless rovings 
of fancy, and windings of language." 

Of all the preceding varieties of wit, next to the " play 
with words and phrases," perhaps Fuller most delighted in 
" pat allusions to a known story " ; " in seasonable applica- 
tion of a trivial saying " ; " in a lart irony " and " an af- 
fected simplicity " j in the " odd similitude " and the " quirk- 
ish reason." In these he certainly excelled. We have noted 
some brief specimens, which we here give the reader. 
Speaking of the Jesuits he says : " Such is tlie charity of the 
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Jesuits, that they never owe any man any Ill-will, — making 
present payment thereof." Of certain prurient canons in 
which virtue is in imminent danger of being lainfetl by impure 
descriptions of purity, he shrewdly remarks ; " One may 
justly admire how these canonists, being pretended virgins, 
could arrive at the knowledge of the criticisms of all obscen- 
ity." Touching the miraculous coffin in which St. Audre 
was deposited, he slyly says : " Under the ruined walls of 
Grantcbester or Cambridge, a coffin was found, with a cover 
correspoadent, both of white marble, which did fit her body 
so exactly, as if (ivhich one may believe was true) it was 
viad6 for it." On Machiavel's saying, " that he who under- 
takes to write a history must be of no religion," he observes : 
" If so, Machiavel himself was the best qualified of any in his 
age to be a good historian." On the unusual conjunction of 
great learning and great wealth in the case of Selden, he re- 
marks ; " Mr. Selden had some coins of the Roman emperors, 
and a great many more of our English kings. After com- 
menting on the old story of St. Dunstan's pinching the Devil's 
nose with the red-hot tongs, he absurdly cries out : " But 
away with all suspicions and queries. None need to doubt of 
the truth thereof, finding it in a sign painted in Fleet Street, 
near Temple Bar." The bare, bald style of the schoolman, 
he tells us, some have attributed to design, " lest any of the 
vermin of equivocation should hide themselves under the nap 
of their words." On excessive attention to fashion in dress, 
he says : " Had some of our gallants -been with the Israelites 
in the wilderness, when for forty years their clothes waxed 
not old, they would have been vexed, though their clothes 
were whole, to have been so long in one fashion." Speaking 
of the melancholy forebodings which have sometimes haunted 
the death-bed of good men, he quaintly tells us, " that the 
Devil is most busy in the last day of his term, and a tenant to 
be outed cares not what mischief he does." Of unreasonable 
expectations he says, with characteristic love of quibbling; 
" Thn"." who erpf.ct what in reason tliey cannot expect, may 
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espect." He thus happily illustrates the aid which the t 
ory derives from method : " One will carry twice more weigh! 
trussed and packed up in bundles, than when it lies untoward' 
ly flapping and hanging about his shoulders," The court 
jester he wittily and truly characterizes thus : " It is a 
fice which none but he that hath wit can perform, and none 
but he that wants wit will perform." Of modest women, who 
nevertheless dress themselves in questionable attire, he says : 
" I must confess some honest women may go thus, but no 
whit the honester for going thus. That ship may have Cas- 
tor and Pollux for the sign, which, notwithstanding, has St. 
Paul for the lading." He thus speaks of anger: " He that 
keepelh anger long in his bosom, giveth place to the Devil. 
And why should we make room for him who will crowd in 
too fast of himself? Heat of pa.?sion makes our souls to 
crack, and the Devil creeps in at the crannies." Of mar- 
riages between the young ind the old, he shrewdly remarks : 
Tl ey 1 a m ry an en people, merely in expectation to 
bu y 1 em hang en el s in hopes some one may come 
and c 1 e ! al c C f he affectedly grave be tells us : 

The e so mes no only over their defects, but get praise, 
o coun e e t a reservedness, and to keep 
ays locke 1 — not for fear any should steal 
b 1 on e should look in and see that 
n hen After telling us that an undutiful 
p d n he same coin by his own children, he 
npl ed ha never father had so undutiful a 
e I ad les sa d the son, with more truth than 
grace, ' my grandlather had, " By way of illustrating tile 
superior efficacy of example, he says ; " A father that whipt 
his son for swearing, and swore himself while he whipt him, 
did more harm by his example than good by his correction." 
Of the intellectual deficiencies in the very tall, he remarks, 
that " ofttimes such who are built four stories high, are ob- 
served to have httle in their cockloft " ; and of "naturals," 
that " their heads are sometimes so htde, that there is no room 
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o long, fhat there is no wit for so much 
room." And again ; " Generally nature hangs out a sign of 
simphcity in the face of a fool, and there is enough in his 
countenance for a hue and ciy to take liim on suspicion. Yet 
some by their faces may pass current enough till they cry 
themselves down by their speaking, for men know the bell is 
cracked when they hear it tolled." 

Of the " quirkiah reason," mentioned as one of the species 
of wit in ihe above-recited passage of Barrow, tjie pages of 
our author ai-e full. What can be more ridiculous than the 
reason he assigns, in his description of the " good wife," for 
the order of Paul's admonitions to husbands and wives in the 
third chapter of the Epistle to the Colossians .' " The Apostle 
first adviseih women to submit themselves to their husbands, 
and then counselielh men to love their wives. And sure it 
was fitting that women should first have their lesson given 
them, because it is hardest to be learned, and therefore they 
need have the more time to con it. For the same reason we 
first begin with the character of a good wife." Notless droll, 
or rather far more so, is the manner in which he subtilizes on 
the command, that we are not " to let the sun go down on our 
wrath." " Anger kept till the next morning, with manna, 
doth putrefy and corrupt ; save that manna, corrupted not at 
all, {and anger most of all,) kepi the next Sabbath. St. Paul 
saith, ' Let not the sua go down on your wrath,' to carry news 
to the antipodes in another world of thy revengeful nature. 
Yet let us take he Apos le's meaning rather than his words, 
with all pos, ble spee 1 o depose our passion ; not understand- 
ing him so 1 e allj 1 a we may take leave to be angry till 
sunset ; 1 en n gh wrath lengthen with the days, and 

men in G ee I nd wl e e day lasts above a quarter of a year, 
have plen f I scope of evenge." * One more specimen of 



* On this passage Chailos Lamb makes tlie following chavat 
remorka ; " Tfiia whimsical prevention of a consequence which no one 
would have thought of deducing, setting up an absurdum on pui-pOEO to 
hnnt it down, — pliicing guards, as it were, at ihe yery outposts of possi- 
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the " quirkish leason," and we will have done. Of memory 
he says : " Philo^ophere place it in Ihe rear of the head ; 
and it seems the mine of memory lies there, because there 
men naturally dig for it, sciatcliing it when they are at a 
loss ! " 

Of all ihefojms of wit, Fuller affects that of the satirist 
least. Though he can be caustic, and sometimes is so, he 
does not often indulge thp piopensity ; and when he does, it is 
without bitterness ; a sly irony, a good-humored gibe, which 
tickles, but does not sting, is all he ventures upon. Perhaps 
there is no mental quality whatever, which so much depends 
on the tempemment and moral habitudes of the individual, as 
this of wit ; so much so, indeed, that often ihey will wholly 
determine its character. We are inclined to think, that he 
who is master of any one species of wit, might make himself 
no mean proficient in ail ; whether it shall have the quality of 
waspish spleen, or grave banter, or broad and laughing hu- 
mor, depends far more on moral than on intellectual causes. 
Imagine Fuller's wit in a man of melancholic temperament, 
querulous disposition, sickly health, morbid sensibility, or irri- 
table vanity, — and we should have a satirist whose malignity 
would repel, still more than his wit would attract. The sal- 
lies of our author are enjoyed without any drawback, even 
when ihey are a Utile satirical ; so innocent, so childlike, so 
free from malice, are they. His own temperament eminent- 
ly favored the development of the more amiable qualfties of 
wit : he was endowed with that happy buoyancy of spirit, 
which, next to religion itself, is the .most precious possession 
of man ; and which is second only to religion, in enabling us 

bility, — gravely giving out laws to insanity, and pres«ibing moral fen- 
ces to distempered inialleute, could nevei' have entered into a head less 
enterttuningly constructed iJian that of rnller, or Sic Thomas Bvowae, 
the verj air of whose style the conclusion of this passage most aptly im- 
itates." Lamb has made a small selection from the racy snyiiigs of rol- 
ler, very few of wliJch, however, are included in those we have here pre- 
EBntel to the reader. In truth, they are eo nnmerous, tliat they may be 
pkkcd up in every page. 
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o b a 1 I al n 1 b d ns of h y Bo 1 

con p ed o ende h n hab ually 1 gh hearted W h su h 
a e 1 e anen 1 us added o Tinfe gned p e y and unfe ^ned 
be evolence w 1 a heal open o 11 nnocen pi as e 
and p el t om he lea e of n 1 e nd ha ble 
nes3 vas as na u -a! i a 1 e 1 Id be 11 o g o 1 e 

pe ed m 1 a s fo he ^ as ) opj e o h p o he 1 ee 
to hum, 01 the buds to warble, m the spring bieeze and the 
bright sunshine. His very physiognomy was an index to his 
natural character. As described by his contemporaries, he 
had light flaxen hair, bright, blue, and laughing eyes, a frank 
and open visage. Such a face was a soi-t of guaranty, that 
the wit with which he was endowed could not be employed 
for any purpose inconsistent with constitutional good-nature. 
Accordingly, never was mirth more devoid of malice than his ; 
unseasonable and iu excess it doubtless ofl:en is, but this is all 
that can be charged upon it. His gibes are so pleasant, so 
tinctured by an overflowing honhommie, that we doubt wheth- 
er the very subjects of them could forbear laughing in sym- 
pathy, though at their own expense. Equally assured we are, 
that, as Vie never uttered a joke on another with any malice, 
so he was quite ready to laugh when any joke was uttered 
upon himself. Never dreaming of ill-will to his neighbor, 
and equally unsuspicious of any towards himself, it must have 
been a bitter joke indeed in which lie could not join. It is 
rarely that a professed joker relishes wit when direcfed against 
himself; and the manner in which he receives it may usually 
be taken as an infallible indication of his temper. He well 
knows the difference between laughing at another, and being 
laughed at himself. Fuller was not one of that irritabile ge- 
nus, who wonder that any should be offended at their innocent 
pleasantry ; and yet can never find any pleasantry innocent 
but their own ! There is a story told, which, though not true, 
oughl to have been true, and which, if not denied by Fuller, 
ivould have been supposed to authenticate itself. It is said 
that he once " caught a Tartar " in a certain Mr. Sparrow- 
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hawlt, of whom ho asked, " What was the diffei'ence between 
an owl and a sparrowhawk ? " The reply was, that " an 
owl was fuller in the head, and fuller in the face, a.nd ftdler 
all over ! " We believe that, if the retort had been really ut- 
tered, it would have been received by the object of it. Dot 
with that curious expression of face so common on such oc- 
casions, in which constrained mirth struggles with mortified 
vanity, and simulated laughter vainly strives to cover real 
annoyance, but with a peal of hearty gratulation.* 

As the tenaperament of Fuller was most cheerful, and a 
pledge for the innocence of his wit, so he jested hy what may 
be called a necessity of his nature, — on all subjecls, at all 
times, under all circumstances. Wit, in one or other of its 
multitudinous shapes, was the habitual attire of his thoughts 
and feelings. With the kindest heart in the world, he could 
not recite even a calamitous story without investing it with a 

* The story is, however, more thnn doabiftil; it is expiisssly deniect 
by Puller himself, in his reply to Heylyn's "Examen Historicum ." 
Tlie cireumstances which led to llie denial are carious. Puller, in his 
" Ecclesiastical History," had relalM of Land, that having onco demand- 
ed of a laity, who had lately become a proselyte to Popeiy, the reason 
of the change, he received for answer, that " she bated a crowd.'' Upon 
being further pressed to explain so dark a saying, she said, " Your Lord- 
ship and many others are making for Borne as fast as ye can, and there- 
fore, to prevent a press, 1 went before jou." This anecdote ronsed the 
indignation of Hejiyn, who, by way of showing the impropriety of re- 
cording in print idle reports to the disadvantage of individui^ls, tells of a 
" retort " on Puller, substantially the same with that lelated of Mr. Spar- 
rowhawk, but disguised in a form, and attended with circnm stances, 
which rob it of more than half its point, and make Fuller appear to 
greater disadvantage than that of having merely been disfOmfited by a 
happy repartee. Fuller thus replied : " M^ tale was true and neui, never 
printed before ; whereas his is oW (mside, it seems, on one of my name, 
printed before I was born) and Jalse, never by man or woman retorted 
on me. I had rather my name should make many eaoseleasly merry, 
than any justly sod ; and, seeing it lieth equally open and obTious to 
praise and dispraise, I sh^ as little be elated when flattered — 'Fuller 
of wit and learning,' as dejected when fiooted — 'Fnller of folly and 
ignorance.' " 
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tinge oftlip luJicroM It would '•eem as if, m hn cise, a 
jest weie the nalui<il e\pie&sion of all emot on he is no 
more to be wondered at for minglmg his condolence and his 
lamentations with meiiiment thin aie othei men foi accom- 
panying them with teais and sighs An ppitaph in Ins hand 
would ha(e heen a sort of ep giim not fipp fiom qrotusque 
humor ; -ind hii ordmiry pulpit diicour'^t-, mu'.t we aie con- 
vinced, haie olfen conliined pos^^age' whii'h seieiely tried 
the gravity of his audience In confirmafioii of all we have 
said, we may lemaiL., that he actuillj finds it irapo^s ble to 
suppress hia vivacious pleasantly even in the most tiigical 
parts of his " histories," ind tells the most rueful tidins^s m 
so droll a mannei as sets all soljiiety at defiance On*' or 
two odd specimens we cannot refiam fiom l'i\ina betoie the 
reader. He thus lecounts a " lamentable accident " which 
befell a congiegation of Catholics at Blaclifnaia ' The 
sermon bpgin to incline to the middle, the day to the end 
thereof; when on the <!uddeo tht' floor fell down wheieon 
they were assembled It gave no clnutable warning gioan 
beforehand, but ciacked, broke, and fell all m an instant. 
Many wpre killed, more bruised, ill flighted Sid sight, to 
behold the flesh ind blood of c iflerent persons ipingled to- 
gether, and the brains of one on the head of anothei ' One 
lacked a leg, anothei an arm, a thud, whole and entire, 
wanting nctlnng hut hreatk stifled m the rums " Was ever 
such a cahmity so mirthfully related ? But one of the most 
singular instinces of the peculiarity in question la contained 
in his account of the captuie and execution of the principal 
conspirators in the Gunpuuder Plot It it, so ch la^tei atic, 
that no apology is lequiied foi mseitina one oi two i,\t ■"Lts 
below,* 

* "Moantime CatB5l)y, Percy, Eookwood, both the Wrights, and 
Thomas Winter, were horei-iiig about London, to attend the iesne of the 
matter. HaTing sat so loiig ahrood, and hatching nothing, they begsii 
to suspect all their eggs liad proved addle. Tet, betwixt hope and fear, 
diej nnd tlieir sorvaiils post down into the eoiintry, tlicongti W:u-wiek 
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So exuberant is Fuller's wit, that, as his veiy melancholy 
is mirthful, so his very wisdom weare motley. But it is wis- 
dom notwithstanding ; nor are there many authors, in whom 

and, Worcester, into StafFonkhire. Of trdtots they turn felons, break- 
ing np stables and stealing hovses as thoy want. Bnt many of their 
own men, by a far more lawful felony, stole away from their masters, 
leaving them to shift for themselves. The neighboring counties, and 
tJieb own consciences, rise up against these riotous roisterers, as yet un- 
known for tr^tors. At last Sir Eichard Walsh, high sheriff of WoreeE- 
torshire, oveiiooU tliem at Holbeck, in Staffordshire, at the house of Mr- 
Stephen Littleton ; where, upon their I'eastance, the two Wrights were 
killed, Eookivood and Thomas Winter shrewdly woundeil. As for Per- 
cy and Cateshy, they fought desperately for their lives, as knowing no 
qnarter bnt qitaHering would be given unto them ; and, as if they scorned 
to turn their backs to any hut themselves, seeing back to back, they 
fought against all tlmt assnulted them. M^iy swoida were drawn upon 
them, bnt ' gunpowder ' must do the deed, which discharged that huUet 
which despatched Ihem both. Never were two bad men's deaths more 
generally lamented of all good men ; only on this account, — that they 
lived no longer, to be forced to a further discovery of their secret asso- 
ciates. It must not be foi^tten, how, some hours befoi-e tlieir appre- 
hension, as these plotlei-s were drying dank gunpowder in an inn, a mil- 
ler casually coming in (haply not heeding the black mesl on llio hearth), 
by caraleBS eating on of a billet, fired tbe gunpowder! up flies the chim- 
ney with part of the house ; all therein are frightened, most hurt ; bnt 
especially Catesby and Itookwood had their fates soundly scorehed, 
so bearing in their bodies, not aTiyjiara, ' the marks of Our Lord Jesus 
Christ,' but the print of their own impieties. Well might they guess 
how good that their cup of cruelty was, whose dregs they meant others 
should drink, by this little sip which they themselves had unwillingly 
tasted thereof. The rest were all at London solemnly arraigned, coii- 
vicl«d, condemned. So foul the fact, so fiur the proof, they could say 
nothing for themselves. Master Troaham dying in the prison, prevented 

a more ignominious end." " They all craved testimony that they 

died Komau Catholics. My pen shall grant them this their last and so 
equal petition, and bears initness to oR whom it may eoneem, that they lived 
and died in (he Romish religion. And although the heinoasnoas of their 
offence might, with some color of justice, have angered severity into 
cruelty against them, yet so favorably were they proceeded with, that 
most of their sons or heirs, except since disinherited by their own prod- 
igality, at this day enjoy their paternal possessions." 
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we shall find so much solid sense and practical sagaciLy, ia 
spile of the grotesque disguise in which they mask them- 
selves. Nothing can be more true than the remark already 
quoted from Coleridge, that Fuller's wit has defrauded him 
of some of the praise of wisdom which is Ms due. There 
was nothing, however, of the reality, whatever there might 
be of the appearance, of profane or inhuman levity, in his 
mode of dealing with sacred or serious subjects. His was 
the natural expression of much hilarity conjoined with much 
wit. He would have been mirthful, whether he had had 
much wit or not ; having also much wit, his mirih expressed 
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with his own crutches ! " In another place, he quaintly says, 
"It is unnatural to laugh at a natural." Speaking of the 
" Faithful Minister," he says, " that he will not use a light 
comparison to make thereof a grave application, for fear lest 
his poison go further than his antidote," But his sermons 
on the book of " Euth " contain many curious instances of 
his oblivion of this maxim ; of which a striking one is 
given by the editor of the recent edition of his " Holy and 
Profane State." In his essay on " Gravity," he touchingly 
pleads for a charitable construction of the levities of a mirth- 
ful temperament. "Some men," says he, "are of a very 
cheerful disposition ; and God forbid that all such should be 
condemned for lightness ! Oh, let not any envious eye dis- 
inherit men of that which is their ' portion in this life, com- 
fortably to enjoy the blessings thereof! Yet gravity must 
prune, not root out, our mirth." Gravity must have had hard 
work to do this in his own case ; for as he himself says in 
another place, — beautifully commenting on a well-known 
line of Horace ; " That fork must have strong tines where- 
with one would thrust out nature." 

The imagination of Fuller, though generally displaying it- 
self in the forms imposed by his overflowing wit, was yet 
capable of suggesting images of great beauty, and of true 
poetic quality. Though lost in the perpetual obtrusion of 
that faculty to which every other was compelled to minister, 
it is brilliant enough to have made the reputation of any in- 
ferior writer; and we believe tliat what Coleridge has said 
of his wisdom, might as truly be said of his fancy; — his 
wit has equally defrauded both of the admiration due to 
them. 

Fuller's imagination is often happily employed in embody- 
ing some strong apothegm, or maxim of practical wisdom, 
in a powerful and striking metaphor ; the very best form in 
which they can be presented to us. There occur in his writ- 
ings very many sentences of this liind, which would not be 
altogether unworthy of Bacon himself, anil in which, as in 
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that far greater genius, we have the combinalion of solid 
truth, beautiful imagery, and graceful expression ; — where 
we know not which most to admire, — the value of the gem, 
the lustre of the polisii, or the appropriateness of the setting. 

In many respects, Fuller may be considered the very type 
and exemplar of that large class of religious writers of the 
seventeenth century, to which we emphatically apply the 
term " quaint," That word has long ceased Jo mean what it 
once meant. By derivation, and by original usage, it first 
signified " scrupulously elegant," " refined," " exact," " ac- 
curate," beyond the reach of common art. In time it came 
to he applied to whatever was designed to indicate these 
characteristics, — though excogitated with so elaborate a sub- 
tilty, as to trespass on ease and nature. In a word, it was 
applied to what was ingenious and fantastic, rather than taste- 
ful or beautiful. It is now wholly used in this acceptation ; 
and always implies some violation of true taste, some devia- 
tion from what the " natural " requires under the given cir- 
cumstances. The application of the word, both to literary 
compositions and to the more material products of art, of 
course simultaneously underwent similar modifications. 

Now, the age in which Fuller lived weis the golden age of 
" quaintness " of all kinds ; — in gardening, in architecture, 
in costume, in manners, in religion, in literature. As men 
improved external nature with a perverse expenditure of 
money and ingenuity, — made her yews and cypresses grow 
into peacocks and statues, — tortured and clipped her luxuri- 
ance into monotonous uniformity, — turned her graceful 
curves and spirals into straight lines and parallelograms, — 
compelled things incongruous to blend in artificial union, and 
then measured the merits of the work, not by the absurdity 
of the design, but by the difiiculty of the execution ; — so in 
literature, the curiously and elaborately unnatural was too 
often the sole object. Far-fetched allusions and strained 
similitudes, fantastic conceits and pedantic quotations, the 
eternal jingle of alliteration and antithesis, puns and quirlcs 
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and verbal pleasantries of all kinds, — - these too often formed 
the choicest objects of liie writer's ambition. The excellence 
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mind, — not i-acked and tortured out of an unwilling bra 
as is the case with so many of his contemporaries. We are 
aware, of course, that it is the office of a conect judgment 
to circumscribe the extravagances of the suggestive faculty, 
and to select from the materials it otTers only what is in har- 
mony with good taste. All we mean is, that in the case of 
Fuller, the suggestions, however eccentric, were spontane- 
ous, not artificial, — offered, not sought for. The water, 
however brackish or otherwise impure, still gushed from a 
natural spring, and was not brought up by the wheel and 
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axle. His mind was a fountain, not a forcing- pump. Thus 
his very " quaintnesa " ia also "nature," — nature in him, 
though it would not be so in othera ; and we therefore read 
his most outrageous extravagances with very different feel- 
ings from those with which we glance at the frigid conceits 
and dreaiy impertinences of many of his contemporaries. 
Nor do we simply feel indulgence towai-ds them as spon- 
taneous ; their veiy spontaneity insures them an elasticity 
and vivacity of expression, which we should seek in vain in 
writers whose minds had less affinity with the genius of the 

Nor are we to forget that there are certain subjects to 
which the " quaint " stylo of those times is better adapted 
than to others ; and in which it appears not destitute of a 
certain fantastic grace and fitness. We mean subjects in 
which little of passioQ or emotion would be expected. When 
conviction or persuasion is the object, and directness of pur- 
pose and earnestness of feeling are essential, we do not say 
to success, but merely to gain a hearing, nothing can be more 
repulsive because nothing more unnatural, than the " quaint " 
stylo , — nothing bemg moie improbable than that far-fetched 
simditudes and Uboied piettnieases should ofFer themselves 
to the mmd at such a moment, e\cept, mdced, where 
universal custom has made {as in the caie of some of oui 
forefathers) quaiatness itself a second nature When lachry- 
matories weie the fashion, it might, for aught we can tell, 
have been easy for tlie incient mourner to diop a teai mto 
the little CI net at any given moment But, ordinarily, nothing 
IS more certain than that the \ery sight of such a leceptacle 
would, as it was carried round to tlie company, instantly an- 
nihilate all emotion, even if it did not turn tears into laugh- 
ter. Not less repellent, under ordinary circumstances, are 
all the forms of the " quaint," when the object is to excite 
emotion, strong or deep. But it is not so with certain other 
subjects, in which the " quaint " itself is not without its 
recommendations. For example, in enforcing and illustrat- 
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ing moral max a cal ly c Icat g 1 ss s of I fe a d 

manners, in dep ct ng va e es of ! umd chara ter — all 
which cases no con n o a eason ng o a h of pas on 
is expected o req ■ed tl e fancy ay ell be a lulge J n 
her most spo t ve a d playful mood an! allowel o at p 
the sententious aj hor &ms si e s comm ss o e 1 to recom e d 
in any way tl at see s to ! er be^t She naj t-a\el any 
circuit, however v de for her llustratons — may enploy 
analogies, the very oddity of wb ch "hall ns re their being 
remembered, — may lock up sdom na yc r ous casket of 
antithesis or alliteration, — nay miy not d da n even a quip 
or a pun, when these may serve to stimulate attention, or to 
aid the memory. The very best specimens of the quaint 
style, at all events, are on such themes. Such, to mention a 
single example, is Earle's " Microcosmography " , such, al«io, 
are the best and most finished of Fuller's own wiitmgs, — is 
his " Profane and Holy State," his " Good Thoughts in Bac! 
Times," his " Good Thoughts in Worse Times, ' and h s 
" Mixed Coiitempiations." The composition in such woiks 
often reminds us of some gorgeous piece of cabinet work 
from China or India, in which ivory is richly inlaid with 
gems and gold. Though we may not think the materials al- 
ways barmooious, ov the shape perfectly consistent iviih our 
notions of elegance, we cannot fall to admire the richness of 
the whole, product, and the costliness and elaboration of the 
workmanship. 

We have said, that in many respects Fuller may be con- 
sidered the master of the quaint school of the seventeenth 
century. It is by no means to be forgotten, however, that he 
is almost entirely free from many of the most offensive 
peculiarities of that school. As those qualities of quaintness 
he possesses in common with his contemporaries are, as al- 
ready intimated, natural to him, so from those which could 
hardly be natural in any, he is for the most part free. Thus 
he is almost wholly untainted fay that vain pedantry, which 
so deeply infects the style of many of the greatest writers of 
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his age ; more eBpecially Burton, Jeremy Taylor, Donne, 
and Browne. His quotations are very rare, and generally 
very apt, introduced for use, not tstentation. You nowhere 
find that curious mosaic-work of difierent tongues, which is 
so common in the pages of Burton and Taylor. You never 
find him, as you do this last writer, enforcing some common- 
place of moral wisdom by half a dozen quotations from dif- 
ferent writere, as though afraid to allow even a truism to 
walk abroad, except under the guard of some venerable 
names ; or as though men would not believe their own 
senses, unless they had the authority of antiquity for doing 
so. From all the forms of learned pedantry. Fuller may be 
pronounced almost entirely free. His reading was various, 
and his learning great ; though not to be compared to those 
of the above writers, whose powers, vast as they were, often 
sank beneath the load of their more prodigious erudition. 
Fuller's style is also free, to a great extent, from the Latio- 
wh h f m 1 g I f 1 

rapri Bl yldd hmh 

d m h f I Tl f h 
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matic English, and which is, in many other respects, 
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battle with great violence, — cast but a little dust upon them, aLid 
they will be quiet : — 



Pnlveris exigni jactu compi'essa quiesuimt.' 

" Thus the moat ambitious motions and thoughts of man's mind 
are quickly quelled when dust is thrown on him, wheteof his fore- 
prepared sepulchre is an excellent remembrancer. Yet some seem 
to have built their tombs, therein to bury their thoughts of dying ; 
iiBvei' thinking thereof, but embracing the world with greater 
greedbess. A gentleman made choice of a feit stone, and, intend- 
ing the same for his gravestone, caused it lo be pitched up in a field 
a pretty distance from his house, and used often to shoot at it for his 
exercise. ' Yea, but,' said a wag that stood by, ' you would be 
loath, Sthttlml Ad my llgtod 

who, tthtadgh dth m m 

" T rah gh m rt t b p p t d 1 

wealth b t des t fhpyt dYtyw so 

rich mt lid d bbg ghf 

prince tb Tl ill ppdhGn 

game wl 1 1 } p bl h ty d d pi ! d I 

statues t d I tors 1 tl y oe d d tl n jm t y 

and p p t f h bod 

" Th h -t pi and eat p ]l b t — I say 

' the shortest ' ; for when a passenger 
tomb, be takes it on trust some great a 
taking pains to esamine who he is. Mv. Camden, in his ' Remains,' 
presents ua with examples of great men that had little epitaphs. 
And when once I asked a witty gentleman, an honored friend of 
mine, what epitaph was fittest to be written on Mr. Camden's tomb, 
— ' Let it be,' said he, ' " Camden's Remains." ' I say also, ' the 
plainest ' ; for except the sensB lie above ground, few will trouble 
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IhemaelvEB to dig for it. L^tly, it must be ' true ' ; not as in some 
monuinenls, where the led veins in the marble may seem to blush 
at tlie falsehoods written on it. He was a. witty man that first 
taught a stone to spealt, but lie was a wicked man that taught it 
first to lie. 

" To want a grave i& the cruelty of the living, not the misery of 
the dead. An English gentleman, not long since, did lie on his 
death-bed in Spain, and the Jesuits did flock about him to pervert 
him to their religion. All was in vim Their last argument was, 
' If you will not turn Roman Catholic, then your body shall be un- 
buried.' 'Then,' answered he, ' I will stink'; and so turned his 
head and died. Thus love, if not to the dead, to the living, will 

make him, if not a grave, a hole A good memory is the 

best monument. Others are subject to nasualty and time ; and we 
know that the pyramids themselves, doting with age, have forgotten 
the names of their founders. To conclude ; let us be careful to 
provide rest for our souls, and our bodies will provide rest ibr them- 
selves. And let us not be herein like unto gentlewomen, who care 
not 10 keep the inside of the orange, but candy and preserve only 
the outside thereof." 

One other Essay, which is not only a fine specimen of 
Fuller's best manner, but is full of sound practical criticism, 
we cannot resist the temptation to cite. It is on " Fancy." 

" Fancy is an inward sense of the soul, for a while tetaJDiDg 
and examining things brought in thither by the common sense. It 
is the most boundless and restless faculty of the soul ; Ibr, whilst 
the understanding and the will are kept as it were in liberd custodid 
to their objects of uwum el bonwn, the fancy is free from all engage- 
ments. It digs without Bpade, sails without ship, files without 
wings, builds without charges, iigbts without bloodshed ; in a mo- 
ment striding from the centre to the circumference of the world, by 
a kind of omnipotency creating and annihilating things in an in- 
stant ; and things divorced in nature are married in fancy, as in a 
lawful place. It is also most restless ; whilst the senses are bound, 
and reason in a manner asleep, fancy, like a sentinel, walks the 
round, ever working, never wearied. 

" The chief diseases of the fancy are either, that it is too wild 
and high-soaring, or <]ie too low and grovelling, or else too desul- 
tory and over-voluble. 
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" Of the first : — If thy fancy ba but a litlJe too rank, age itself 
will correct it. To lift too high is no fault in a young liorse ; be- 
cause, with tiavelling, he will mend it, for his own ease. Thus, 
lofty fancies in young men will come down of themselves ; and, in 
process of time, the OTerpJus will shrink to be but even measure. 
But if this will not do it, then observe these rules : — 

" Take part always with tiy judgment E^ainst thy fancy, in any 
thing wherein they shall dissent. If thou suspeotest thy conceits 
too luxuriant, herein account thy suspicion a legal conyietion, and 
damn whatsoever thou doubtest of. Warily Tully ; Bsni moneiU, 
qui velanl qmojuamfacere de quo dvikas, mquum sit an iniqwtm. 

" Take the advice of a faithful friend, and submit thy inventions 
to his censure. When thou pennest an oration, let him have the 
power of Index Exjmrga/ us e p n e what he pleaseth ; and 
do not thou, like a fond m h y f he child of thy braia be 

corrected for playing the w n n M k he arguments and reasons 
of his alterations, — why tba ph as* ast proper, this passage 
more cautious and advis d nd te vhile, thou ehalt perform 
the place in thine own person and n go out of thyself for a ceti- 

" If tliy fancy be too low and humble, let thy judgment be king, 
hut not tyrant, over it, to condemn harmless, yea commendable, con- 
ceits. Some, for fear then- orations should giggle, will not let them 
smile. Give it also liberty to rove, for it will not he estravagant. 
There is no danger that weak foUis, if they walk abroad, will strag- 
gle far, as wanting strength. 

" Acquaint thyself with reading poets, for there fancy is in her 
throne ; and, in time, the sparks of the author's wit will catch hold 
on the reader, and inflame him with love, liking, and desire of imi- 
tation. I confess there is more required to teach one to write than 
to see a copy. However, there is a secret force of fascination in 
reading poems, to raise and provoke fancy, 

" If thy fancy be over-voluble, then whip this vagrant home t* 
the first object whereon it should he settled. Indeed, nimbleness is 
the perfection of this faculty, but levity the bane of it. Great is 
the difference betwist a swift horse, and a skittish, that will stand 
on no ground. Such is the ubiquilary fancy, which will keep long 
residence on no one subject, but is so courteous to strangers, that it 
ever welcomes that cojiceit most which comes last, and new species 
supplant the ohi ones, before seriously considered. If this be the 
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fault of thy fancy, I say, vi\\\f it home to the first object whereon 
it should be settled. This do as often as oec-asion lequires, and by 
degrees the fugitive servant will learn to abide by his work without 
running away. 

" Acquaint thyself by degrees with hard and knotty studies, — 
as school-divinity, which will clog thy over-nimble fancy. True, at 
the flrat, it will be as welcome to thee as a prisoa, and their very 
solutions will seem knots unto thee. But take not too much at 
onee, lest thy brain turn edge. Taste it first as a potion for 
physic ; and by degrees thoa shalt drink it as beer for thirst : prac- 
tice will make it pleasant. Mathematics are also good for this pur- 
pose ; if beginning to try a conclusion, thou must maks an end, 
lest thou losest thy pains that are past, and must proceed seriously 
and exactly. I meddle not with those Bedlam fancies, all whose 
conceits are antics ; but leave them for the physicians to purge with 
hellebore. 

" To clothe low creeping matter with high-flown language is not 
fine fancy, but flat foolery. It riither loads than raises a wren, to 
fasten the feathers of an ostrich to her wings. Some men's 
speeches ate like the high mountains in Ireland, having a dirty bog 
in the top of them ; the very ridge of them in high words fiafing 
nothing of worth, but what rather stalls than dehghts the auditor. 

" Fine fancies in manufactures invent engines rather pretty Ihan 
useful. And, commonly, one trade is too narrow for thera. They 
are better to prnjeot new ways than t« prosecute old, and are rather 
skiiful in many mysteries than thriving in one. They affect not 
voluminous inventions, wherein many years must constantly be 
spent to perfect them, except there be in them variety of pleasant 
employment. 

" Imagination (the worlt of the fancy) hath produced leal efiects. 
Many serious and sad examples hereof may be produced. I will 
only insist on a merry one. A gentleman having led a company of 
children beyond their usual journey, they began to be weary, and 
jointly cried to him to carry them ; which, because of their multi- 
tude, he could not do, but told them he would provide them horses 
to ride on. Then cutting little wanda out of the hedge as nags for 
them, and a great stake as a gelding for himself, thus mounted, 
fancy put mettle into their legs, and they came cheerfully home. 

" Fancy runs most furiously when a guilty conscience drives it. 
One that owed much money, and had many creditors, as he walked 
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London streets in the evening, a tenter-hook caught his eloal;. " At 
whose suitV said he, conceiving some bailiff had arrested him. 
Thus guilty oonaciences are afraid where no fear is, and count every 
crealure they meet a sergeant sent from God to punish them." 

The historical works of Fuller are simply a caricature of 
the species of composition to which they professedly belong ; 
a systematic violation of ill its proprieties The gnvity and 
dignity of the histoiic Muse aie habituiUv violated b^ him. 
Nay, more ; not only is he continualiy ciac! ing his jokes, 
and perpetrating his puns, ha mittef is as full of tvenson 
against the laws of histor} as his mannei His \ery method 
— if we may be allowed such an abuse of language — con- 
sists in a contempt of all method He has so consttucted his 
works as to secure himself the indulgence of pet petual digres- 
sion, — of harboring and protecting eveiy vagrant story (haf 
may ask shelter in his pages, — of rambling hither and 
thither, as the fit lakes him, — and of introducing all sorts of 
things, where, when, and how he pleases. To this end he 
has cut up his " Histories " into little paragraphs or sections, 
which often have as little connection with one another aa 
with the general subject. Any curious fact, any anecdote, 
is sufficient warrant in his opinion for a digression ; provided 
only it has any conceivable relation to the events he happens 
to be narrating. A mere chronological connection is always 
deemed enough to justify him in bringing the most diverse 
matters into juxtaposition ; while the little spaces which divide 
his sections from one another, like the little compartments in 
a cabinet of curiosities, are thought sufficient lines of de- 
marcation between the oddest incongruities. His " Worthies 
ot England ' is in fact a tamhling toui over the Englsh 
Counties, takeo in alphabetical order, m which, though his 
chiet object undoubtedly is to gne an account of the pim 
up'il f imilies lesident ni each, an i of the illustnous men 
they have severallv pioduced he cannot lefiam fiom ihtust 
ing in 1 world of gosiip on then n tiural h story and geogra 
piv, on then puhetione h«b, atoms mlpioveiba It 
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may be said that this was an unfinished work ; that we have 
not the fabric itself, but only the briclcs and mortar of which 
it was to be constructed. We reply that the general plan is 
sufficiently disclosed, and could not have been naaterially 
altered had the author hved to complete the work. But is 
his " Church History " a whit better in this respect ? Never 
was there such a medley. Firet, each book and section is 
introduced by a quaint dedication to one or other of his many 
admirers or patrons. Nicholson in his " English Historical 
Library " is rather severe on his motives for such a muUipli- 
cation of dedications. Secondly, the several paragraphs into 
which the " Church History " is divided (most of them intro- 
duced by some quaint title) are many of them as little con- 
nected with church history as with the histoiy of China. 
Thus, in one short " section," comprising the period from 
1330 to 1361, we find " paragraphs " relating to " the igno- 
rance of tlie English in curious cloihing," — to " fuller's 
earth," which, he tells us, " was a precious commodity," — 
to the manufacture of " woollen cloth," and to the sumptuary 
laws which " restrained excess in apparel." 

Here is a strange mixture in one short chapter ! Church 
history, as all the world knows, is compelled to treat of mat- 
ters which have a very remote relation to the Church of 
Christ ; but who could have suspected that it could, by possi- 
bility, take cognizance of fuller's earth and woollens ? Even 
FuUef himself seems a little astonished at his own hardihood ; 
and lest any should at first sight fail to see the perfect con- 
gruity of such topics, he engages, with matchless effrontery, 
to show the connection between them. His reasons are so 
very absurd, and given so much in his own manner, that we 
cannot refrain from citing them. " But enough of this sub- 
ject, which let none condemn for a deviation from church 
history. First, because it would not grieve me to go a liUle 
out of the way, if the way be good, as the digression is, for 
the credit and profit of our countiy. Secondly, it reductively 
belongeth to the churclt histoiy, seeing many poor people, 
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botii young and old, fornnerly charging the parishes {as ap- 
peared by the account of Ihe church officers) were hereby 
enahied to maintain themselves " ! I 

It may well be supposed, after what has been said, that 
his " Histories " are not to be judged by the ordinary rules 
applied to that class of compositions. They possess intrinsic 
value only as collections and repertories of materials for other 
and less eccentric writers. In this point of view he often 
modestly represents them ; and, in fact, as we conjecture, for 
the very purpose of securing the larger license of rambling. 
The praise of method and regularity (if indeed he fonned 
any notion of these) he coveted little, compared with the fi-ee 
indulgence of his vagrant and gossipiag humor. He loved, 
like Edie Ochiltree, " to daunder along the green lanes," to 
leave the dusty high-road of continuous history, and solace 
himself in every " by-path meadow " that invited his feet by 
its softness and verdure. Even as a collector of materials, 
his merits have been strongly called in question, by Bishop 
Nicholson. " Through the whole of his ' Church History,' " 
says the ciitic, " he is so fond of his own wit, that he does 
not seem to have minded what he was about. The gravity 
of an historian (much more of an ecclesiastical one) requires 
a far greater care, both of the matter and style of his work, 
than is here to be met with. If a pretty story comes in his 
way that affords scope for clinch and droll, off it goes with all 
the gayety of the stage, without staying to inquire whether it 
have any foundation in truth or not ; and even the most seri- 
ous and authentic parts of it are so interlaced with pun and 
quibble, that it looks as if the man had designed to ridicule 
the annals of our Church into fable and romance. Yet if it 
were possible to refine it well, the work would be of good 
use, since there are in it some things of moment hardly to be 
had elsewhere, which may often illustrate dark passages in 
more serious writers. These are not to be despised where 
his authorities are cited, and appear credible. But in other 
matters, where he is singular, and without his vouchers, 
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rust," or e\hales the must} odor of age ; and it is plain that, 
if his oppoitunities had been equal either to his inclinations 
or his aptitudes, he would hive been no mean proficient in 
the arts of spelling out and piercing the mouldering records 
of antiquity, — of deciphering documents, — of adjusting 
dates, — of investigating the origin of old customs, and the 
etymology of old names, — of interpreting proverbial say- 
ings, — of sifting the residuum of truth in obscure ti-adition, 
and of showing the manner in which facts have passed into 
fable. Like many men of the same stamp, however, he had 
not the faculty of discriminating the relative value of the 
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facts Ihiia olicited , but fiequentiy exhibita the mo'^t msignifi 
cant with ag much prom nence is the most valuable like 
them, too, ho often mistakes piobabilitv fui demonstration, 
and magnifies conieclui-e mto ceitamtj In some lespecta 
he bore a soit of lesemhlance (though m others how dilfpi 
ent .') to Herodotu'j and Fioisjait Ihe charm of contifluous 
narrative, indeed, foi which they are so justly emment, ho 
possessed not , still less the hippy ait of a pictuiesquc and 
graceful disposition of his miteiiala But in his diligent 
heed to traditional stones, in the peisonil pams vxA labor 
which he was willing to take in the accumulation of his 
materials, m the eagerness and the patience with which he 
prosecuted the chase, m the large mfusion of merely curious 
and amusing matter amongst the sober verities of history, by 
which his " Worthies " and his " Church History " ai'e equally 
marked, there is some resemblance. The traditions, and 
" tlie reports," and the " sayings " of the common people, 
were as dear to him as was the &s Xeyoi/o-i to the father of 
history. Like the above writers, too, he usually lets us know 
for what he vouches, and what he gives on the report of 
others; and we believe that, as in their case, his principal 
statements will be found more nearly true the more they are 
investigated. But, after all, his professedly historical works 
are not to he read as histories ; their strange want of method, 
the odd intermixture of incongruous and irrelevant matter 
they contain, and the eccentricities of all kinds with which 
they abound, will for ever prevent that. They are rather 
books of amusement ; in which wisdom and whim, impor- 
tant facts and impertinent fables, solid reflections and quaint 
drolleries, retined wit and wretched puns, great beauties and 
great negligences, are. mingled in equal proportions. Pe- 
rused as books of amusement, there are few in the English 
e which a man, with the slightest tincture of love for 
iarly literature, can take op with a keener relish ; while 
an enthusiast, whether by natural predisposition or acquired 
habit, will, like Charl^ Lamb, absolutely riot in their wild 
lusurinnce. 
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he appear in honorable contraat with the bigots of all parties 
in that age of strife, — he had learned, panly from his natural 
benevolence, and partly from a higher principle, the lessons 
of " that charity which tbinketh no evil," and which so few 
of bis contemporaries knew how to practise. His very 
moderalioo, however, as is usually the case, made him sus- 
pected by the zealots of both parties. Though a sincere 
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fiiend of tiie Chmch of EnglainJ, he looked witli ■'oirow 
(which m his "Church Ilistoiy " he look no pains to dis 
guise) on the "le verities practised tonard<s the Puiitan", and 
everywhcie adopts thp lone of apology for iheir supposed 
eriors, and of rompassion for their undouhled sufienngs 
His candoi and imparliahtv in treating some of the most 
delicate portions of our ecclesiastii,al hislorj — as, for ex- 
ample, the Hampton Court controversy, and the admmistra 
tion of Laud — are in admirable contiist with the lesolute 
spirit of parti SID ship whirh has inspiitd so many of the 
wutPis of the Chuich of Enghtid Theie wcie nol wanting 
persons, however, who, as we have seen, inainualed that his 
cjndoi in Ihce and other instances Has nothing hut a peace- 
ofleiing to the men in powei at the time he pubhshed his 
" Church Historj " Bui, not to urge that he his «aid too 
much on thi> other sidp to ju&tify such a supposition, his 
whole mannei is that of an hoiipst man, striving tc be im 
partial, even if not always successful Had he been the «n 
principled timeserver this calumny would represent him, he 
would haie suppiessed a little moie Colendge says that he 
was " incomparably the most se s ble le least prejudiced, 
great man of an age that boas ed a galaxy of great men," 
If this statement be confined to el g ou p e udices," there 
are, it must be confessed, few of 1 ^e who can be com- 
pared with hira. As to prejud s f 1 e kinds, he seems 
to have shared in those of mos of I s con emporaries. It ia 
hai-d, or rather impossible, to he holly be o d one's age. 
He believed in witches ; he was a es I e s ickler for the 
royal prerogative of curing the I ng el I ough whether 
his loyalty or philosophy had most to do with his convictions 
on that point, may well admit of doubt. It is true that he 
treats the idle legends and fablod miracles of Romish super- 
stition with sovereign contempt ; hut ihen his Protestantism 
came to the aid of his reason, and, considering the super- 
stitions he has himself retained, the former may be fairly 
supposed to have offered tho more powerful logic of the two. 
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extravagance of the times. He, of course, makes the reign- 
ing monarch the reality of the fair picture, and draws hia 
character in language which truth might well interpret into 
the severest irony. 

It would be improper to close this analysis of one of the 
most singular intellects that ever appeared in the world of 
letters, without saying a word or two of the prodigies related 
of his powers of memory. That he had a very tenacious 
one may easily be credited, though some of its traditional 
feats almost pass belief. It is said that he could " repeat 
five hundred strange words after once hearing them, and 
could make use of a sermon verhatim, under the like circum- 
stances." Still further, it is said that he undertook, in pass- 
ing from Temple Bar to the extremity of Cheapside, to tell, 
at his return, every sign as it stood in order on both sides of 
the way, (repeating them either backwards or forwards,) and 
that he performed the task exactly. This is pretty well, con- 
sidering that in that day every shop had its sign. The inter- 
pretation of such hyperboles, however, is very easy ; they 
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signify, at all events, thus much, — that he had an oxtraor- 
dinaiy memory. That many of the reports i-especting it 
were false or exaggerated, may be gathered from an amus- 
ing anecdote recorded hy himself. " None alive," says he, 
" ever heard me pretend to the art of memory, who, in my 
book (Holi/ State) have decried it as a triclt, no art ; and, 
indeed, is more of fancy than memory. I confess, some fen 
years since, when I came out of the pulpit of St. Dunstan's 
East, one (who since wrote a book thereof) told me in the 
vestry, before credible people, that he, in Sidney College, 
had taught me the art of memory. I returned unto him, that 
it was not so, for 1 could not remember that I had ever seen 
him before I which, I conceive, was a real refutation." 

One ia prepared to meet with all sorts of oddities of man- 
ner about such a man, for it would be strange that a person 
so eccentric in all his writings should not have been eccen- 
tric in his private habits ; but really the following account of 
his method of composition passes belief. It is said that he 
was in " the habit of writing the first words of every line 
near the margin down to the foot of the paper, and that then, 
beginning again, he filled up the vacuities exactly, with- 
out spaces, interlineations, or contractions " ; and that he 
" would so connect the ends and beginnings that the sense 
would appear as complete as if it had been written in a con- 
tinued series, after the ordinary manner." This, we pre- 
sume, is designed to be a compliment to the ease with which 
he performed the process of mental composition, and the ac- 
curacy with which his memory could transfer what he had 
meditated to paper. But though he might occasionally per- 
form such a feat for the amusement of his friends, it never 
could have been his ordinary practice. 

As wo quoted, at the commencement of this essay, the 
opinion entertained of our author by Coleridge, we shall con- 
clude it by citing that of Charles Lamb, than whom there 
could not be a more competent judge. " The writings of 
Fuller," says he, " are usually designated by the title of 
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quaint, and with sufficient reason ; for such was his natural 
bias to conceits, that I doubt not, upon, most occasions, it 
would have been going out of his way to have expressed him- 
self out of them. But his wit b not always lumen siccimi, a 
dry faculty of surprising ; on the contrary, his conceits are 
oftentimes deeply steeped in human feeling and passion. 
Above all, his way of telling a story, for ita eager liveliness, 
and the perpetual running commentary of the narrator, hap- 
pily blended with the narration, is perhaps unequalled," * 

* Since tlie preceding essay was pnblished, hare appeared "Memo- 
rials of the Life and Works of Fuller, by Eev. Arthur T. Kussell, B. 
C. L." In that volume, all that either history or tradition has left re- 
Epecciag onr author has been laboriously and fdchfully compiled ; and 
thither the reader, curious about the biography of this eceontrio genius, 
is referred for more minula information than conld bo giyen in the sketch 
at the commencement of this essay. 
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fore, insomuch that he was wont to say, that he wouid cross 
the common proverb, which called Saturday tlie working day 
and Monday the holiday of preachers." The eloquence of 
the pulpit he enforced by the more pereuasivo eloquence of a 
consistent life. During die pestilential epidemic of 1637, we 
are fold that he distinguished himself by an ' t p'd d' h l 
f h pas rai f 
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mestic tragedies, — not infrequent m real life, — to which 
imagination itself can scarcely add one touching incident, and 
which are as affecting as any that fiction can furnish. It ap- 
pears that on the other side of the Humber lived a lady (an 
intimate friend of Marvell's father) who had an only daugh- 
ter, equally lovely and beloved. This idol her mofher could 
scarcely bear lo be out of her sight. On one occasion, how- 
ever, she yielded to the importunity of Mr. Marvel], and suf- 
fered her daughter to cross the water lo Hull, to be present 
at the baptism of one of his children. The day after the 
ceremony the young lady was to return. The weather was 
tempestuous, and on reaching the river's side, accompanied 
by Mr. Mai-vell, the boatmen endeavored to dissuade her 
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from attempting the passage. But, afraid of alarming her 
mother by prolonging her absence, she persisted. Mr. Mar- 
veil added his imporfunities to the arguments of the boatmen, 
but in vain. Finding her inflexible, he told her that, as she 
bad incurred this peril for his sake, he felt himself "bound 
in honor and conscience " not to desert her ; and, having pre- 
vailei) on some boatmen to hazard the passage, they em- 
barked together. As they were putting oif, he flung his 
gold-headed cane on shore, and told the spectators, that, in 
case he should never return, it was to be given his son, with 
the injunction " to remember his fatber." The boat was up- 
set and both were lost. 

As soon as the mother had a little recovered the shock, 
she sent for the orphan, intimated her intention to provide 
for his education, and at her death left him all she possessed. 

One of his biographers informs us that young Marvell took 
his degree of B. A. in the year 1638, and was admitted to a 
scholarship,* If so, he did not retain it very long. Though 
in no further danger from the Jesuits, he seems (o have been 
beset by more formidable enemies in his own bosom. Either 
from too early becoming his own master, or from being be- 
trayed into follies to which his lively temperament and so- 
cial qualities peculiarly exposed him, he became negligent of 
his studies ; and having absented himself from certain " exer- 
cises," and otherwise been guilty of sundry unacademic ir- 
regularities, he, with four others, was adjudged by the master 
and seniors unworthy of " receiving any further benefit from 
the college," unless they showed just cause to the contrary 
within three months. The required vindication does not ap- 
pear to have been found, or at all events was never offered. 
The record of this transaction beare date September 24, 1641. 

Soon after this, probably at the commencement of 1642, 
Marvell seems to have set out on his travels, in the course of 
which he visited a great part of Europe. At Rome he 

* Cooko, io the Life prefixed to Marvell'e Poems. 1726. 
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stayed a considerable time, wliere Milton wsis then residing, 
and wliere, in all probability, their lifelong friendship com- 
menced. With an intrepidity, characteristic of both, it 
is said they openly argued against the superstitions of 
Eome within the precincts of the Vatican. It was here, also, 
that Marvell made the first essay of his satirical powers in a 
lampoon on Richard Flecltnoe. It is now remembered only 
as having suggested the more effective satire of Dryden on 
the laureate Shadwell. .At Paris he made another attempt at 
satire in Latin, of about the same order of merit. The sub- 
ject of it was an abbe named Lancelot Joseph de Maiiiban, 
who professed to interpret the characters and prognosticate 
the fortunes of strangers by an inspection of their hand- 
writing. 

After this we have bo trace whatever of Marvell for some 
years ; and his biographers have, as usual, endeavored to 
supply the deficiency by conjecture, — some of them so idly, 
that they have made him secretary to an embassy which had 
then no existence. 

Mr. Dove * says, that this lack of information respecting 

• We gtadly admit that Mr. Dove's little volume ia a tolemblj full 
and accurate compilation of what is known lo us of Andrew Marvell's 
history, and contains some pleaisjuit extracts from his wvidngs. But we 
must express onr regret that ho has been, in a trifling degree, misled, by 
adhenng too literally to the etymology of the word " compilation." It 
is true ^t " compilation " comes from compihlia, and equally true that 
compilaiio means "pillage"; but it does not follow that "corapilaiiou" 
is to be literally "pillage." A considerable number of sentences, some- 
limes whole paragraphs, are transferred from Mr. D'laraeli'a Miscella- 
nies, and from two articles on Andrew Marvell which appeared in the 
" Retrospective Eeview " some twenty years ago, without alteration, and 
without any sort of acknowledgment. Had Ihej been printed between 
inverted commas, and the sources specified, we should have called it 
"compilation," bnt no "pillage"; aa it is, we mnst call it pillage, and 
not compilation. Mr. Dove may, it ia true, hare been the author of the 
articles, in qnesUon. If so, there was no conceivable reason why he 
should not have owned them ; and we can only regret that he has omi^ 
ted lo do it. If not, we cannot justify the use he has made of them. 
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Marvell extends over eleven years ; — nol quite, however, even 
on his own showing; for the very next record he suppUes 
tells us at least how the first four years of this period were 
spent, and a considerable though indeterminate portion at the 
close of it. The record referred to is a recommendatory letter 
of Miiton to Bradshaw, dated February 21, 1652 It ap 
pears that Marvell was then an unsuccessful cand da e for )l e 
office of assistant Latin secretary. In this letter if er de 
scribing Mavvell as a man of " singidar desert bo I from 
" report " and pereonal " converse," he proceeds to say 
" He hath spent four years abroad, in Holland, France, Italy, 
and Spain, to very good purpose, as 1 believe, and the gain- 
ing of those four languages ; besides, he is a scholar, and 
well read in the Latin and Greek authors, and no doubt of an 
approved conversation ; /or lie comes now lately out of the 
house of the Lord Fairfax, where he was intrusted to give 
some instructions in the languages to the lady, his daughter." 
Milton concludes the letter with a sentence which fully dis- 
closes the very high estimate he had formed of Marvell's 
abilities : " This, my lord, I write sincerely, without any 
other end than to perform my duty to the public in helping 
them to a humble servant ; laying aside those jealousies and 
that emulation which mine own condition might suggest to 
me by bringing in sztch a coadjutor." 

Id the following year, 1653, Marvell was appointed tutor 
to Cromwell's nephew, Mr. Button. Shortly after i-eceiving 
his charge, he addressed a letter to the Protector, from which 
we extract one or two sentences characteristic of his caution, 
good sense, and conscientiousness. " I have taken care," 
says he, spealting of his pupil, " to examine him several times 
in the presence of Mr, Oxenbridge, as those who weigh and 
fell over money before some witness ere they take charge of 
it ; for I thought there might be possibly some lightness in 
the coin, or error in the telling, which hereafter I should be 

bound to make good." " He is of a gentle and waxen 

disposition ; and God be praised, I cannot say he hath brought 
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with him any evil impression, and I sliall hope to set nothing 
into his spirit hut what may be of a good sculpture. He hath 
in him two things that malte youth most easy to he managed, 
— modesty, which is the bridle to vice, and emulation, 
which is the spur to virtue Above all, I shall labor to 
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points of Parliameniary usage and history. Some few sen- 
tences, interesting on these accounts, may be worth extvacl- 
ing. Of his diligence, the copiousness and puactuahty of 
the correspondence itself are themselves the best proofs ; 
hut many of the letters incidentally disclose others not less 
significant. The following evidence of It, few oicmhers now- 
a-days would be disposed to give, and no constituency, we 
should imagine, would he unreasonable enough to expect: 
" Sir, I must beg your excuse for paper, pens, writing, and 
every thing ; for really I have by ill chance neither eat nor 
drank from yesterday at noon till, six o'clock to-nighl, that 
the House rose." • And again : " Eeally 'the business of 
the House hath been of late so earnest daily, and so long, that 
I have not had the time and scarce vigor left me, by night, to 
write to you ; and to-day, because I would not omit any 
longer, I lose my dinner to make sure of this letter." + On 
another occasion he says : " T is nine at night, and we are 
hut just now risen ; and I write these few words in the post- 
house, for sureness that my letter be not too late." | In one 
letter wo find him saying: "lam something bound up, that 
I cannot write about your public affairs ; but I assure you 
they hreak my sleep." § 

Of his minute attention to all their local mteieflts and his 
vigilant care over them, these letters afford ample pioof and 
in this respect are not unworthy of the 'tudy of bono able 
members of .the present day. He usually co jimencea each 
session of Parliament by requesting hi^ constituents to con 
sider, whether there were any local affaus m which they 
might more particularly require his aid and to give h m 
timely notice of their wishes. His prudence is conspicuous 
in his abstinence from any dangerous comfnents on public 
affairs; he usually contents himself with den ling hue itcts 
This caution was absolutely necessary at a perod nlenlle 



' Mai-vell's Letters, p, S02. t Ilml,, p. b-1. 

t Ibid., p. 106, 5 Ibid., p, 33. 
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officials of the post office le o scruple of breaking the 
seal of private cor spondc ce lo the purpose of ohtaitiing 
information for the gover e t On o e occas on tl seems 
to have been done n I s o v cose He tells h i co st tuen s 
that a letter of his 1 ad been si ow i abo t tow i tl e^ a 
very complimentary reply, vel e ently I & la n all knowl 
edge of any hreach of trust In acknowledg g il s letter 
he says ; " I am very well sil 'ified Ce tlemen by jo 
letter, that it was none of yo i h t t lee s the efo e tha 
there is some sentinel set both pon yo i a d tjo n e ai d to 
know it therefore is a sufficie t caut o i the best f t s hit 
none of us, I believe, eithei do say or wi e any tl ng 1 ut 
what we care not though it be mide \ ubl c altho gh ve do 
not desire it," * He, notw h land icr repea ed!y ad on 
ishea them not to let his let e -s I e see by iny 1 ut tl e 
selves. In this respect, there s i st k ng yet perfectly na 
ural contrast between the caut ous state ents of facts n h s 
public correspondence, and the 1 vely com e ts pon them 
in his private letters ; in w! cl his od gnant pili ot s e\ 
presses itself with character st c sever ty aga nst It p cot p 
tions of the court. Thus, in a lette to a fr end Pers a we 
find the following memorable passage No v af er y 
usual method, leaving to o hers what relates lo h s ness I 
address myself, which is all that I ai gool f to be our 
gazetteer. The King having uj o i | e ence of tl e great 
preparations of his neighbors de inded th ■ee 1 d pd tl o 
sand pounds for his navy {tl o gh n concl so 1 c 1 t 1 not 
set out any), and that the Pa 1 an ent sho Id pjy h s deb s 
(which the ministers would ne e particula ze o be Ho e 
of Commons], our House ga e several b lis \ou see ho 
far things were stretched, tho gl hejo d reasoi the e he ng 
no satisfaction how those deb s we e con r cte 1 nd 11 m 
foreseeing that what was given would not be applied lo dis- 
charge the debts, which I hear are at this day risen to four 

* Marvell's Letters, p. 262. 
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millions ; but diverted, as formerly. Nevertheless, such waa 
the number of the constant courtiers increased by the apos- 
tate patriots, who were bought off for that turn, some at 
six, others ten, one at fifteen thousand pounds in money, be- 
sides what offices, lands, and reversions to others, that it is a 
mercy they gme not away the whole land and liberty of Eng- 

In the same letter he thus speaks of the shamelessness 
with which the Parliament emulated the profligacy of the 
court, — prostituting its own and the nation's honor as vilely 
as the royal mistresses it enriched had prosthuted theirs: — 
" They have signed and sealed ten thousand pounds a year 
more to the Duchess of Cleveland, who has likewise near ten 
thousand pounds a year out of the new farm of the country 
excise of beer and ale, five thousand pounds a year out of 
the post-office, and, they say, the reversion of all the King's 
leases, the reversion of all places in the custom-house, the 
green wax, and indeed what not ? All promotions, spiritual 
and temporal, pass under her cognizance." t On the King's 
unwelcome visits to the House of Peera, he says : " Being 
sat, he told them it was a privilege he claimed from his an- 
cestors to be present at their deliberations. TLat therefore 
they should not, for his coming, interrupt their debates, but 
proceed, and be covered. They did so. It is true that this 
has been done long ago ; but it is now so old that it is new, 
and so disused that, at any other but so bewitched a time as 
this, it would have been looked on as a high usurpation and 
breach of privilege. He indeed sat still, for the most part, 

and interposed very little, sometimes a word or two 

After three or four days' continuance, the Lords were very 
well used to the King's presence, and sent the Lord Steward 
and Lord Chamberlain to him [to learn], when they might 
wait, as a House on him, to render their humble thanlis for 
the honor he did them I The hour was appointed them, and 

" MarvcU's Letters, p. 405, t Ibid., p. 405. 
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they thanked him, aiw] he took it well. So this matter, of 
such importance on all great occasions, seems riveted to them 

and U8, for the future, and to all posterity The King 

has ever since continued his session among them, and says it 
is letter than going to a play.'''' * 

Marvell's stainless probity and honor everywhere appear ; 
and in no case more amiably than In the misunderstanding 
with his colleague, or " his partner," as he calls him, Colonel 
Gilby, in 1661, and which seems to have arisen out of some 
electioneering proceedings. With such uncommon talents 
for ridicule as Marvell possessed, inferior men could not have 
resisted the temptation to indulge in some ebullition of witty 
malice. But his magnanimity was far superior to such mean 
retaliation. He is eager to do his opponent the amplest jus- 
tice, and to put the fairest construction on his conduct. He 
is fearful only lest their private quarrel should be of the 
slightest detriment to the public service. He says : " The 
bonds of civility betwixt Colonel Gilby and myself being 
unhappily snapped ia pieces, and in such manner that I 
cannot see how it is possible ever to knit them again : the 
only trouble that I have is, lest by our mis- intelligence your 

business should receive any disadvantage Truly, T 

believe, that as to your public trust and the discharge thereof, 
we do each of us still retain the same principles upon which 
we first undertook it ; and that, though perhaps we may s 
times ditfer in our advice concerning the way of proceeding, 
yet we have the same good ends in the general ; and by thi 
unlucky falling out, we shall be provoked to a greater erai 
lation of serving you." + Yet the offence, whatever it wai 
must have been a grave one, for we find him saying, at the 
conclusion of the same letter ; " I would not tell you any 
tales, because there are nalfednesses which it becomes us to 
cover, if it be possible ; as I shall, unless I be obliged to make 
some vindications by any false report or misinterpretations. 



%, pp. 417 -419. t Ibid., pp. 3.'), S4. 
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In the meaa time, pity, I beseech you, my weakness ; for 
there are some things which men ouglit not, others that they 
cannot, patiently suffer."* 

Of his integrity even in little things, — of his desire to 
keep his conscience pure and his reputation untarniHlied, — 
we liave also some striking proofs. On one occasion he had 
been employed by his constituents to wait on the Duke of 
Monmouth, then governor of Hull, with a complimentai-y 
letter, and to present him with a purse containing " six broad 
pieces " as an honorary fee. He says : " He had, before 
I came in, as I was told, considered what to do with the gold ; 
and but that I by all means prevented the offei, 1 had been 
in danger of being reimbursed with it." t In the same lettei 
he says : " I received the bill which was sent me on Mr. 
Nelehorpe ; but the surplus of it exceeding much the expense 
1 have been at on this occasion, I desire you to make use of 
it, and of me, upon any other opportunity." J Few m tlio=e 
corrupt days were likely to be troubled with any suth mcon- 
venient scrupulosity. 

In one of his letters appears the following declaration, 
which we have no doubt was perfectly sincere, and, what is 
still more sti-ange, implicitly believed : — "I shall, God will- 
ing, maintain the same incorrupt mind and clear conscience, 
free from faction or any self-ends, which I have, by his grace, 
hitherto preserved." § 

We have said that these letters are also interesting as inci- 
dentally illustrating Parliamentary usage. Marvel! was one 
of the !ast, — if not the very last, — who received the 
" wages " which membera were entitied by law to demand 
of their constituents. To this subject he makes some curious 
references. On move than one occasion it appears, that 
members had sued their constituents for arrears of pay ; 
while others had threatened to do so, unless the said c 



• Mavvell's Letters, p. 36. f Ibid., p. 210. 

; Ibid., p, 210. 4 Ibid., p. 276. 
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ent'f aqiced to icclea Xhcm at the iie\t plection ' ' 'I o daj " 
say9 he in a lettei ditcd March 3, 167b-7, " Sir Hiibottic 
Grirastone, Master of the II0II&, moved for a bill to be brought 
in, to indemnify a!l counties, cities, and borcughs for the 
wages due to the%r manheis foi the (ime pasi, whi-^h v/ia in- 
troduced by him upon lery good reason, both beciuse of 
the poverty of maaj people Dot able to supply ao long an 
arreai, especially new taxes now coming upon them, and 
also because &ir John Shiw, the Eecoider of Colcheslei, 
had sued the town for SiS wages, several other members 
also blviDg, it beems, threatened their boioughs to do tha 
same, unless tJiei) sitould i.hoose them, upon another election, 
to Parliament " * The conditions of leelection ire stiange- 
ly alleied now , it is no longer possible to drive so thrifty 
a bargain, or biibe after so ingenioug a fashion But these 
"nages," moderate ao they were, — only about two shdliiigs 
a day to a member of a borough, and to a countj member 
fout, — were in some cases alleged to be so heavy a ta\, 
that instances occur of unpatriotic boroughs begging to be 
dtsfj anchued , to escape the intolerable honor of •ending 
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times of persecution, cried, " Nolo episco- 
authentic cases on record, in which the 
m away from the proffered dignity, and 
i et armis. Strange revolutions ! one is 
— tbat a man should now be willing to 

*Mavveirs Letters, p 289. 
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spend a fortune even in the unsuccessfiil pursuit of an honor 
which his ancestors were reluctant to receive even when paid 
for it ; and that constituencies should resist, as the last insult 
and degradation, that disfranchisement which many of them 
in ancient times would have been but too happy to accept as 
a privilege ! 

In such a stale of things we can hardly wonder, that the 
attendance of members was not very piompt and punctual, 
or that great difficulty was often found m obtaining a full 
House. Severe penalties were threatened at -various times 
against the absentees. In one letter we aie told "The 
House was called yesterday, and gave defaulters a fortnight's 
time, by which, tf they do not come up, they may expect the 
greatest severity." * In another : " The House of Com- 
mons was taken up for the most part yesterday in calling 
over thoir House, and have ordered a letter to be drawn up 
from the Speaker to every place for which there is any de- 
faulter, to signify the absence of their member, and a solemn 
letter is accordingly preparing, to be signed by the Speaker. 
This is thought a sufficient punishment for an^ modest man ; 
nevertheless, if they shall not come op hereupon, there is a 
further severity reserved." + 

More than once we find a preposition, that these absentees 
should be punished by being compelled to pay double propor- 
tions toward the interminable subsidies. One member pro- 
posed that the mulcts thus extorted from negligent or idle 
senators, should be exclusively employed in building a ship, 
to be called " The Sinner's Frigate," — surely an ill-boding 

name, however applicable to such a vessel ; 

" Built in the eclipse, unH rigged with ciiraes dark." 

Though the law-makers of that age were paid at little more 
than Iho rate of a journeyman tailor of modern times, still it 
appears that their performances, if estimated by their value, 

* Marveirs Ldtei-Sip. 117. f Ibid.,]). 240. 
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brated " dead-lock " in the " Critic " : — "I liave no more 
time than to tell you, that the Lords, having judged and fined 
tlie East India Company, as we thinlc illegally, upon tho 
petition of one Skyaer, a merchant, and they petitioning us for 
redress, we have imprisoned him that petitioned them, and 

they have imprisoned s ral f h h p ned us 

It is a business of very h h d d g sequence." * 

In a letter to Will Earn d n E q ours another 

specimen of the awkw 11 be n h two Houses : 

— " I think I have no Id y h n b 11 of subsidy, 
the Lord Lucas made a fervent bold speech ifamst our prodi- 
gality in giving, and th ik g m 
the King being presen L 
Buade Ibe King that h B 
had little encourageme g 
about everywhere, one L 
House, and Lord Luc w H 
said, part was and par w T 
vantage, and said it wa L 
On this ihey voted it g 
man, which was done b gm 
burned the Lords' orde 
twixt us and the Lord 

One or two other bri 
unworthy of insertion. T 
of the odd accidents on w m 

Sir G, Carteret had bee g d h p 

lie money. " The H d d h 

ayes went out, and wond d k 

traordinary a time ; the p 38 th 9 

and the reason of the 1 g — f 

for the ayes chanced to be very ill reckoneLS, so that they weje 
forced to tell several times over in the House ; and when at last 
the tellers for the ayes would have agreed the noes to be 142, 

• Marvcll's Letters, p, 106, t ibid., ii. 416. 
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the noes would needs say that tliey were 1-13 ; whereupon 
those for the ayea would tell once more, and then found the 
noes to be indeed but 129, and the ayes then coming in 
proved to be 138, whereas if the noes had been content with 
the first error of the tellers. Sir George bad been quit upon 
that observation." * 

The following sounds odd : — " Yesterday, upon complaint 
of some violent arrests made in several churches, even during 
sermon time, nay, of one taken out betwixt the bread and the 
cup in receiving the sacrament, the House ordered that a bill 
be brought in for hetter obsei-ving the Lord's Day." + 

Not seldom, to the very moderate " wages " of a legisla- 
tor, was added some homely expression of good-will on the 
part of the constituents. That of the Hull people generally 
appeared in the shape of a stout cask of ale, for which 
Marvel] repeatedly returns thanks, la one letter he says : 
" We must first give you thanks for the kind present you 
have pleased to send us, which will give occasion to us to re- 
member you often : but the quantity is so great that it might 
make sober men forgetful," % 

Marvell's correspondence extends through nearly twenty 
years. From June, 1661, there is, however, a considerable 
break, owing to his absence for an unknown period, — prob- 
ably about two years, — in Holland. He showed little dis- 
position to return till Lord Bellasis, then High Steward of 
Hull, proposed to that worthy corporation to choose a substi- 
tute for their absent member. They replied that he was not 
far off; and would be ready at their summons. He was then 
at Frankfort, and at the solicitation of his constituents imme- 
ately returned, April, 1663, 

But he had not been more than three months at home, 
when be intimated to his correspondents bis intention to ac- 
cept an invitation to accompany Lord Carlisle, who had been 

* Marvell's Letters, pp, 125, 126: t Vtii&., p. 189. 

J Ibid,, pp, 11, 15. 
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appoinfed AmbassaJor Extraoidinary fo EossT SMetlen and 
Denmark. He formilly solicits the assent of hi^ constituents 
to this step, urgps the precedents foi it, and assuies them 
that, during hi9 watchful c lle^J,les attendance his own 
services may bo dispensed with Hi'- con^ttuents consented 
He sailed in July, and appears to have been absent rather 
more than a ^ eai We fmd him in b s place m the Pdilm 
ment that assembled -it Oxford 1665 

In 1671, for some unknown leason theie is anothei Jiiatus 
in his correspondence It extends o^er three yeais Fiom 
1674, the iLtters aie regukrly cjntmued till his dfath 
There is no proof that hf ever sjole in Pirhimenf but it 
appears that he took copious notes of ail the debates 

The decisive tone which Maivell ever issjmei in pol tics, 
— the severe, satirical things which he had said and written 
from time to t me, — and the conviction of his enemies that 
it was impos'.ible to silence him bj the usual methods of a 
place or a bribe, must have rendered a waiy and circumspect 
conduct peculiarly necessary , and, in fact, we ire told that 
on more than one occasion he was menaced with assassim 
tion. But, though hited by tl e Court parly generilly, he 
was as generally feaied, ind in si me few instances respected 
Prince Rupert cont nued to honoi him with h s fnendship 
long aftei the test of the Court paify h^d honored him with 
their hatied, and occasionally visited the pati ot at his lodg 
ings. When he voted on the *? de of Mirvell, which wis not 
unfrequently the cise, it used to be sa d that " he had been 
with his tutor 

Inaccessible as Maivell was to fl-^tleiy and cffers of prefei 
ment, it certainly was not for w ant of temptat ons The j c 
count of his memoiable mteiview with tiie Luid Ticasuicr 
Danby has been often repeated, ind yet it woild be ua 
pardonable to omit it here Mirvell, it appears, once spent 
an evening at Court, and chaimed the merry monarch by his 
accomplishments and wit At this we need not wondei 
Charles loved wit above all things — except vice ; and to his 
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admiration of it lie was continually sacrificing his royal dig- 
nity. On the morning after the above-mentioned interview, 
he sent Loid Danby to wat on tlie pitiiot with a specidl mes- 
sage of regariJ His Loidsh p hud some difficulty mfeiretmg 
out Marveli's residence , but at Kat found him on a second 
floor, in a dark court leading out of the Strand It is said 
that, groping up the nanow staircase, he ^tumhled against 
the door of Marveli's humble apartment, which flj ing open, 
discovered him writing Not a htlle surpri-^cd, he asked his 
Lordship, with *i smilo, if ho hal not mistaken his Kiy The 
latter replied, in courtly phra&e, "No, since I ha^e found 
Mr, Marvell " He pioceeded to infoim him that he came 
with a message from the King, who was impiessed with a 
deep sense of his merits, and was anxious to sene him 
Marvell replied, with somewhat of the spirit of the founder of 
the Cynics, but no. doubt in a very different manner, " that bis 
Majesty had it not in his power to serve him." * Becoming 
more serious, however, he told his Lordship that he well knew 
that be who accepted Court favors was expected to vote in 
his interest. On his Lordship's saying, " that his Majesty 
only desired to know whether thei'e was any place at Court 
he would accept," the patriot replied, " that he could ac- 
cept nothing with hoDor ; for either he must treat the king 
with ingratitude, by refusing compliance with Court meas- 
ures, or be a traitor to his country by yielding to them." 

* Another and less aathentic version of this anecdote has been long 
current, much moi:e circnmstamial, indeed, bat on that very account 
more apocryphal. If the too dramatic additions to the story, however, 
be Hctionx, they are amongst those fictions which have gained e:(tensiTe 
circnlatioii only because they are felt to be not intrinsically improbable. 
Some pains have been taken to investigaie the origin of this version ; 
hut we can trace it no fmlher than tn a pamphlet printed in Ireland 
about the middle of the last century. Of this we have not been so 
fortunate as to get a sight. Suffice it to say, that the narratiye it con- 
tains of the above interview, and which has been extensively drenlated, 
is not borne out by the early biographies ; for example, thai of Cooke, 
1726. 
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The only favor, therefore, he begged of his Majesty was, to 
esteem him as a loyal subject, and truer to his interests in 
refusing his offers tlian he coutd be by accepting them. His 
Lordship, having exhausted this species of logic, tried the 
argummtum ad crumenam, and told him that his Majesty re- 
quested his acceptance of ^1,000. But this, too, was rejected 
with firmness ; " though," says his biographer, " soon after 
the departure of his Lordship, Marvell was compelled to bor- 
row a guinea from a friend." 

In 1672 commenced Marvel I'a memorable conti-oversy 
with Samuel Parker, afterwards Bishop of Oxford, of which 
we shall give a somewhat copious account To (his it is en- 
titled, from the imporianl influence which it had on Marvell's 
reputation and fortunes ; and as having led to the composition 
of ha k n wi i» his literary fame, so far as he has any, 
p n pally d p nd — " The Rehearsal Transproaed." 

P 1 e wa f the worst specimens of the highest of 

1 h 1 1 1 Ti of the reign of Charles 11. It is diffi- 
cul n 1 n as these, to conceive of such a character 
a by un al mony, Parker is proved to have been. 
E n Add n T ry fox -hunter — who thought there had 
b n g d her since the Eevolution," and who pro- 

ceeded to descant on the " fine days they used to have in 
King Charles 11. 's reign " ; whose dog was chiefly endeared 
to him because he had once " like to have worried a Dissent- 
ing teacher" ; and who " had no other notion of religion but 
that it consisted in hating Presbyterians " — does not ade- 
quately represent him. Such men could not well flourish in 
any other age than that of Charles II. ; happily the race, 
even then not numerous, could not propagate itself. Only in 
such a period of unblushing profligacy, — of public corrup- 
tion unexampled in the history of England, — could we ex- 
pect to find a Bishop Parker, and his patron and parallel, 
Archbishop Sheldoa. Such men managed to combine the 
moat hideous bigotry with an absence of all religious earnest- 
ness, — a zeal worthy of a " Pharisee " with a character 
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which would have disgraced a " publican." Apparently as 
much attached lo the veriest mlnutite of high-church ortho- 
doxy as the sincerest disciples of the present Oxford school, 
ihey yet gave reason to their very friends to doubt whether 
ihey did not secretly despise even-the cardinal doctrines of 
Christianity,* Equivocal Christiana in creed, and absolute 
infidels in practice, they yet insisted on the most scrupulous 
compliance with the most trivial points of ceremonial; and 
persisted in persecuting thousands of devout and honest men 
because they hesitated to obey. Things which they admitted 
to be inditTerent, and which, without violation of conscience, 
they might have forborne to enforce, they remorselessly 
urged on those who solemnly declared that without such a 
violation they could not comply. More tolerant of acknowl- 
edged vice than of supposed error, they deemed drunkenness 
and debauchery venial, compared with doubts about the pro- 
priety of making the sign of the cross in baptism, or using 
ihe ring in marriage ; it would have been better for a man to 
break half the commands in the decalogue, than admit a doubt 
of the most frivolous of their cherished rites. Equally trucu- 
lent and servile, they displayed to all above them a meanness 
proportioned to the insolence they evinced to all below them. 
While preferring, on behalf of the Church, the most extrava- 
gant pretensions, they were far from participating in any 
jealousy of the state, which they were ready to arm with 
the most despotic authority. They formally invested the 

* Of Sheldon, Bishop Bnmet says, that " he seems not to have had 
anj dear sense of religion, if any at all." Of Parker, he speaks yet 
more strongly. But, perhaps, the most stiiking testimony is that of the 
Jesnit father, Edward Petre, cited by Mr. Dove. He says : " The Bishop 
of Oxford has not yet declared himself openly : tJie great obstacle is his 
wife, whom he cai>not rid bimself of: thongh I do not see how he can 
be further nsefnl lo as in the religion he is in, because he is suspecled, 

and of no esteem among [he heredes of the English Churcli If he 

hod believed my counsel, which was to temporize for some longer time, be 
wonld have done better." Surely this Jesuit and his popii were well 
matched for honesty. 
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monarcli with absoli p tl f 1 

subjects ; and, with a p ! m 1 h p 

pies, were ready at a 1 h — 

if they had had any. A as p 1 j d h 

been wilUng to embra f f M 1 11 d 

at the bidding of his H \ \ i d 3 b 1 

as he commanded them E g 11 h m y m 

we shall shortly seeig ypp ddbPl hmlf 
It was fit that those wh II g ff hid 

lation should he suff dp 1 Ij as 

Charles 11. , — that s g q d I y h Id h 

grotesque an idol. Tl d d d th 

of the worshippers. I d h m d 

cile the most oppos d d 

bigotry and laxity, — pd dm — Ig 

piilosity and mocking p m — p 1 

conscience and an ii d I Id m d 

— the truculence of ty d 1 ph y f p 

Happily the state ofl h h s, d hmh 

long since passed aw B ] 1 f h f h gh 

churchmanahip were q h f 01 1 II 

and perhaps Bishop P 1 y I d j 

feet specimen of then H f O 

well's most obsequio m 1 

bom in 1640, was br 1 p h p p f 1 P 
tans, and was sent to f d 16 9 H j 

at the Restoration, admdjm ddoo 

completed his transfo f h m g 

and timeserving of h gh h h 

Some few propos f h h h m ly 

contend as » for the f 1 d I d I y 

give an idea of the p pi d h mp f 1 1 

successor of the Apo 1 H ffi Th 1 p 

ces have power to bi d 1 b 1 1 h p 

prehend most advant pip d q 11 y 

and restrain those rehgious mistakes that tend toitssubver 
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" The Rehearsal Trnnsprased, Vol. I. pp. 97, 9 
1 Lotke's Works, "Vol- V. p. Ti. 
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they may, ai I j 1 1 1 1 h I f varda 

the sun ; wh n a n is ly « h n bl n o his 

own previous od f lly 1 g d b 11 who 

still retain them — is mp bl d b h vhich 

have animat d h n On 1 bj M HI If well 

observes : " TJ b bl g 1 h 1 idred 

times backwa d If IfljdgnnbB wk and 

variable, yet there are some drudgeries that no man of honor 
would put himself upon, and but few submit fo if ihcy were 
imposed; as, — suppose one had thought fit to pass over 
from one persuasion of the Christian religion into another, he 
would not choose to spit thrice at every article that he relin- 
quished, to curse solemnly his father and mother for having 
educated him in those opinions, to animate his new acquaint- 
ances to the massacring of his former comrades. These are 
businesses that can only be expected from a renegade of 
Algiers and Tunis ; — to overdo io expiation, and gain better 
credence of being a sincere Mussulman."? 

Marvell gives aa amusing account of the progress of Par- 
ker's conversion, — of the transformation by which the mag- 
got became a carrion-fly. In the second part of the " Ee- 
hearsal," after a humorous description of hie parentage and 
youth, he tells us that at the Restoration " he came to Lon- 
don, where ho spent a considerable time in creeping into all 
comers and companies, horoscoping up and down " (" as- 
trologizing " as he elsewhere expresses it) " concerning the 
duration of the governmeot; — not considering any thing as 
best, but as tmst lasting and most profitable : and after hav- 
ing many times cast a figure, he at last satisfied himself that 
the Episcopal government would endure as long as this King 
lived, and from thenceforward cast about how to be admitted 
into the Church of England, and find the highway to her 
preferments. In order to do this, he daily enlarged, not only 

• Rehearsal Traiisprosed, Vol. I, pp. !)1, 92. 
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his conversation, but his conscience, and was maiSe free of 
some of the town vices ; imagining, like Muleasses, Kicg of 
Tunis, (for I lake witness that on all occasions I treat him 
riilher above his quality than otherwise,) that, by biding him- 
self among the onions, be should escape being traced by his 
perfumes." * Mai-vel! sketches the early history and char- 
acter of Parker in both parts of the " Rehearsal," — though, 
as might be ' expected, with greater severity in the second 
than ill the first. A few sentences may not displease the 
reader. He says : — 

" This gentleman, as I have heard, after he had read Don Quis- 
oie and the Bible, besides such sehuol-books as were necessary for 
his age, was sent early to the university ; and there studied hard, 
and in a short time became a competent rhetotician, and no ill dis- 
putant. He had learned how to erect a Ihesis, and to defend it pro 

and am with a serviceable distinction And so, thinking hirn- 

self now ripe and qualified for (he greatest undertakings and highest 
fortune, he Iherefore exchanged the narrowness of the university 
for the town ; but coming out of the confinement of the square cap 
and the quadrangle into the open air, the world began to turn round 
with him, which he imagined, ttiough it were his own giddiness, to 
be nothing less than the quadrature of the circle. This accident 
concurring so happily to increase the good opinion which he natu- 
rally had of himself, he thenceforward applied to gain a like repu- 
tation wuh others. He followed the town life, haunted the best 
companies , and, to polish himself from any pedantic roughness, he 
reid and saw the plays with much care, and more proficiency than 
most of the auditory. But all this while he forgot not the main 
chance ; but heating of a vacancy with a nobleman, he clapped in, 
and easily obtained to be his chaplain ; from that day jou may lake 
the date of his preferments and his ruin ; for having soon wrought 
himself dexterously into his patron's favor, by short graces and ser- 
muits, and a. mimical way of drolling upon the Puritans, which he 
knew would take both at chapel and at table, he gained a great au- 
thority likewise among all the domestics. Tliey all listened to him 
as an oracle ; and they allowed him, by eommun consent, to have 
not only all the divinity, but more wit, too, than all the rest of the 

* Ruheuraal Transprosufl, Vol. II. pp. 77, 78. 
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family put together Nothing now must serve him, but he 

muEt be a madman in print, and writ* a book of Ecclesiastical Pol- 
ity. There he distributes all the territories of conscience into the 
prince's province, and makes the hierarchy to bo but bishops of the 
air; and talks at such an extravagant rate in things of higher con- 
cernment, that the reader will avow that in the whole discourse he 
had not one iucid interval." * 

The work here mentioned, the " Ecclesiastical Polity," 
was published in the year 1670. But the book which called 
forth Marvell was a Preface to a posthumous work of Arch- 
bishop Bramhall's, which appeared in 1672, In this piece 
Parker had displayed his usual zeal against the nonconform- 
ists, with more than usual acrimony, and pushed to the utter- 
most extravagance his favorite maxims of ecclesiastical tyr- 
anny. Like his previous woi'ks on similar matters, it was 
anonymous, though the author was pretty well known. Mar- 
vell dubs him " Mr. Bayes," under which name the Duke of 
Buckingham had ridiculed Dryden in the well-known play of 
"TheB«hea 1 fnh IfhhM lid giated 
his book, " Tl K 1 rsal Tran p sed T! I word 

was sugsested by h bc c wl h M B an ac- 
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The success of the " Rehearsal " was instant and signal. 
"After Parker had for some years entertained the nation 
with several virulent books," says Burnet, " he was attacked 
by the liveliest droll of the ago, who wrote in a burlesque 
strain, but with so peculiar and entertaming a conduct, that, 
from the King down to the tradesman, his books were read 
with great pleasure : that not only humbled Parker, but the 
whole party ; for the author of the ' Rehearsal Transprosed ' 
had all the men of wit {or, as the Freach phrase it, all the 
laugliers) on his side." 

In fact, Marvell exhibited his adversary in so ridiculous a 
light, that even his own party could not keep their counte- 
nances. The unhappy churchman resembled Gulliver at the 
court of Brobdignag, when the mischievous page stuck him 
into the marrow-bone. He cut such a ridiculous figure, that, 
says the author just cited, even the King and his courtiers 
could not help laughing at him. 

The first part of the " Rehearsal " elicited several answers. 
They were written for the most part in very unsuccessful 
imitation of Marvell's style of banter, and are now wholly 
forgotten. Mai-vell gives an amusing account of the efforts 
which were made to obtain effective replies, and of the hopes 
of preferment which may be supposed to have inspired their 
authore. Parker himself for some time declined any reply. 
At last came out his " fieproof to the Kehearsat Transprosed," 
in which he urged the government " to crush the pestilent 
fait, the servant of Cromwell, and the friend of Milton." To 
this work, Maireil replied in the second part of the " Re- 
hearsal." He was further spirited to it by an anonymous 
letter, pleasant and laconic enough, \efl for him at a friend's 
house, signed " T. G.," and concluding with the words : 
" If thou darest to print any lie or libel against Dr. Parker, 
by the eternal God, I will cut thy throat ! " He who wrote 
it, whoever he was, was ignorant of Marvell's nature, if he 
thought thereby to intimidate him info silence. His intrepid 
spirit was simply provoked by this insolent threat, which he 
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look cave to publish in the title-page of liis Reply. To thia 
publication Pai-ker attempted no rejoinder. Anthony Wood 
himself tells us, that Parker " judged it more prudent to lay 
down the cudgels, than to enter the lists again with an un- 
lowardly combatant, so hugely well versed and experienced 
in the then hut newly refined art, though much in the mode 
and fashion ever since, of sporting and jeering buffooneiy. It 
was generally thought, however, by many of those who were 
otherwise favorers of Parker's cause, that the victoiy lay on 
Marvell's side, and it wrought this good effect on Parker, that 
for ever after it took down his gi-eat spirit " : and Burnet tells 
us, that he " withdrew from the town, a 1 ceased v g fo 

Of this, the principal work of Marvell s s g la ge 
it is difficult, even were there space lo to p cs t I o 
reader with any considerable extracts, fie all o s ie 
often so obscure, — the wit of one page s so depends t oi 
that of another, — the humor and pleasantry are so continu- 
ous, — and the character of the work, from its very nature, 
is so excursive, that its merits can be appreciated only on a 
regular perusal. There are other reasons, too, which render 
lengthened citations scarcely practicable. The composition 
has faults which would inevitably disgust the generality of 
modern readers, or rather deter them altogether from giving 
any long extracts a continuous perusal. The work is also 
characterized by not a little of the coarseness which was so 
prevalent in that age, and from which Marvell was by no 
means free ; though, as we shall endeavor hereafter to show, 
his spirit was far from partaking of the malevolence of ordi- 
nary satirists. Some few instances of felicitous repartee or 
ludicrous imagery, which we have noted ui a repecusal of the 
work, will be found further on. 

Yet the reader must not infer that the sole, or even the 
chief, merit of the " lleheai-sal Transprosed " consists in wit 
and banter. Not only is there, amidst all its ludicrous levities, 
" a vehemence of solemn reproof, and an eloquence of invec- 
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live, that awes one with the spirit of the modern Junius " ; * 
but there are many passages of very powerful reasoning, in 
advocacy of trutlis which were then but ill understood, and 
of rights which had been shamefully violated. 

Perhaps the most interesting passages of the work are 
those in which Marvell refers to his great friend, John Milton. 
Parker, with his customary malignity, had insinuated that 
the poet, who waa then living in cautious retirement, might 
have been the author of the " Rehearsal," — apparently with 
the view of turning the indignation of government upon the 
illustrious recluse. Marvell had always entertained towards 
Milton a feeling of reverence akin to idolatry, and this 
stroke of deliberate malice was more than he could bear. 
He generously hastened to throw his shield over his aged and 
prostrate patron. 

About three years after the publication of the second part 
of the " Eehearsal," Marvell's chivah-ous love of justice im- 
pelled him again to draw the sword. In 1676, Dr. Croft, 
Bishop of Hereford, had published a work entitled, "The 
Naked Truth, or the True Slate of the Primitive Church, by 
a Humble Moderator." This work deserved the character 
of that sermon which Corporal Trim shook out of the vol- 
ume of Stevinus, " If you have no objections," said Mr. 
Shandy to Dr. Slop, " Trim shall read it." " Not in the 
least," replied Dr. Slop, " for it does not appear on which 
side of the question it is wrote ; it may be a composition of 
a divine of our church, as well as of yours, so that we run 
equal risks." " 'T is wrote upon neither side," quoth Trim, 
" for it is only upon conscience, an' please your honors." 
Even so was it with the good bishop's little piece. It was 
written on neither side. It enjoined on all religious parties 
the uttwelcome duties of forbearance and charily ; but as it 
especially exposed the danger and folly of enforcing a mi- 
nute uniformity, it could not be suffered to pass unchallenged 

* D'lsraeli. 
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in that age of high-ohurcli intolerance. It ivas petulantly at- 
tacked by Dr. Francis Turner, Master of St. John's College, 
Cambridge, in a pamphlet entitled, " Animadversions on the 
Naked Truth." This provoked our satirist, who replied in 
a pamphlet entitled, " Mr. Smirke, or the Divine in Mode." 
He here iits his antagonist with a character out of Etherege's 
" Man of Mode," — as he had before fitted Parker with one 
from Buckingham's " Rehearsal." Tlie merits and defects 
of this pamphlet are of much the same order as those of liis 
former work, — it is perhaps less disfigured by coarseness 
and vehemence. Of Dr. Croft's pamphlet, he beautifully 
expresses a feeling, of which we imagine few can have been 
unconscious when perusing any work which strongly appeals 
to our reason and conscience, and in which, as we proceed, 
we seem to recognize what we have often thought, but never 
uttered. " It is a book of that kind, that no Christian can 
peruse it without wishing himself to have been the author, 
and almost imagining that he is so ; the conceptions therein 
being of so eternal an idea, that''every man finds it to be but 
a copy of the original in his own mind." 

To this brochure was attached " A Short Historical Essay 
concerning Genera! Councils, Creeds, and Impositions, in 
Matters of Religion." It is characterized by the same 
strong sense and untiring vivacity as his other writings, and 
evinces a creditable acquaintance with ecclesiastical history ; 
but it is neither copious nor profound enough for the subject. 

In 1677 l\Iar\ell p bl led 1 s la t controversial piece, 
Ictdll tl etbyhsd nte ted love of fair play. 
It a a d f f tl eleb aled divine, John Howe, 

wl I t y 1 a t tl D ine Prescience" had 

he ud ly I d by th 1 ntagonistS- This little 

^olume, which s ih o ghout H ell's vein, is now ex- 
tremely scarce. It is not included in any edition of his works, 
and appears to have been unknown to all his biographers. 

His last work of any extent was entitled, " An Account of 
the (Srowth of Popery and Arbitrary Government in Eng- 
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land." It first appeared in 1678. It Is written with much 
vigor, — boldly vindiciiles the great principles of the consti- 
tution, — and discusses the limits of the royal prerogative. 
The gloomy anticipations expressed by the author were but 
too well justified by the public events which transpired subse- 
quently to his death. But the worst consequences of the 
principles and policy he denounced, were happily averted by 
the Revolution of 1688. 

A reward was offered by the government for the discov- 
ery of the author of this " libel," as it was pleasantly des- 
ignated. Marvell seems to have taken the matter very cool- 
ly, and thus humorously alludes to the subject, ia a private 
letter to Mr. Eamsden, dated June 10, 1678 : " There came 
out about Christmas If^t, here, a large book concerning the 
growth of Popery and arbitrary government. There have 
been great rewards offered in private, and considerable in the 
Gazette, to any one who could inform of the author or print- 
er, but not yet discovered. Three or four printed books 
since have described, as near as it was proper to go (the 
man being a member of Parliament), Mr. Marvell lo have 
been the author; but if he had, surely he should not have 
escaped being questioned in Parliament, or some other place." 

Marvell published, during the latter years of his life, sev- 
eral other political pamphlets, which, though now forgotten, 
were doubtless not without their influence in unmasking cor- 
ruption, and rousing the nation lo a consciousness of Its po- 
litical degradation. One jeu d^esprit, — a parody on the 
speeches of Charles II., — in which the flippancy and easy 
impudence of those singular specimens of royal eloquence 
are happily mimicked and scarcely caricatured, is veiy 
characteristic of his caustic humor. A few sentences may 
not displease the reader. 

" 1 toid yon at our last meeting, the winter was the fittest time 
for business, and truly I thought so, till my lord-treasurer assured 

me the spring was the best season for salads and subsidies 

Some of you, perhaps, will tliiuk it dangerous lo males me too rich ; 
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but I do not feai it, tor I promise you faithfully, wliatever you give 
me, I will always want ; and, although in other things my word 
may be thought a slender authority, yet in that, you may rely on 

me, I will never break it I can hear my straits with 

patience ; but my lord-treasurer does protest to me that the revenue, 
as it now stands, will not serve him and me too. One of us must 

pineh for it, if yon do not help me What shall we do for 

ships then? I hint this only 1o you, it being your business, not 
mine. I know by experience I can live without ships, I lived ten 
years abroad without, and never had my health better in my !ife ; but 
how you will be without, I will ieave to yourselves lo judge, and 
therefore hint this only hy the by. I don't insist upon it. There is 
another thing I most press more earnestly, and that is this : it seems 
a good part of ray revenue will expire in two or three years, ex- 
cept you will be pleased to continue it. I have to say for it, — Pray, 
why did you give me so much as you have done, unless you resolve 
to give on ae fast as I call for it ? The nation hates you already for 
giving BO much, and I will hate you too if you do not give me more. 
So that, if you do not stick to me, you will not have a friend in 

England Therefore look to it, and take notice, that if 

you do not malte me rich enough to undo you, it shall lie at your 
door. For my part I wash my hands on it I have eon- 
verted my natural sons from Popery 'T would do one's 

heart good to hear how prettily George can read already in the 
psalter. They are all line children, God (iless 'em, and so like me 
in their nnderstan dings ! But, as I was saying, I have, Ifl please 
you, given a pension to your favorite, my Lord Lauderdale, not so 
much that I thought he wanted it, as that you would take it kindly. 

I know not, for my part, what factious men would have ; 

but this 1 am sure of, my predecessors never did any thing like this 
to gain the good-will of their subjects. So much for your religion, 

and now for your property I must now acquaint you, 

that, by my lord- treasurer's advice, I have made a considerable re- 
trenchment upon my expenses in candles and charcoal, and do not 
intend to stop ; but will, with yont help, look into the k(e emhez- 
zlements of my dripping-pans and kitchen-stufF, of which, by the 
way, upon my conscience, neither my lord-treasurer nor my Lord 
Jjauderdale are guilty." * 

" Marvell's Works, Vol. I, pp. 428, 439. 
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Marvell's intrepid patriotism and bold writings had now 
made him so odious to the corrupt Court, and especially to 
the bigoted James, that he was compelled frequently to con- 
ceal himself, for fear of assassination. He makes an aflect- 
iQg allusion to this in one of his private letters, ^^Magis 
occidere,'" says he, " metuo quam ocddi ; non quod vitam 
tanti tsstimem, sed ne imparatus moriar" * 

He died August 16, 1678, the year that his obnoxious work 
on the Gi-owtli of Popery and Arbitrary Government ap- 
peared ; and, as he was in vigorous health just before, sus- 
picions were entertained that he had been poisoned. 

In pereon, according to the description of Aubrey, who 
knew him well, Marvell " was of a middllog stature, 
pretty strong set, roundish-faced, cherry-cheeked, hazel- 
eyed, brown-haired. In his conversation he was modest, and 
of very few words. He was wool to say he would not drink 
high or freely with any one with whom he could not trust his 
life." Captain Thompson gives a somewhat different account 
of his complexion aod the color of his eyes; but, as is often 
the case in more important points, he does not mention his 
authority. It seems probable that he has been giving us a 
description from the impression conveyed by his portraits 
(of which there are two), without allowing for the effects of 
time ; so that we have but the picture of a picture. 

Of the editions of Marvell's collected works, that of 1736, 
in two volumes duodecimo, contains only his poems and some 
of his private letters. That of Captain Thompson, in three 
volumes quarto, was published in 1776. Yet even this, as 
already said, omits one treatise. The Captain's diligence is 
indeed worthy of commendation, and his enthusiasm may be 
pai-doned. But he was far from being a correct or judicious 
editor, and is often betrayed by his indiscriminate admiration 
into escessivo and preposterous eulogy. The only separate 
biography is, we believe, the little volume mentioned at the 
head of this article. 

" Cooke's Life of Marvell, prefixed to liis Poems, p. U. 
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llip cliE.ractciif.lc ittnbule of Marvell's genius was un 
questnnably wil in all the vai eties of which — biief, sen 
tentious s-iicism fierce invective, light nilltry grave irony, 
and broad hughing hurnor — he seems to have been by na 
ture almost equally fitted to excel To say that he has equal- 
ly excelled in ill would be untrue, though striking examples 
of each might easily be aelectfd fiom hi9 writings The ac 
tiv ty with which his mind suggests ludicrous images and 
analogies 19 astonishing , he often positively staitles us bv the 
remoteness and odd ty ofthe soiices from which they aie 
supplied, and by the unexpected ingenuity -uid felicity f his 
repartees 

His forte however ippe'iia to be a graie inn cil bantei, 
■which he often pursues at such a length that there seems no 
limit to his fertility of invention In h s accumulation of 
ludicious images and allusions, — the untinng, exhaustive 
ridicule with which he will play upon the "idme topics, — ho 
IS unique , yet this peculiiritv not seldom leads hitn to drain 
the generous wine even to the diegs , to spoil a series of 
felicitous ralleiies by some farfetched conceit or unpaid on 
able extravagance 

B it though Alarvell was so great a master of wit, and es 
pecially of thit caustic species which is appropriate to satir 
ists, he sfcms to hiie been singularly fiee fiom many ofthe 
faults which distinguish that initable brotherhood Unspar 
mg and more le'^s as his ridicule is, contemptuous and lud 
cious as aie the lights in which he exhibits his opponent , 
nay, further though his invectives ire not only often teinbly 
severe, but (in compliance with the spirit of the age) often 
grossly coarse and personal, it is stili impossible to delect a 
single paiticle of maligmtj His geneial tone is eit! er that 
ot broad mirthful banter, or of the most cutting invective , 
but he appears equally devoid of malevolence in both. In 
the one, he seems amusing himself with opponents, for whom 
he has too much contempt to feel anger ; in the other, to act 
with the stern, impeiturbable gravity of one who is perform- 
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1 pi n but necessary functions of a public execu- 
n Tl f dom from the usual faults of satirists may 
b d 1 causes ; partly to the honhommie which, 

h II 1 1 for satire, was a peculiar characteristic of 
h m and nh h rendered him as Utile disposed to tali e 
ff e an I pi cable when it was offered, as any man of 
h m p ly the integrity of his nature, which, while 
p dim champion any cause in which justice had 

b -a I nnocence wronged, effectually preserved 

h f n h on exercise of his wit for the gratification 

full p rtly, perhaps principally, to the fact, that 

b h 1 ab q 1 ties restricted him to encounters in which 
h 1 d p Q II no concern. If he carried a keen sword, 
amp ceable and gentlemanly weapon ; it never 
1 f h bb d cept on the highest provocation, and, even 
n nl b h f of others. His magnanimity, self-con- 

1 d g d per, restrained him from avenging any iii- 
1 fi d 1 If ; — his chivalrous love of justice instant- 
ly t 11 1 1 n within him on behalf of the injured and 
pp 1 I IS perhaps well for Marvell's fame that his 
q 1 personal : had they been so, it is hardly 
p b bl h h powers of sarcasm and irony should have 
b n 1 1 a oc ated with bitterness of temper. 
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tif the weapon of satire. Not seldom, too, it must be soi-vow- 
fully adraittefl, the most exquisite sense of the ridiculous has 
been strangely combmed with a morbid, saturnine tempera- 
ment, which Iool!s on al! things with a jaundiced imagination, 
and surveys human infirmities and foibles with feelings not 
more remote from those of compassionate benevolence than 
of genuine mirth. Happy when, as in the case of Cowper, 
the influence of a benign heart and unfeigned humility pre- 
vents this tendency from degenerating into universal malevo- 
lence. There are few things more shockingly incongruous 
than the ghastly union of wit and misanthropy. Wit should 
be ever of open brow, joyous, and frank- hearted. Even the 
severest satire may be delicious reading when penned with 
the honlwmmie of Horace or of Addison, or the equanimity 
of Plato or of Pascal, Without pretending that Marvell had 
aught of the elegance or the delicacy of any of these immor- 
tal writers, we firmly believe he had as much kindly feeling 
as any of them. Unhappily the two by no means go togeth- 
er ; there may be the utmost refinement without a particle of 
good-nature ; and a great deal of good-nature without any 
refinement. It were easy to name writers, who, with the 
most exquisite grace of diction, can as little disguise the mal- 
ice of their nature, as Marvel, with all his coarseness, can 
make us doubt his benevolence. Through the veil of their 
language (of beautiful texture, but too transparent) wo see 
chagrin poorly stimulating mirth ; anger struggling to appear 
contempt, and failing ; malevolence writhing itself into an as- 
pect of ironical courtesy, but with grim distortion in the at- 
tempt ; and sarcasms urged by the impulses which, under 
different circumstances, and in another country, would have 
prompted to the use of the stiletto. 

It is impossible, indeed, not to regret the coarseness, often 
amounting to buffoonery, of Marvell's wit ; though, from the 
consideration just urged, we regard it with the more forbear- 
ance. Other palliations have been pleaded for him, derived 
from the character of his adversaries, the haste with which he 
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wrote, and tlie spirit of tlie age. The last is the strongest. 
The tomahawk and the seal ping- knife were not yet discredit- 
able weapons, or thrown aside as fit only for savage warfare ; 
and it is even probable that maay of the things which we 
should regard as gross insults then passed as pardonable jests. 
It is difficult for us, of course, lo Imagine that callousness 
which scarcely thinks any thing an insult but what is enforced 
by the argumentum baculinum. Between the feelings of our 
forefathers and our own, there seems to have been as great a 
difference as between those of the farmer and the clergyman, 
so ludicrously described by Cowper in his "Yearly Dis- 

" 0, why are facmera made so coarse. 
Or clergy made so linel 
A kick that scarce would move a horse 
May kill a sound divine." 

The haste with which Marvell wrote must also bo pleaded 
a an excuse for the inequalities of his works. It was not the 
ago n wl ich authors elaborated and polished with care, or 
a bn tted vith a good grace to the limm labor ; and if it had 
been Ma -veil allowed himself no leisure for the task, The 
second p rt of the " Rehearsal," for example, was published 
in the same year in which Parker's " Reproof" appeared. 
We must profess our belief that no small portion of his writ- 
ings stand in great need of this apology. Exhibiting, as they 
do, amazing vigor and fertility, the wit is by no means al- 
ways of the first order. 

We must not quit the subject of his wit, without presenting 
the reader with some few of his pleasantries; premising that 
they form hut a very small part of those which we had 
marked in the perusal of his works ; and that, whatever their 
merit, it were easy to find many others fully equal lo them, 
if we could afford space for citation. 

Ironically bewailing the calamitous effects of printing, our 
author exclEums : " O Printing ! how hast thou disturbed Iho 
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peace of maakind ! Lead, when moulded into bullets, is not 
so mortal as when founded into letters. There was a mistake, 
sure, in the story of Cadmus ; and the serpents' teeth which 
he sowed were nothing else but the lettera which he invent- 
ed." Parker having declared, in relation to some object of 
his scurrility, that he had written, " not to impair his esteem, 
but to correct his scribbling humor," Marvell says : " Our 
author is as courteous as lightning, and can melt the sword 
without ever hurting the scabbard." After alleging that hia 
opponent often has a by-play of malignity even when bestow- 
ing commendations, he remarks : " The author's end was 
only railing. He could never have induced himself to praise 
one man but in order to rail on another. Ho never oils his 
hone but that he may whet his razor, and that not to shave, 
but to cut men's throats." On Parker's absurd and bombas- 
tic exaggeration of the merits and achievements of Bishop 
Bramhall, Marvel! wittily says : " Any worthy man may pass 
through the world unquestioned and safe, with a moderate 
recomraendatioti ; but when he is thus set off and bedaubed 
with rhetoric, and embroidered so thick that you cannot dis- 
cern the ground, it awakens naturally (and not altogether 
unjustly) interest, curiosity, and envy. For all men pretend 
a share in reputation, and love not to see it engrossed and 
monopolized ; and are subject to inquire {as of great estates 
suddenly got) whether he came by all this honestly, or of 
what credit the person is that tells the story ? And the same 

hath happened as to this bishop Men seeing him 

furbished up in so martial accoutrements, like another Odo, 
Bishop of Baieux, and having never before heard of hia 
prowess, begin to reflect what giants he defeated, and what 
damsels he rescued After all our author's bom- 
bast, when we have searched all over, we find ourselves 
bilked in our expectation ; and he hath created the bishop, 
like a St. Christopher in the popish churches, as big as tea 
porters, and yet only employed to sweat under the burden of 
an infant." Of the paroxysms of rage with which Parker re- 
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fell to one of his advei-sarie=i } on 1 e d § nguishes by his 
imtia!'', Mai veil says: "As oft as he loes but name those 
two first letters, he is like le siand of Fayal, on fire in 
threescoie and ten places " ; and afii 1 at if he were of 

thit fclIow\ diet here about town that ep urizes on burn- 
ing coals, drinks healths in scild ng br msto e, scranches the 
glasses foi his dessert, and dnws 1 s breath through glowing 
tobacco- pipps, he could not show no e flame than he always 
does upon that subject." Pa ker a passage of unequalled 
absurdity, having lepresented Geneva as on the south side of 
the Lake Leman, Marvell ingeniously represents the blunder 
as the subject of discussion in a private company, where va- 
rious diwll solutions are proposed, and where he, with exqui- 
site irony, pretends to take Parker's part. " I," says Mar- 
vell, " that was stJIl oa the doubtful and excusing part, said, 
(hat, to give the right situation of a town, it was necessary 
first to know in what position the gentleman's bead then was 
when he made his observation, and that might cause a great 
diversity, — as much as this came to." Having charged his 
adversary with needlessly obtrudjog upon the world some 
petty matters which concerned only himself, from an exag- 
gerated idea of his own importance, Marvell droUy says : 
" When a man is once possessed with this fanatic kind of 
spirit, he imagines, if a shoulder do but itch, that the world 
has galled it with leaning on it so long, and therefore he 
wisely shrugs to remove the globe to the other. If he chance 
but to sneeze, he salutes himself, and courteously prays that 
the foundations of the earth be not shaken. And even so 
the author of the ' Ecclesiastical Polity,' ever since he crept 
up to be but the weathercock of a steeple, trembles and 
ci-eaks at every puiTof wind that blows him about, as if the 
Church of England were falling, and the state tottered." 
After ludicrously describing the efiecl of the first pari of the 
" Reheai-sal " in exacerbating all bjs opponent's evil pas- 
sions, he remarks r " He seems not so fit at present for the 
archdeacon's seal, as to take his place below in the church 
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amongst the etiergumeni." Parker had charged him with a sort 
of plagiarism for having quoted so many passages out of his 
book. On ihh Marvell observes ■ " It has I believe indeed 
angered him, as b ml hi m 1 w 
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and folly of suspending the peace of the nation on so fiivo- 
lous a matter as " ceremonial," he says : " For a prince to 
adventure all upon such a cause, is like Duke Charles of 
Burgundy, who fought three battles for an imposition upon 
sheep-akins " ; and " for a clergyman to offer at persecution 
upon this ceremonial account, is (as is related of one of the 
popes) to justify his indignation for his peacock, by the ex- 
ample of God's angei- for eating the forbidden fruit." He 
justifies his severity towards Parker in a very ludicrous way : 
" No man needs letters of marque against one that is an open 
pirate of other men's credit. I remember, within our own 
time, one Simons, who robbed always on the bricolle, — that 
is to say, never interrupted the passengers, but still set upon 
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the thieves tliemsehes, after, like Sir John Falstaff, they were 
gorged wilh a booty; and by this way — so ingenious that 
it was scarce criminal — he Uved secure and unmolested all 
his days, with the reputation of a judge rather than of a high- 
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display, either of fancy or passion ; think a splendid illustra- 
tion nothing hut the ambuscade of a fallacy, and strong emo- 
tion as tantamount to a confession of unsound judgment. 
As Archbishop Whately has well remarked, such men, hav- 
ing been warned that " ridicule is not the test of truth," and 
that " wisdom and wit are not the same thing, distrust every 
thing that can possibly be regarded as witty; not having 
judgment to perceive the combination, when it occurs, of wit 
and sound reasoning. The ivy wreath completely conceals 
from their view the point of the ikj/rsus." 

The fact is, that all Marvell's endowments were on a large 
scale, though his wit greatly predominated. His judgment 
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was remarkably clear and sound 1 s log c b o c s o 
femptlble, his sagacity n p c cal m e s g ea s ale s 
for business apparently of 1 e firs o d d h d 

indefatigable. His iraag a on hough d 

in ministefing to his v wo Id f s ffi y 

have made him a poet considerably abov m 
chiofly alive to the ludicrous, he was by m 
to the beautiful. We cannot, iodeed, 
on his Poems which some of his critics h m 

They are very plentifully disfigured d 

quaiatnesses of the age, and as freque w g 
preasion and harmony of numbers. O mp 

which Captain Thompson's indiscrimu m d 

fain have aiEliated to his Muse, the hcs p d 

his ; and one is of doubtful origin. The h m 
" When Israel, freed from Phar 

is a well-known composition of Dr. W d 

of "WilliamaiidMargaret"isofdubiou h p T 
probably of earlier date than the age ft P "^ 

author, the reasons which Captain Thompson gives for assign- 
ing it to Marvell are altogether unsatisfactory. Still, there are 
unquestionably many of his genuine poems which Indicate a 
rich, though ill- cultivated fancy ; and in some few stanzas 
there is no little grace of expression. The little piece on 
the Pilgrim Fathers, entitled " The Emigrants," the fanciful 
" Dialogue between Body and Soul," the " Dialogue between 
the Resolved Soul and Created Pleasure," and the " Coronet," 
all contain lines of much elegance and sweetness. It is in 
his satirical poems, that, as might be expected from the char- 
acter of his mind, his fancy appears most vigorous ; though 
these too are largely disfigured by the characteristic defects 
of the age, and many, it must bo confessed, are entirely with- 
out merit. With two or three lines from his ludicrous satire 
on Holland, we cannot refrain from amusing the reader. 
Some of the strokes of hureior are certainly happy : — 
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" Holland, that scarce deserves the name of land. 
As but the offscouring of the British sand ; 
And so much earth as was contributed 
By English pilots when they headed the lead ; 
Or what by th' ocean's slow alluirion fell. 
Of shipwrecked cockle and the rousele-shell ; 
This indigested vomit of the sea 
Fell to the Dutch by juat propriety. 
Glad then, as miners who have found the ore, 
They, with mad labor, fished the land to shore ; 
And dived as desperately for each piece 
Of earth, as it had been of ambergris ; 
Collecting anxiously small loads of clay, 
Less than what building swallows bear away ; 
For as with pigmies who best kills the crane, 
Among the hungry he that treasures grain. 
Among tJio blind the one-eyed blinkard reigns, 
So rules among the drowned he that drains. 
Not who first see the rising sun commands ; 
But who could first discern the rising lands. 
Who best could know to pump an earth so lealt. 
Him they their lord, and country's father, speak," 
His Latin poems aro amongst his best. The composition 
often shows no contemptible skill in that language ; and hero 
and there the diction and versification are such as would not 
have absolutely disgraced his great coadjutor, Mlilon. In all 
the higher poetic qualities there can, of course, be no com- 
parison between tlicm. 

With such a mind as we have ascribed to him, — and we 
think his works fully justify what has been said, — with such 
aptitudes for business, soundness of judgment, powers of rea- 
soning, and readiness of sarcasm, one might have anticipated 
that he would have taken some rank as an orator. Nature, 
it is certain, had bestowed upon him some of the most impor- 
tant intellectual endowments of one. It is true, indeed, that 
with his principles and opinions he would have found himself 
strangely embarrassed in addressing any Parliament in the 
days of Charles II., and stood but a moderate chance of ob- 
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taioing a candid hearing. But we have no proof that he ever 
made the trial. His Parliamentary career in thia respect re- 
sembled that of a much greater man, — Addison, who, 
with wit even superior to his own, and with much more ele- 
gance, if not more strength of mind, failed signally as a 
speaker. 

Marvell'a learning must have been very extensive. His 
education was superior ; and, as we have seen from the testi- 
mony of Milton, his industry had made him master, during 
his long sojourD on the Continent, of several Continental lan- 
guages. It is certain, also, that he continued to be a student 
11 I ' d : his works bear ample evidence of his wide and 
mis 11 us reading. He appears to have been well versed 
b ■aoches of literature, though be makes no pedan- 
d pi y f erudition, and in tliis respect is favorably distin- 
y 1 1 f m many of his contemporaries ; yet he cites his 

h h the familiarity of a thorough scholar. In the 

1 p of history he appears to have been particularly 

11 d nd de ves his witty illustrations from such re- 
m d bscu e sources, that Parker did not hesitate to 

a, i b 1 f 1 he had sometimes drawn upon his inven- 

Q f h n In his reply, Marvell justifies himself in all 
th n an s, and lakes occasion to show that his op- 

ponent's learnmg is as hollow as all his other pretensions. 

The style of Marvell is very unequal. Though often rude 
and unpolished, it abounds in negligent felicities, presents us 
with frequent specimens of vigorous idiomatic English, and 
now and then attains no mean degree of elegance. It bears 
the stamp of the revolution which was then passing on the 
language, — being a medium between the involved and peri- 
odic structure, so common during the former half of the cen- 
tury, and which was ill adapted to a language possessing so 
few inflections as oure, and that simplicity and harmony which 
were not fully attained till the age of Addison. There is a 
very large infusion of short sentences, and the structure in gen- 
eral is as unlike that of his great colleague's prose as can be 
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imagmed. Many of Marvell's pages flow wifh so much ease 
and grace, as to be not unworthy of a later period. To that 
revolution in style to which we have just alluded, he must, in 
no slight degree, have contvibuled ; for, little as hia works are 
koown or read now, the most noted of tliem were once uni- 
versally popular, and perused with pleasure, as Burnet testi- 
fies, hy eveiy body, " from the king to the liadeamon " 

Numerous examples show, that it is almost impossible for 
even the rarest talents to confer peimanent populaiity oa 
books which turn on topics of temporary interest, however 
absorbing at the lime. If Pascal's transcendent genius has 
heeo unable to rescue even the " Lettres ProMnciales " from 
partial oblivion, it is not to be expected that Marvell should 
have done more for the " Rehearsal Transpiosed " Swift, it is 
true, about half a century later, was pleased, while express- 
ing a similar opinion, to make .an exception in favor of Mar- 
veil. " There is indeed," says he, " an exceptioa when any 
great genius thinks if worth his while to expose a foolish piece ; 
so we still read Marvell's answer to Parker with pleasure, 
though the book it answers be sunk long ago." But this state- 
ment is scarcely applicable row. It is true that the " Re- 
hearsal" is occasionally read hy the curious ; but it is by the 
resolutely curious alone. 

Yet assuredly he has not lived in vain who has successfully 
endeavored to abate the nuisances of hia own time, or lo put 
down some insolent abetter of vice and corruption. Nor is 
it possible in a world like this, in which there is such contin- 
uity of causes and effects, — where one generation transmits 
its good and its evil to the next, and the consequences of each 
revolution in principles, opinions, or tastes are propagated 
along the whole line of humanity, — to estimate either the 
degree or pei'petuity of the beneiita conferred by the com- 
plete success of works even of transient interest. By modi- 
fying the age in which he lives, a roan may indirectly modify 
the character of many generations to come. His worlts may 
he forgotten while their effects sui-vive, 
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Marvell's history affords a signal inslance of the benefits 
which may bo derived from well-directed satire. There are 
cases in which it may be a ^iluable auxil iiy to decency, vir- 
tue, and religion, where argument and persuasion both fail 
Many, indeed, doubt both the legLi macj of the weapon itself 
and the success with which it can be emploj ed But facts 
are against ihcm. To hope it can evci supply the phcc of 
religion as a radical cure for vice or immoralilj, Mould be 
chimerical ; but there are many pernicious customs, violations, 
of propriety, ridiculous, yel tolerated follies, which religion 
can scarcely touch without endangering her dignity. To as- 
sail them is one of the most legitimate offices of satire ; nor 
is there the slightest doubt that the " Spectator" did more to 
abate many of the prevailing follies and pernicious customs 
of the age, than a thousand homilies. This, however, may 
be admitted, and yet it may be said that it does not reach the 
case of Marvell and Parker, Society, it may be argued, will 
bear the exposure of its own evils with great equanimity, and 
perhaps profit by it ; no individual being pointed at, and each 
being left to digest his own lesson under the pleasant convic- 
tion that it was designed priocipallj for his neighbors As 
corporations wii! perpetrate actions of which each infividual 
member would be ashimed, so coiporations will hsten to 
charges which every indmdual member would regaid as in- 
sults. But no man, it is said, is likely to be recHimed from 
error or vice by being made the object of meiciless ndicule 
AH ttis we believe most true. But then it is not to be forgot- 
ten, that it may not be the satirist's object to reclaim the individ- 
ual, — he may have little hope of that, — he may write for the 
sake of those whom his victim maligns and injures. When the 
exorcist takes Satan in hand, it is not because he is an Ori- 
genist, and " believes in the conversion of the Devii," but in 
pity to the supposed objects of his malignity. It is much the 
same when a man like Marvell undertakes to satirize a man 
like Parker. Even such a man may be abashed and con- 
founded, though he cannot be reclaimed ; and if so, tho satir- 
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ist gains his object, and society gains tlie benefit. Esperi- 
ence fully sliows us tliat tliere are many inert wlio will be re- 
strained hy ridicule long after they are lost to virtue, and that 
they are accessible to shame when they are utterly inacces- 
sible to argument. 

This was just the good that Marvell effected. He made 
Parker, it is true, more furious ; but he diverted, if he could 
not turn, the tide of popular feeling, and thus prevented much 
mischief. Parker, and others like him, were doing all they 
could to inflame angry passions, to revive the most extrava- 
gant pretensions of tyranny, and to preach up another cru- 
sade aga't) he on onfo m'ats Ma ell s books were a 
condu o o he da ge o s fl d f he e ia any explosion 
at all a an explos o of n « He had all the 

laughers o 1 s s le say B I CI arlcs II.'s reign, 

the e we e fe V who belo d o ai j o 1 e class ; and then, 
as o en found rape s ble o a g d be angry at the 
same ne I s ou fi m bel ef la ^ a ell did moie to 
hu biePale and eu 1 ze i e nfl ence of his partj, ly 
the Rei earsal Tap osed la lee Id hive done by 
writing half a dozen folios of polemical divinity , just -is Pas- 
cal did more to unmask the Jesuits and damage their cause 
by his "Provincial Letters," than had been eflectel by all 
(he efforts of all their other opponenla put togethti 

But admirable as were Marvell's inteUeclual endowment'?, 
it is his moral worth, after all, which constitutes his principal 
claim on the admiration of posterity, and which shed* a re- 
deeming lustre on one of the darkest pages of the English 
annals. Inflexible integritj wis the basis of it — inlegiily 
by which he has not unworlhih eirned the glorious mme of 
the "British Aristides." With talents and acquiremfnts 
which might have justified him in aspiring to almost any 
office, if ho could have disbuidened himself of his con'-cience , 
with wit which, in that frivolous age, was a surer passport to 
fame than any amount eithei of intellect or virtue, and w hich, 
as we have seen, mollified even the monarch himself, in spite 
of prejudice ; Marvell preferred poverty and independence 
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to riches and servility. He liad learned the lesson, prac- 
tiaed by few in that age, of being content with little, — so 
that he preserved his conscience. He could be poor, but he 
could not be mean ; could starve, but could not cringe. By 
economizing in the articles of pride and ambition, he could 
afford to keep what their votaries were compelled to retrench, 
ihe nece^ai'ies, or rather the luxuries, of integj'ity and a good 
conscience. Neither menaces, nor caresses, nor bribes, nor 
poverty, nor distress, could induce him to abandon bis integ- 
rity ; or even to take an office in which it might be tempted 
or endangered. He only who has arrived at this pitch of 
magnanimity, has an adequate security for his public virtue. 
He who cannot subsist upon a little, who has not learned to 
be content with such things as he has, and even to be content 
with almost nothing ; who has not learned to familiarize his 
thoughts to poverty, much more readily than he can familiar- 
ize them to dishonor, is not yet free from peril. Andrew 
Marvell, as his whole course proves, had done this. But we 
shall not do full justice to his public integrity, if we do not 
bear in mind the corruption of the age in which he lived ; the 
manifold apostasies amidst which he letained his conscience ; 
and the effect winch such wide spread profligacy must have 
had in making tbouaands almost sceptical as to whether there 
were such a thing -is public viitue at all. Such a relaxation 
in the code of speculative morals is one of the worst results 
of general profligacy in practice But Andrew Marvell was 
not to be deluded , and amid&t corruption perfectly unparal- 
leled, he still continued untainted We are accustomed to 
hear of his virtue as a truly Roman virtue, and so it was ; but 
it was somethi g moie Onlj the bet pages of Roman his- 
tory can supply a pnrallel there was no Cincinnatua in those 
ages of her sliime which alone can be compared with those 
of Charles II. It were hi ciser to hi I a Cinclnnatus during 
the period of the Enghah Oommomiealth, than an Andrew 
Mai-vell in the age of Commodus 

The integrity and patiioti'.m whiih distinguished him in 
his relations to the f Dutt aha mail td dl his public conduct. 
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He was evidently most scrupulously honest and faithful in the 
discharge of his duty to his constituents ; and, as we have 
seen, punctilious in guarding against any thing which could 
tarnish his fair fame, or defile his conscience. On reviewing 
the whole of his public conduct, we may well say that he at- 
tained his wish, expressed ia the lines which he has written in 
imitation of a chorus in the Thyestes of Seneca ; — 

" Climb at court for me that will 
Tottering favor's pinnacle ; 
Ali I seek is to lie Bliil, 
Settled ia some secret nest, 
In calm leisure let me rest. 
And, far off the public stage. 
Pass away my silent age. 
Thus, when without noise, unknown, 
1 have lived out all my span, 
J shall die without a groan, 
An old, honest countryman." 

He seen s to 1 ave been as amiable in his private as he was 
est mible h s public character. So far as any documents 
th o ¥ I gh pon tl e subject, the same integrity appears to 
have been tl e ha"! s of both. He is described as of a very 
reser ed and qu et temper ; but, like Addison, (whom in this 
respect, as q so ne few others, he resembled,) exceedingly 
facetious and lively amongst his intimate friends. HIa disin- 
teiested championship of others is no less a proof of hia 
sympathy »Hh the oppie&sed than of his abhorrence of op- 
pression ; and many plea&mg traits of amiability occur in his 
piivate correspondence, as well as m his writings. On the 
whole, we think that Marvell's epitaph, strong as the terms of 
panegyric are, recoi-ds little moi-e than the truth ; and that 
it was not in the vain spirit of boasting, but in the honest con- 
sciousness of virtue and integrity, that he himself concludes 
a letter to one of his correspondents in the words, — 
" Disce, puer, virtutem ex me, verumque laborem ; 
Fortunam exaiiis." 
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and, what is of more consequence, must depend — except in 
the rare case in which some faithful Boswell continually doga 
the heels of genius — on the doubtful authority and ieaky 
memory of those who report it. Letters, on the other hand, 

' "Edinbui^li Review," Jnly, 1845. 

Dr. Martin Lvihei's Brieje, Sejulschreibcn wnd Bedenhcn, voUsiandig nus 
dot verschiedeiien Ausgal>en seiner Werke ujid Bi jfiie, aus andem Bilchem 
uiid aoch aiAetiMzlen Eandschiflea gfscanmeU. Krilisch vud Msforlsck bear' 
beltet von Dr. Wilhelm Mabtin IiEbebecht Db Wbtte. 5 vols. 
8ro. Berlin. 

{Dr. Martin Luther's Entire Correspondence, careJkMy compiled from the 
various Editions of his Works and Letters, fi-om other Books, and Jj-oia 
Ahnascripis as yet piiBolc, Edited, with Crilictd and Historical Notes, hg 
Db. WiiHELM Martin Lbbebecht Db Wettb.) 
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if they be copious, unpremeditated, and not iiifetided for the 
eye of the world, will exhibit the character in all its moods 
and phases, and by its own utterancea. While some will dis- 
close to, ua the habitual statea of thought and feeling, and 
admit us even into the privacy of the heart, others, composed 
under the stimulus of great emergencies, and in those occa- 
sional auspicious expansions of the faculties, which neither 
come nor cease at our bidding, will furnish no unworthy cri- 
terion of what such a mind, even in its most elevated moods, 
or by its most deliberate efforts, can accomplish. 

If ever any man's character could be advantageously stud- 
ied in his letters, it is surely that of Luther. They are 
addressed to all sorts of persons, are composed on an immense 
diversity of subjects, and, as to the mass of them, are more 
thoroughly unpremeditated, as well as more completely sug- 
gesfed ex visceribus causa, to use the phrase of Cicero, than 
those of almost any other man. They are also more copious ; 
as copious as those even of his great contemporary Erasmus, 
to whom letter- writing was equally business and amuseraenl. 
What appear voluminous collections in our degenerate days, 
those of Sevigne, Pope, Walpole, Cowper, even of Swift, 
dwindle in comparison. In De Wette's most authentic and 
admirable edition, they occupv five very thick and closely 
printed volumes. The learn d j 1 a p f amus- 

ingly characteristic of the lite n I nd I t g ble re- 
search of Giermany, tells us, I hi I d f om ob- 
scure hiding-places and mould g an p than a 
hundred unprinted letters, and h d I p n llection 
with their contents. By bin If 1 I -a nts, he 
has ransacked " the treasures f I 1 f \\ ar, the 
libraries at Jena, Erfurt, Goth ^\ If b IF nkfort-on- 
the-Maine, Heidelberg, and Basle , and has lecened " pre- 
cious contributions " from Breslau, Riga, Strasburg, MiJnich, 
Zurich, and other places. There are many, no doubt, which 
time has consigned to oblivion, and perhaps some fevv which 
still lie unknown in public or private repositories, — undetect- 
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German letters. Almost all, Ijowevet, fiom the Wartburg 
are in Latin. 

Of late years they have received considerable attention. 
M. Michelet, in his very pleasing volumes, in which he has 
made Luther draw his own portrait, by presenting a series 
of extracts from his writings, has derived no small portion of 
his materials from the letters ; while all recent historians of 
(he Reformation, especially D'Aubign6 and Waddington,* 

" We carniot menlion the name of Dr. Waddington without thanking 
him for the gratification we have deiived fram the perusal of the three 
Tolumea of his "Hiatoiy of the Reformation," and expi'eaaing our hopes 
that he will soon fulfil hia promise of a fourth. Less brilliant than that 
of D'Aubign^, his work is at least ica ec[unl in research, certainly not in- 
ferior in the comprehensiyenesB of its views, or the solidity of its i-efleo- 
tions, and in severe fidelity is perhaps even superior. Not that, in this 
last respect, we have much to complain of in D'Aubignii ; bnt as he has 
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have dug deep, and with immense advanttige, in tlie same 
mine. Not only do they form, as De Wetle says, " a diary, 
as it were, of Luther's life," " gleichsam ein Tagehuch seiaes 
Lebens " ; hut they enable us to trace better tiian in almost 
any history, because more minutely, the. whole early progress 
of the Reformation, 

As we conceive that Luther's character could be nowhere 
more advantageously studied than in this voluminous corre- 
spondence, we propose in the present article to make it the 
basis of a few lemarks on his most prominent intellectual and 
moral qualities 

No modem author, in our opinion, has done such signal 
iDju&tice to Luther's intellect as Mr. Hallam, whose excellent 
and w ell -practised judgment seems to us, in this instance, to 
haie entnely deserted him, "Luther's amazing influence 
on the resolutions of his own age, and on the opinions of man- 
kind, seems," sajs he, " to have produced, aa is not unnatu- 
ral, an exaggerated notion of his intellectual greatness." * 
Ajid be then proceeds to reduce it to assuredly very moderate 
dimension'!, founding his judgment principally on Luther's 
writings 

Now, if Mr Hallam had been nothing more than a mere 
cntic, we should not have wondered at such a decision. It 
would have been as natural in that case to misinterpret the 
genius of Luther, as for Mallet to write the life of Bacon and 
" forget that he was a philosopher." But when we reflect 

great skill in tha selection and grnphic disposition of his maCerials, so !is 
Eometimes sacrlDces a little too much to gratify it, — : as, ibr example, in 
the dramatic focm he has given Co Lather's narrative of his interview 
■with Miltita ("Vol. II. pp. 8 - 12) . There is also a too nniform brilliancy, 
and too little repose aboat the style. But it were most nngratefnl to de- 
ny the rare merits of the work. We only hope its unprecedented pop- 
ularity may not deprive us of another volume from the pen of Dr. Wad- 
dington. His " Histoid of the Reformation " is, in our judgment, very 
superior to Ms " Church History," though that has no inconsiderable 

* Introduction to the Literature of Europe, Vol. I. p. 513. 
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of which great statesmen, great conquerors, great orators, 
are made; — by the last, however, not meaning the mere 
" mob orator," who attains and preserves a powerful influence 
by just following the multitude he appears to lead, and who, 
if popular, is popular in virtue of Swift's receipt for becoming 
— h by 1 

} 1 I f tl b 

1( 1 f J 11 

p 1 b! 1 d J r su / 



— Isa dpk Id flu 

g 1 1 k I 

d f i f h d d I 



f h 



wh h 1 d I h 'ly PP f 1 P 

ics aod arguments hlsely to prevail, the same sagacity in cal- 
culating moral cau<ieg and eflects ; and we need not wonder, 
therefore, that the great statesman and the persuasive orator 
have so often been found united in the same individual. 

Now, to achieve any of the great tasks to which this class 
of minds seem born ; to manage vast and difficult affairs with 
address, and bring them to an unexpectedly prosperous issue ; 
to know how to seize the critical moment of action with prop- 
er decision, or lo exercise patience and self-control in waiting 
for it ; to penetrate the springs of human conduct, whether 
in the genus or the individual; to sway the minds of whole 
communities, as whole forests bow at once before the voice 
of ihe tempest; to comprehend and calculate the inter- 
action of numberless causes and effects ; to originate and ex- 
ecute daring enterprises in the face of many obstacles, phys- 
ical and moral, and not only in the midst of opposite wills 
and conflicting interests, but often by means of them, — ul! 
this seems to us to imply as wonderful a combination of intel- 
lectual qualities as that which enables the mathematical ana- 
lyst to disentangle the intricacies of a transcendental equation, 
or the metaphysician to speculate profoundly on the freedom of 
the human will, or the origin of evil. Nor do those who have 
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thus been both authors and actors in the real drama of history, 
appear tousless worthy ofour admiration than those who have 
but imagined what the former have achieved. There are, uo- 
questionahly, men who have been as famous for wliat they havo 
done, as others have been or can be for what they have written. 

It is precisely to such an order of genius, — whatever his 
merits or defects as a writer., — that the intellect of Luther is, 
in our judgment, to be referred ; and, considered in this point 
of view, we doubt whether it is very possible to exaggerate 
its greatness. In a sagacious and comprehensive survey of 
the peculiarities of his position in all the rapid changes of his 
most eventful history ; in penetrating the characters and de- 
tecting the motives of those with whom he had lo deal ; in 
fertility of expedients ; in promptitude of judgment and of 
action ; in nicely calculating the effect of bold measures, es- 
pecially in great emergencies, — as when he burnt the papal 
hull, and appeared at the Diet of Worms ; in selecting the 
arguments likely to prevail with the mass of men, and in that 
contagious enihusif^m of character which imbues and inspires 
them with a spirit like its own, and fills fhem with boundless 
confidence in its leadership ; — in all these respects, Luther 
does not appear lo us far behind any of those who have 
played illustnous parts in this world's affairs, or obtained an 
empire over the minds of their species. 

And surely this is sufficient for one man. No one ever 
denies the intellect of Pericles or Alexander, Cromwell or 
Napoleon, to be of the highest order, merely because none 
of these have left ingenious treatises of philosophy, or exqui- 
site strains of poetry, or exhibited any of the traces either of 
a calm or beautiful intellect : and in like manner it is enough 
for Luther to be known as the author of the Reformation. 

Sucb are the original limitations of the human faculties, and 
so distinct the forms of intellectual excellence, that it is at best 
but one comparatively little sphere that even the greatest of 
men is qualified to fill. Talte him out of that, and the giant be- 
comes a dwarf, the genius a helpless changeling. Aristotle, 
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thougli he wrote admirably on rhetoric, would have made, we 
fear, but an indifFerenI Demosthenes ; and Demosthenes would 
p b bly 1 b } bs xpounder of the princi- 

pl f h Af m k all allowances for the 

fl f d d d g that it is difficult to 

1 1 h d y 1 der a different training, 

mp 11 d d 1 1 re are cases, and those 

« lly f m d p 1 n a single department, 

wh h b g 1 t it is beyond the art of 

11 h sch Im h Id o alter it. 

E ly d g 1 L h intellect is to be princi- 

p ily g d d h ! gh w h indicated, we yet must 
p f ss bel f n p ly literary point of view, 

M H 11 I as 1 hi h J tice. When we consid- 
er the popular design of his writings, and that they fulfilled it, 
many of their apparent defects will disappear ; and when we 
consider their voluminousness — the rapidity with which they 
were thrown off — and the overwhelming engagements under 
the pressure of which they were produced, many real defects 
may well be pardoned. A word or two on each of these topics. 

As to their character, they were chiefly designed ad popii- 
Ivm, — addressed to human nature so-and-so conditioned ; 
and whether we look at what histojy has told us of the state 
of that public mind to which they appealed, or to their notori- 
ous effects, we think it must be admitted, that they were admi- 
rably calculated to accomplish their purpose. It has been 
already said, that we must look in the mind of Luther for the 
species of greatness which may fairly be expected there, and 
not for one to which an intellect so constituted could make no 
pretensions. No man will challenge for him the praise of 
metaphysical subtlety, or calmness of judgment in dealing 
with evidence. To neither the one nor the other surely can 
he lay claim, who ilatters himself that he has found an escape 
from the absurdities of ti-an substantiation in the equal absurd- 
ities of consubslaotiation ; or who thinks himself warranted 
in setting aside the evidence for the authentic lly of the Epis- 
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tie of Tames, because he supposes he has found a sentence 
in it which coniradicls his nterpretation of an Epistle of Paul, 
the authentic fy of which has no higher evidence. The class 
of intellects to whn,h we have ventured to refer that of Luther 
are lobuat and sagacious, rather than subtle or profound ; lit- 
tle fitted for the investigation of abstract truth, and impatient 
of whatever is not practical , better adapted for a skilful ad- 
vocacy of piinciples than for calm investigation of them, and 
little solicitous, in their exh bition, of philosophic precision 
or theoietn, completeness Seizing with uislinctive sagacity 
those po nts which are best calculated to influence the com- 
mon mind, the^ are not very ambitious (even if they could 
attain it) ot the praise of a severely logical method. But 
ihey well know how to do that for which the mere philosopher 
in his turn would find himself strangely incapacitated. They 
estimate piecNely the meisure of knowledge or of ignorance, 
the pieiudices and the passio is, of those with whom they have 
to deal, and pitch the whole tone of argument in unison with it. 
They judge of arguments, not so much by their abstract value, 
or even by the degree of force they may have on their minds, 
as by the relation in which they are likely to be viewed by 
others : if necessary, they prefer even a comparatively feeble 
argument, if it can be made readily intelligible, and be forci- 
bly h b d onger one, if that stronger one be so rc- 
fi d p he appreciation of the common mind. 
Ad h p hey treat with a vivacity and vehemence 
f wl h [hi I her would be as incapable as he would be 
d g d h lethod. He is hut too apt, when he as- 
1 al oflice of a popular instructor, to gener- 
a p 1 ments into their most abstrac p 
1 bl I athematician, who is not sa fid 11 I e 
h 1 h I h d rminate quantities of arithme c n he 
« rsal y b 1 f algebra ; he must assign ea 1 a gume 

pi n a d ng to its relative weight, but ac o d o 
his ow n f abstract conclusiveness ; he n ad p 

the only method which philosophical precision demands, and 
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to violate it would be more than his fastidious taste can 
prevail upon itself to coocede to that vulgar thing, — the 
practical. 

It is not necessary to institute any comparison as to the 
comparative value or dignity of the functions of those whose 
calm intellect best qualifies them to investigate truth, and of 
those whose prerogative it is to make it triumph, not only 
over the understandings of men, but over their imaginations 
and aifeclions ; to give it a vivid presence in the heart. It 
ButBces that neither class can be fully equipped for their high 
tasks without a menial oi^anizatioo exquisitely adapted to its 
object, and well worthy of the highest admiration. They are 
the complements of each other, and neither can be perfect 
alone. " The wise in heart," says Solomon, " shall be called 
pfudent, but the sweetness of the lips increasetli learning," 
Truth at the bottom of her well is of about as much use as 
water there, and is of very little use without some appliances 

t b ■ "t t tb r f ti ti ■ I 

m L r justice in the 

mus bear such consid- 
m they were most 

m — ose of impress- 

m s, in an age of 

m ss We are at best 

g ey were wisely 

that the more 
is age arc stud- 
bis general sa- 
s to wonder at 
g 
E — m his violence of 

ich we do not 
fl g the vehemence 

with which he 
— y him, as most 

hesitate to state 
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repeated and explicit declaen- 
h s lettere. We should hesitate, 
at biographical prejudice which 
ct of its blind eulogy had some 
est blunders ; and that foibles 
d to virtue's side," but were 
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Luther unquestionably has sins 
as often tedious and inelegant 
— however it may be thought 
gacily at the expense of things 
■mi good feeling, — nothing is 
ons, tlian that he often commit- 
[ e, and with his eyes wide open, 
d ffaseness of certain compositions 
T 134), on the ground that they 
dest ears and understandings." 
f h day, truths which are to us tru- 
est expression, — 
forgotten, — were 



ta — h h 11 h dly bear the 

h h f f m 1 that they i 

startling noveltie., T e pjpu ace required, ii 
" line upon line, and precept up p p 
a little and there a little," but he d h a 

a great deal. The same apolo q d 

ness of other theologians of tha d f f 
and much more elegance, — Ca 1 M ! 

ample. As to his arrogant ton d d 
both were natural expressions f h n h 
mence of his character, they als n re y m 
and were both, no doubt, upon 1 I 1 , n b n 

his purpose. Timidity and irresolution would have been his 
ruin. On the other hand, his self-reliance and fearlessness, 
— the grandeur and dilation of his carriage, — his very con- 
tempt of his adversaries, — all tended to give courage and 
confidence to those who possessed them not, and to inspire 
his party with his own spirit. His voice never failed to act 
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like a trumpet-call upon the hearts of hia followers, — to re- 
assure them when depressed, and to rally them when defeat- 
ed. No other toue, no other language, could have had the 
same effect. Considering hla position, there is a sort of sub- 
limity in his audacity, " I know and am certain," says he 
to Spalatin (1521), "that Jesus Christ our Lord lives and 
reigns ; and, buoyant in this knowledge and confidence, I will 
not fear a hundred thousand popes." " My doctrines will 
stand," says he the following year, in his reply to King Hen- 
ry, " and the Pope will fall in spite of all the powers of air, 
earth, hell. They have provoked me to war ; they shall have 
it. They scorned the peace I offered them, — peace they 
shall have no longer. God shall look to it ; which of the 
two shall firat retire from the struggle,— the Pope or Lu- 
ther ! " Five hundred such expressions might be cited. On 
the whole, we are disposed to acquiesce in the judgment of 
Dr. Waddingfon, expressed in relation to the last- mentioned 
work of the Reformer, "1 have no question," says he, 
"that the cause of Luther was, upon the whole, advanced 
and recommended even by the temerity of his unsparing in- 
vective ; and that, bad ho given less offence to his enemies, 
he would have found less zeal, less courage, and far less de- 
■\otion m his friends." * 

It IS not uninstructive to hear Luther in some of bis letters 
defending on plan the vehemence of his invective. "I am 
determmed," he says in his reply to King Henry, " to assume, 
day by day, a loftier and loftier lone against these senseless 
little tyrants, and to meet their madness with a madness like 
then own " " I suppress many things," he writes to Spala- 
tin as eaily as 1519, " for the sake of the Elector and the 
University, which I would otherwise pour out against Rome, 
— that destroyer alike of Scripture and the Church. It can- 
not be that the tmth respecting either can be treated without 
giving offence to that wild beast. Do not hope that 1 shall 

• History of the Ecfomiation, Vol- H. p. 32. 
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keep quiet and safe, unless you wish to m b nd } 
ology altogether. Let your friends th I d f h y 

will." • " What is it to me," he say Spa n h 

account of the Leipsic disputation, — ' wla n f I 

speak rashly and offensively, if I but p ak h a 1 1 a 

Catholic truth ? Why, it was I ys u h ha 

ever been rash, bitter, seditious, offens ^ h s 

it to me that the Thomists are offended n h I ? I 
suificient for me that it is neither heretical nor erroneous." t 
" I knew," he says to Spalatin in 1522, " that wliafever I 
might write against the King of England would offend many, 
but I chose to do it, — sed ita placuit miki, — and many 
causes rendered it necessary." | And to another friend (un- 
known), in August of the same year, he says : " My gracious 
prince and many other friends have often admonished me on 
this subject , but ray answer is, that I will not comply, nor 
ought I My cause is not a cause of middle measures (ein 
mitteJhandel), in which one may concede or give way, even 
as I, like a fool, have hitherto done." § Few readers of Lu- 
ther, however, will think there was much reason for this self- 
accusation 

It will not be supposed for a moment, that we are the apo!- 
ogitits of his too habitual virulence and ferocity of invective. 
Not even the spirit of the age can form an apology for them ; 
though in all fairness it ought to be remembered, that so 
completely were tliese offensive qualities of controversy char- 
acteristic of it tba then d long after, they were exhibited 
by men who 1 a 1 ne 1 e L Iher's vehement passions, nor his 
provocations to i lead n e\ enuation ; of^en so unconsciously, 
indeed, that the efined -md equable Thomas More imitates 
and transcends the Eefor e s coarseness, oven while he re- 
proves it. 

But whatever the defects and inequalities of Luther's writ- 



* De Wette, Vol. I. p. 2G0, f Ibid., pp. i 

X Ibid., Vol, 11. p. 241. 5 Ibid., p. 2' 
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tngs, there is one quality not unsparingly displayed, which 
ought to have protected him from so low an estimate as Mr. 
Hallam seems to have formed, — we mean his eloquence ; for 
which he was famed by all his contemporaries, — which he 
was not grudgingly admitted to possess even by his enemies, 
— and which still lives in numberJess passages of his writings 
to justify their eulogiums. Yet Mr. Hallam says, that, in his 
judgment, Luther's Latin works at least " are not marlted by 
any striking ability, ^and still less by any impressive elo- 
quence." Surely he must have been thinking only of the 
moderate Lattnily when he used the last expression ; for un- 
s often there however 
k F d S hi g 1 
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admitted that he had not a mmd Weil fitted for the uivesttoation 
of abstract truth ; but he had what was to him of more im- 
portance, — great practical sagacity, and vast promptitude and 
vigor of argument. His imagination, though as little aolici- 
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tous about the abstractly beautiful, as his reason about the ab- 
stractly speculative, was fertile of those brief, homely, ener- 
getic images which are most effective in real eloquence ; and 
ill intensity and vehemence of passion, even Dennosthenes was 
not his superior. His native language he wrote with the ut- 
most force ; and, when he pleased, no one could express him- 
self with a more pregnant brevity. To the continuous excel- 
lence, the consummate taste, the exquisite finish, the minute 
graces, of him who " fulmined over Greece," Luther, it is 
true, had no pretecsions, — as indeed might be expected, 
considering the circumstances and the age in which his intel- 
lect was developed ; but in every part of his controversial 
works, most frequently in his briefer writings, as in his "Ap- 
peal to a Future Council," his " Babylonish Captivity," hia 
N 



will give one, and it is this ; — I cannot submit my faith either 
to popes or councils, since it is clear as noonday that they 
have often erred, and even opposed one another. If, then, I 
am not confuted by Scripture, or by cogent reasons, I 
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neither can nor will retract any thing ; for it cannot be right 
for a Christian to do any thing against his conscience. Here 
I stand ; I cannot do otherwise ; God help me ! " This elo- 
quence, indeed, is transient ; it flashes out, like the lightning, 
for an instant, and again withdraws into the cloud. But it is 
lightning that blasts and scathes wherever it strikes. 

The influence which Luther's eloquence exerted over his 
contemporaries is testified, not only by the deference with 
which ho was listened to by those who were predisposed to 
applaud, — a very inadequate criterion of merit, — but by the 
profound attention which he was able to command, even from 
those who were hostile or alienated. This was seen, not only 
on great occasions, as at Worms, — not only in the enthusi- 
asm with which he had imbued a whole nation, — hut by the 
success with which he performed the equally difficult task of 
restraining the fanatical excesses of some of his own followers. 
When, under the leadership of the acute but impetuous Carl- 
stadt, some of them bad been induced, during his residency 
at the Wartburg, to outran Luther's zeal, and to do what he 
admitted might be right to be done, but in a wrong spirit, — 
with violence and uacharitableness, — all eyes were directed 
to Luther as the only man who could appease the tumult. 
Braving all personal danger, and in defiance of the wishes of 
the Elector himself, te descended from bis retreat, and all 
was quiet again. For many successive days ho preached 
against the innovators, though without mentioning Carlsladt'g 
name, and his progress was one continued triumph. It is 
true that, in his subsequent visit to Orlamund, he had not the 
same success ; but, in addition to his being in the wrong on 
the Sacramentarian question, Carlstadt was at that spot regard- 
ed as another Luther. 

Of the briefer compositions of Luther, few ara more elo- 
quent than the letter he addressed to Frederic, when the 
Legate Cajetan wrote to urge that prince to abandon the 
hated monk to the tender mercies of Kome. In this remark- 
able composition, which was thrown ofl" on the same day in 
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which he received the legate's letter, he assures Fieder c that 
he would prefer exile, to protection at the peril of J s pnnce s 
safety. The nobility of mind, the magnanimily it d spH} « 
are well worthy of Luther ; hut, without deny ng them we 
cannot but think that the whole letter, as well as that to Spa 
latin on the same occasion, is constructed with consummate 
skill ; and that, while resolving on that course wh ch his own 
hold and lofty spirit prompted, he has introduced all those 
topics which were likely either to move the aympithy or 
alarm the pride of the prince. " If we praise h s magni 
nimity," says Dr. Waddinglon, " we must at the -^ame t me 
admire his forethought and discretion." The vfrj pithos is 
irresistible. " I am waiting your strictures," sa^ b he to Spt 
latin, though the letter was, of course, intended for h 'j nns 
ter's eye, " on the answer that I have sent to the legate's let- 
ter, unless you think it unworthy of any reply. But I am 
looking daily for the anathemas from Rome, and setting all 
things in order ; so that, when they arrive, I may go forth 
prepared and girded like Abraham, ignorant whither I shall 
go, — nay, rather, well assured whither, — for God is every. 

One brief passage in this letter, not given by Waddington, 
and sadly mutilated by D'Aubign^, seems lo us must happily 
conceived and expressed, Cajetan had urged the Elector to 
give up the monk, but contents himself with simply averring 
bis " certain knowledge " of his guilt. Luther thus replies : 
" But this I cannot endure, that my accuser should endeavor 
to make my most sagacious and prudent sovereign play the 
part of another Pilate. When the Jews brought Christ before 
that ruler, and were asked, ' What accusation they preferred, 
and what evil the man had done ? ' they said, ' If he had not 
been a malefactor, we would not have delivered him to thee.' 
So this most reverend legate, when he has presented brother 
Martin, with many injurious speeches, and the prince possibly 
asks, ' What has the little brother done ? ' will reply, ' Trust 

" De Wctte, Vol. I. p. 188. 
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me, illustrious prince, I speak the truth from certain knowl- 
edge, and not from opiaion,' 1 will answer for the prince : 
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spirit of faith he eloquently exclaims, in a passage not cited 
by Waddington or D'Aubigne : " Let who will be angry, — 
of an impious silence will not / be found guilty, who am con- 
scious that I am ' a debtor to the truth,' howsoever unworthy. 
Never without blood, never without danger, has it been pos- 
sible lo assert the cause of Christ ; but as he died for us, so, 
in his turn, he demands that, by confession of his name, we 
should die for him. ' The servant is not greater ihati his 
Lord.' 'If they have persecuted me,' he himself tells us, 
' they will also persecute you ; if they have kept my saying, 
they will keep yours also.' " f 

1 Ibid,, p, 161. 
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Passages such as these aro constantly occurring in Luther's 
letters ; and if tliey contain not the elements of eloquence, 
we profess that we are yet to seek the meaning of the term. 

And even if Luther's writings were less fraught with the 
traces of a vigorous intellect than they are, there are two 
achievements of his, the like of which were never performed 
except where there was great genius. First, such was his 
mastery over his native language, that, under his plastic hand 
and all-subduing energy, it ceased fo he a rugged and barba- 
rous dialect, almost unfit for the purposes of literature ; for 
which, indeed, he may he said to have created it. Secondly, 
he achieved, almost single-handed, the translation of the whole 
Scriptures ; and (whatever the faults which necessarily arose 
from the defective scholarship of the age) with such idiomatic 
strength and racy energy, that his veiision has ever been the 
object of universal veneration, and is unapproachable by any 
which has since appeared. The enthusiasm with which such 
a man as Frederic Schlegel speaks of it, shows that, in the 
eye of those who are most capable of judging, it is thought to 
have immense merit. 

In estimating the genius of Luther, as reflected in his writ- 
ings, it is impossible to leave wholly out of consideration their 
quantity, the rapidity with which they were composed, and 
tl h n ' g i t' 'd t r 1 ll y were produced. He 

d y d d ig f sixty-two, and yet his 
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The very stylo of the letters bears evidence to the pressure 
of duty under which they were written. Most of the shorter 
ones are expressed with a brevity, a business-like air, which 
reminds us of nothing so much as the style of a merchant's 
counting-house. 

Of the variety of his engagements, even before the conflict 
of his life commenced (1516), he says to his friend John 
Lange ; " I could find employment almost for two amanuen- 
ses ; I do scarcely any thing all day but write letters, so that I 
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know not whether I may not be writing what I have alreatJy 
written; you will see. I am conventual preacher, chaplain^ 
pastor, and parish minister, director of studies, vicar of the 
priory, that is, prior eleven times over, inspector of the fish- 
eries at Litzkau, counsel to the inns of Herzeberg in Torgau, 
lecturer on Paul, and expounder of the Psalms." At a later 
period he found there might he engagements yet heavier 
than these. In excuse of an absurd blunder in translating a 
Hebrew word, he writes (1521): "I was distracted and 
occupied, as often happens, with various thoughts. I am one 
of the busiest of men ; I preach twice a day ; I am compil- 
ing a psalter, laboring at the postils, replying to my adversa- 
ries, assailing the bull both in Latin aad German, and defend- 
ing myself, to say nothing of writing letters," &c.* " I 
would have written to both our friends," he says to James 
Strauss (1524), " but it is incredihle with what business I am 
overwhelmed, so that I can scarcely get through my let- 
ters alone. The whole world begins to press me down, so 
that I could even long to die, or be translated, " — " oj>l.o vel 
moH vel iolU." f 

These last two passages, not cited by D'Aubigo^ or Wad- 
dington, perhaps better illustrate the pressure of bis duties 
tliao the first, which they both have given. 

When, in addition to all this, we take into account the 
promptitude of his pen, and that his antagonists seldom had 
to wait long for an answer, we cannot be surprised that 
much which he wrote should have inadequately represented 
his mental powers. 

Nor is mere bulk to be left out of consideration in estimating 
the vigor of his intellect ; for, though it is itself no criterion 
of genius, — many of the most voluminous writers having 
been amongst the worst and dullest, — yet if we find large 
fragments of such writings richly veined witli gold, however 
impure the ore in which it is discovered, we may reasonably 

•- De Wette, Vol. I. p. 554, t Ibitl. , Vol. II. p. 505. 
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infer, that, if their autliors had written leas and witli more 
elaboration, they would have left behind them far more splen- 
did monuments of their genius ; and thus, in the estimate of 
its true dimensions, the quantity of what they have written 
becomes an essential element This consideration ought, in 
all fairness, to be applied, not only to Luther, hut to all his 
great contemporaries, and to all the theologians of any emi- 
nence in the succeeding age. They wrote with far too great 
rapidity and frequency to do themselves fuli justice. The gold 
of genius is in their works, but spread out thin ; its essence 
is there, but undistilled ; in the shape of a huge pile of leaves, 
not in a little phial of liquid perfume. 

None can be more deeply convinced that the hasty and 
voluminous wrhings of Luther afforded but an inadequate 
index of his powers than was Luther himself. This is evi- 
dent from his own estimate of his writings, formed at the close 
of life, and expressed in the general preface to his collected 
works He theie hmenls the hurry in which they had often 
been composed, and the want of accuracy and method which 
dislmguiahei them He even speaks- of them in terms of 
uniust depreciation, and declares, no doubt in sincerity, but in 
atringe ignorance of himself, his willingness that they should 
be consigned to oblivion, and other and better works which 
had subsequeutly appeared substituted in their place. The 
follovt ing are sentences from this memorable preface : " Mul- 
tum diuque reatiti illis qui meos libros, sew verius confasiones 
meantm Iwrnhrattonvm voluerunt editas, turn quod nolui anti- 
quorum labores meis novitalibus obrui, et lectorem a legendis 
ilhs impediri, tum quod nunc, Dei gratia, esstant methodici 
Iibn quam plmimi .... His rationibus adductus, cupiebam 
omnes hhos meos perpetuit oblivione sepultos, ut melioribus 
esset locus " 

But whatoier the merits of Lutlier's writings, it has been 
alrendy admitted that it is not in them that we recognize the 
cheif eiidences of the power and compass of his intellect. 
His pretensions to iie considered one of the great minds of 
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his species, are more truly, as well as more wisely, rested 
oil his actions ; — on tlie skill and cocduct which he displayed 
through al! the loDg conflict with his gigantic adversary, and 
the ineffaceable traces which he left of himself on the mind 
of his age, and on that of all succeeding ages. The more his 
position at various periods is studied, and the deeper the insight 
into the history of his times, the more obvious, we are per- 
suaded, will appear his practical sagacity, the soundness as 
well as promptitude of his judgment, the wisdom as weli as 
boldness of his measures. It will be seen, too, that in not a 
few instances bis very boldness was itself wisdom. 

From his first encounter Viith Tetzel, and the appearance 
of the celebrated Theses, to the Diet of Worms, and his ab- 
duction to the Wartburg, his history is perhaps as eventful 
as that of any man has ever beeo ; and it is impossible, we 
think, not to see that he conducted his arduous enterprise with 
infinite address, as well as energy. Again and again did his 
formidable enemy, uiifamiliar with defeat, — before whom 
every antagonist had for ages been crushed, — exhaust her 
power, her menaces, her flatteries, her arts, in vain. For the 
first time, her famed diplomacy, her proverbial craft, were at 
fault ; nuncios and legates returned bootless to their papal 
master. Cajetan, and Miltitz, and Eck, and Aleander were 
all foiled at their own weapons. But he displayed his singu- 
lar sagacity not more strongly by bis address in these nego- 
tiations, and ill the fertile expedients by which he frustrated 
or parried the efforts of his enemies, than in his quick per- 
ception of the turning-points of the great controversy, and 
the judicious positions in which he intrenched himself accord- 
ingly. 

Let us be permitted to remind the reader of a few instan- 
ces. Against the usurping and all-presuming spirit of Rome, 
he opposed the counter principle of the absolute supremacy 
of Scripture, and to every clamorous demand for retraction 
replied to legates, nuncios. Diets, alike, " Let my errors be 
first proved by Ihat authority." Nothing is more fiequently 
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d by him than this maxim, which he often lays dowa 

with a brief energy which reminds us of the celebrated sen- 
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that scholastic philoso^l j wl h n bout being perhaps fully 
versed in it, he knew o be a a n p liar of the Romish sys- 

* Cont Beg. Anglic, L. Op., Vol. II, p. 532. 

t This is fnllj proved by citations flora Luther's writings given by 
D'Aubignt, Vol. ni. pp. 236 - 243. Luther's truly enlarged views on 
this subject arc also frequently disdosed in his correspondence. 
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* If Luther had as sti'ongly resis g mp Is 

this impetnoua prince, he would ha d tl h es rai a 

on his character. Bnt, alas 1 the d m tat ns 

Luther, and Melanothon, and Bncei, and others, sanctioned Philip in 
bigaais, — diBpensing, in Si's case, with what they admitted to be a gen- 
eral law of Christian morala, — remdiis ; and can be read only with 
grief and shame. 

i De Wotte, Vol. I. p. 543. f Ibid,, Vol. II, ^p. 7, 8. 
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to demolish images and windows, " but nono whatever to 
compel. Let iia preach ; the rest belongs to God. If I ap- 
peal to force, what shall I gain P Grimace, forced uniform- 
ity, and hypocrisy. But there will be no hearty sincerity, 
no faith, no love. Where these are wanting, all are want- 
ing ; and I would not give a straw for such a victory," 

We all know tliat it was not for want of courage that 
Luther adopted this pacific course. The fearlessness with 
which he faced the plague in 1516, saying, "The world 
will not perish because brother Martin falls," followed him 
through life. It is a noble (rait of his character, that on the 
above occasion he sent the students away, though he per- 
sisted in not quitting his post himself ; and, on a subsequent 
occasion, be was anxioas that hia friend Melancthon should 
not imitate his own heroism. " Ohsecro," he writes to Spa- 
latin (1521), " ne Philippua maneat, si pestis irruat." 

Nor was his sagacity less shown in much of the by-play 
of the great drama. On his letter to Frederic, and the skill 
with which he pleaded his cause, even while he seemed to 
abandon it, we have already touched. Let us take another 
instance. The centre of a stupendous revolution, surrounded 
by enthusiastic spirits, an enthusiast himself, it is astonishing 
how free, for the most part, he kept himself and his follow- 
ers from practical fanaticism.* When Mark Stubner and 

* We, of course, do not mean to assert that, Luther was always tlius 
personally Enperior Co spiritual illusion. His reputed encounters with 
the Devil at the Wartburg are quita suffldent to prove this. But the ex- 
ample of Cromwell and many others may teach us that veligions ©Jittia- 
Biasm, or even fanaticism, is not inconsistent with the deepest practical 
sagacity and Hie wisest conduct of affairs We aie also disposed to 
think, tiiat very many of the expressions on which this species of illu- 
sion baa been charged on Luther, are but strong tropical modes of rep- 
resenting those internal conflicts of whith eveij Christian is sensible, 
but which few have waged with so intense an agony as himself. The 
iniadents at the Wartburg cannot be thus accounted for. But none will 
be surprised at these who imII piruse the accounts lie himself gives of 
his health, ia tlio letteis wuttenfum thit [Im Deep solitude, un- 
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hiB assocnt'^s ippcaitd ^t Wiltemberg mih then coi fi !p it 
claims to ie\elation, duiiog Luthei's residence at the Wiit 
buig, e^en Melancthon wavered Luther remaiced littn 
he adhered to his great pnociple of the supremacy of t! e 
Scnptures, disclaimed all new levelationo, and declared that 
any messenger from God must prove his commission bj the 
only credentials, — the po«ei of vtoiking miracles He at 
the same time, adhered to another equally sound pr rn, pie, 
and declaied that the'ie fanatics ought not to be subiected to 
persecution In the deplorable "war of the peasants," we 
have similar proofs of his penetration He pleaded for a 
timely jedieos of many of then wiongs, and foreicld the 

wonted diet, piolonged eleepleaaness intense anvietv had evirtentJy pro 
duced £lie most extensive derangement of ail the digeslii e pro esses 
The distiessmg luinitna capitis of which he complwno na well 
BE other e-^qiusitely painful Eym[toma to which wo cannot more 
paiticularly adrert show the condition he was in Ko phjscion read 
mg cerldn sentences (Vol II pp 2 6 17, 22) would wondec at any 
&ncies in which Luther's hypochon Iriacal imag nation might indalge 
or that tit his caiie those fancies took the diiection ot his habitual 
thoughts The same hypochondnacal symploma often aj-peaiel =ubse 
quenlly and they aie as might be expected generally associated w th 
religious depression 

On the subject of Luthers spiiitatl encounters (as well as on some 
othei inteiestmg points of his historj) we beg to \efer the reader to 
some remaika m an article in th s joarnal (Vol LXIX p 273) since 
claimed, and lepnntef with others, by its aceoniphBhed author, Sir J 
Stephen. Had that admiralile essay been seen when this was composed 
(an interval of seven years elapsed between the appearance of the two), 
it is probable that ^e latter would never have seen the light. On com- 
parison, however, it will be found, a^ usually happens when two wnlers, 
however inferior one may be to the otlier, independently meditate tlie 
same subject, that the topics selected are far from being always the 
same. With a general liarmony of views, the points principally insisted 
npon in (he one essay are not those whicli are Jchlefly treated in the 
other. The magnitude of the theme suffitiently accounts for this ; so 
spacious and rieb a tleld as Luther's genius would still leave enough to 
fill the sheaf of a humble gleaner like myself, even after the sickle of so 
able a reaper as my accomplished friend had been employed upon il. 
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consequences of neglecllng them. But when the i 
commenced their horrid excesses, he advocated \ 
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from the Wartburg to Albert, Archbishop of Mayence, com- 
manding, rather thaa beseeching, him not to revive the infa- 
mous Indulgences. We do not defend the taste or decency 
of the style ; but the result proves that Luther knew his 
man. It was followed by a reply as deferential as if the 
monk had been the archbishop, and the archbishop the monk. 
It was on this occasion that he used some most remarkable 
expressions to Spalatin, who had enjoined silence, and who 
had enforced his injunctions by (hose of Frederic. " I have 
seldom read more unwelcome letters than your last," he 
writes ; " so that I not only delayed to reply, but had deter- 
mined not to reply at all. I will not bear what you have 
said, ihat the Prince will not suffer the Archbishop to be 
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written to, and that the public peace must not be disturbed. 
I will rather lose you, tlie Prince, and every creature on 
eavth. If I liave resisted the Archbishop's creator, the Pope, 
shall I sucCMmb to the Pope's creature ? . . . . Non sic, 
Spaktiae ; non sic, Princeps I am resolved not to lis- 
ten to you ; fisum est, te non auditum iri." * 

In like manner, his " Appeal tea Future Council," pre- 
pared while awaiting the fulmination of the bull, hut surrep- 
titiously pubiished before it came (as Luther expressly af- 
firms), brought thousands to his standard ; and still more 
may be said for those bold and unsparing invectives against 
the abuses of Rome, in the " Babylonish Captivity," and in 
the " Address to the German Nobility." It may be similarly 
asserted, that no measure whatever could have been so crit- 
ically well timed as that most decisive one of committing the 
deci fid fl own- 

ing h h h s not 

only g h •?! d hi bits 

the b n d m most 

felic p h er, to 

heai L m h n hit: 

hear mm b man f tiiat 

mos gn fi m p k hull," 

he writes to Staupitz, a month after, with tiembhng and 
prayer ; but I am now better pleased with that act than with 
auy other of my whole life."t 

The same wisdom marked the courageous obstinacy with 
which, in spite of entreaties, intimidations, and sickness, he 
persisted in presenting himself at the Diet of Worms. He 
alone, of all his party, seemed duly to appreciate the impor- 
tance, the necessity , of that act to the safety of his great 
enterprise. At that critical moment, advance as well as 
retreat was full of dan^ei , but the path of true policy, as 
well as of true mignanimit^ was to advance. His obstinacy 

* De Wetto, Vol. n. p. 94. t Ibid., Vol. L p. &i3. 
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at lliN ciibii his something ah^olufelj siibhrne about it. 
While his enemLes, more perspicacious than his friends, dis- 
liusted, and at last dieaded his appearance, employed all 
sorts of machmitions to deter him, and plainly hinted that 
the road lo Woims was the road to destiuction, — while his 
fiipnds, with a leirible remembrance of the fate of Huss, to 
whom even the Imperial safe-con Juct had been no protection, 
painted, m appalling colore, the ceitain martyrdom to which 
hisp Imlf— LI dflb Tl 

[ d d d f h h h g 

pdhp 11! p h hd 

! d 1 1 1 1 h d sol a p 
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of all the gates of hell, and all the powere of the air."* 
" Will you go on ! " said the Imperial herald to him at Wei- 
mar, where they were placarding the Imperial edict against 
him. " I will," replied Luther, " though I should be put un- 
der interdict in every town, — I will go on." 

And his appearance and language at Worms did more lo 
promote the cau'^e of the Refoimation than any other act, 
whelhei of pieceding or succeeding years. He himself, as 
he repeatedly mtimatet. m his coriespondence, had serious 
apprehpnsions that his caieei would terminate at Worms, 
and evidently left it with much of the same feeling with which 
a man might find that he had got safely out of a lion's den. 
There is an obvious tone of hilaiity m the letters dated im- 
mediately after his depiiture fiom the Diet, which contrasts 

" De Wetto, Vol. I. p. 587. 
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oddly enough with regrets that ho must escape, in temporary 
concealment, the honors of martyrdom. Witness the follow- 
ing to Luke Cranach, the painter, in which he ludicrously 
characterizes the proceedings of the Diet with all the point, 
brevity, and sarcastic energy, which he could so well assume ; 
" I thought tliat his Imperial Majesty would have summoned 
some doctor, or some fifty, and eloquently confuted the monk. 
But nothing more is done than just this : ' Are these books 
thine f ' ' Yes.' ' Will you retract them or not ?' ' No.' 
' Then get about your business.' So Jieb dich^ 

During the sittings of the celebrated Diet of Augsburg 
(held nearly ten years after that of Worms), Luther, it is well 
known, was persuaded to remain at Coburg,whence he watched 
with intense and, as his letters at this period so often tes- 
tify, impatient interest, the proceedings of his less prompt 
and perspicacious colleagues. On this occasion he showed 
his thorough knowledge of the treacherous and crafty policy, 
the spirit of subtle intrigue, which bad so often characterized 
Borne; those "Italian arts," — Jlalitates as he designates 
them, when speaking so many years before of the feigned 
cordialities of the Nuncio Miltitz, — which he dreaded fov 
Melancthon more than violence, and of which the papal diplo- 
macy -was never more prodigal thao on this occasion. While 
the timid Melancthon was " cutting and contriving " to per- 
form impossibilities, to find a common measure of incommen- 
surables, — " sewing new cloth upon old garments, and putting 
new wine into old bottles," — striving to diminish to an invis- 
ible line the interval between some of the doctrines of his 
adversaries and his own, and adopting al! sorts of little artifices 
and convenient ambiguities of expression, to show the harmo- 
ny of doctrines which must be eternally discordant, — Luther 
boldly remonstrates against a policy so ruinous ; assures him 
that, whatever the apparent pliability of Rome, nothing but 
absolute submission would satisfy her imperious spirit ; and 
that the true policy of the Reformera was what it had ever 
been, — that of uncompromising firmness. In the mMt en- 
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ergetic language, he denounces the vanity of all projects of 
verbal compromise ; refuses all participation in acts which 
should have that object ; and threatens to shiver in atoms any 
league by which Rome and Luther should be bound together. 
" I have received your Apology," he writes to Melancthon, 
"and wonder what you raean.when you ask, What and how 
much should be conceded to iJie Pope ? For myself, more 
than enough has already been conceded in that Apology ; and 
if they refuse that, I see not what more I can possibly grant 
them." * And shortly after : " For myself, I will not yield a 
hair's breadth, or suffer any thing to be restored, I will 
rather endure every extremity. Let the Emperor do as he 
will." t And again, two days after, to Spalatin ; " Hope not 
for agreement. If the Emperor will publish an edict, let him. 
He published one at Worms / " f " Should it come to pass," 
he writes to the same friend a month after, " that you concede 
any thing plainly against the Gospel, and inclose that eagle 
in a vile sack, Luther (never doubt it), — Lutlier will cotne, 
and, in a magoificeiit fashion, set the noble bird free." ■§ M, 
D'Aubigo4's work baa not yet reached this period ; but there 
are no letters of Luther more interesting than the series which 
relate to the proceedings of this memorable Diet 

With such talents for the conduct of affairs, we need not 
wonder that the prudent Frederic so often sought his counsels ; 
that Melancthon should have so eulogized his sagacity in his 
funeral panegyric ; or that Cajelan should have wished to de- 
cline further encounters with him, " I will have nothing 
more to do with this beast, for he has deep-set eyes, and won- 
derful speculations in his head." 

We have repeatedly d 1 I intellect of Luther did 

not particularly fit 1 n f I n stigalion of abstract or 
speculative truth ; bu 11 m fa practical nature, — in 

all that concerned th m g n f affairs, or the conduct 



■* Do Wetifi, Vol. IV. p. S2. 

! ThiJ^ p. 93. 
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To great sagacity, Luther also added, in a preeminent de- 
gree, that passionate earnestness of character which leads men 
not only to hold truth tenaciously, hut to take every means 
in their power to d'tTuse p opagale and real'ze ' o ake 
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I that it will be long before 
1 contending for truth, will 
b maa f ed by tliose intellects which abstractedly are best 
q a! fi d o investigate it. It would, doubtless, be very beauti- 
f 1 he tranquillity of the philosopher conjoined with the 

fi ftl d t — fi"it iniellect without passion ind then 
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the guidance of that p n pl ) 
institute, of the celibacy of the clergy, of the masa, of the 
usurpations of the Pope. The spectacle is a noble one. The 
maxims and the institutes which he denounced with so much 
energy and confidence, had been consecrated by universal 
veneration, and were covered by the " awful hoar of ages." 
The prejudices which he vanquished had been instilled into 
his childhood, and they were retained till ho reached man- 
hood ; they were the prejudices of all his contemporaries ; 
they held dominion, not only over the most timid, but over the 
most powerful intellects ; they had bound even " kings in 
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or wrong, he was always in earnest. While he was a Papist, 
he was a blind one ; like Paul, " an Hebrew of the Hebrews ; 
and, as touching the law, a Pharisee." He was none of those 
half-'nfidel eccles'aslica who abounded at Rome, and were 
the natural offspr ng of the age ; men who saw through the 
superot t on > 1 cl they yet sanctioned, and conducted, with 
edify ^ & le nn ty of visage, the venerable rites at which 
they were all the while infernally chuckling. He himself 
tells us (1539) I may and will affirm with truth, that at 
the present time there is no Papist so conscientiously and 
earnestly a Papist as I once was ! " He repeats this in 
various forms in his Letters. 

The account of his youthful visit to Rome, as given by 
himself, confirms this statement. The profound veneration 
with which he approached the holy city ; the passionate devo- 
tion with which he visited sacred places and engaged in public 
rites ; the shock and revulsion of feeling with which he dis- 
covered tbat others were not so much in earnest as himself, 
— all show how sincerely he was then attached to the ancient 
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y d 1 1 ggl 1 i ■■'' ""w^' '^^^^ 

h k ff 1 nld m Th p 1 f li s mental revo- 
1 d d I m p by e comparative 

pd y I wh h ff d I 1516, Luther was 

II 1 p I Oc b 15 7 he published his 

fl ' g d 1 h four yeara from 

h 1 h d m d i 1 est with Rome 

11 h 1 pi f ! E f How rapidly 

haep pi d 1 1 1 1 h ontroversy pro- 

d d ffi Ij I f m 1 m ion of his cor- 

p d I 1 d 1 D b 3, 1518, when 

p b hm 1 y F d 1 J Spalatin : « If 

I m 1 I 1 11 b h f d of speech and 

f I g I 11 d 1 y nee, and pour 

my f f 1 A k f ays: "I shall 

y d y b 1 1 f g 1 Roman hydras," 

Th tl I ! L Our friend Eck 

d g ga 1 ill compel me 

d h I I f h 1 f h by the blessing 

f Ql ^ Ij '^ hese monsters. 

F h II b b i! g d trifling in this 

m H rep ly h sa d fortnight after, 

S I d i o I have been 

tr fl b m sa Its to be directed 

ga th E 1 ff d th e of his minia- 

I M rel 1519 1 dim ble confession : 

" I am readmg the pontifical decretals, (for tlie Leipsb dis- 
putation,) " and I know not whether the Pope is Antichrist 
himself, or only his apostle." In February, 1520, he writes : 
" I have scarcely a remaining doubt that the Pope is verily 

Antichrist, so well does he agree with him in his life, 

his acts, his words, and his decrees." On the 10th of July, 
soon after the appearance of the bull of condemnation, he 
says to Spalatio: " For me the die is cast, — jacta est aha; 
the papal wrath and papal favor are alike despised by me ; 
I will never be reconciled to Ihem, nor communicate with 
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them more. Let em b rn ny vrtn^s I niess lam 
unable to get a 1 le fire [doub less a la 1 g o he p diet] , 
will condemn a d p bl cly b rn tl e wl ole pon fical code," 

Perhaps, net to 1 s jou ney to Wor s he vo nus dar- 
ing acts of hia 1 fe vere e bur g 1 e p pal bull d his 
marriage. Of the form d f 1 d d fi 

implied, we have aire dy p Ell 

quived almost equal co H p j 1 1 

his monastic vows, as is by h P ^ ^^ '^ 

him aa much as any hhd qi Nhdh 

quished them fully till h f I \ b h 

he resolved to maiTy ( 1 1 d J nly gl ) 

one of his prime motis J l* ' ' ' 

give the uimosl pract I fH h nd 

encourage his foUowe fl h oa [ w f 1 

because most distressi 1 f soc S pp g 

this his motive, it was ly ly f 1 bold 

but one of the most politic, expedients he could have adopted. 
He assures ua, after giving other reasons for the step, that 
one was, " ul confirmem /acio quffi docui, tarn raultos inveoio 
pusillanimes in tanla luce evangelii." * 

That this was his principal motive, we may well doubt ; 
with passions so strong as his, it was not likely to be more 
than coordinate with others. But that it was a very real 
motive, we may safely conclude ; he was now past the bey- 
day of passion, — was forty-two years old, — had lived in 
the most blameless i.elibacj, and had at first predestined his 
Catharine for another. Nevei did ihe cloialer close upon one 
who was better qualified to appieciale and leciprocate the 
feliuLties of domestic hie As a husband and a father, his 
character is full ot tendfine&s and gentleness, nor is there 
any part of his conespondence moie interesting than his 
lettfis to his " Kite," and then " lilllo Johnn\ " ; or those in 
which he alludes to his fiieside 

" DcWctto, Vol. Ill, (.. 13. 
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The clamors of his adversaries showed how bold was the 
step on which he had venmred. "Nothing less than Anti- 
christ," they said, " could be the fruit of the union of a monk 
and a nun." The taunt well justified the caustic sarcasm of 
Erasmus : " That there must already have been many Anti- 
christs if that was the sole condition of their appearancp " 

Compaiatively rapid as was Luther's conquest o^ ei hif ow n 
prejudices, the revolution still lequiied much time It nas m 
perfect analogy with similar resolutions m othei minds It 
was only more extensive and less gradual Gradual such a 
change must e\er be, from the hmited capacities of oui 
at e a 1 t 1 uf piogiessive dovelupment ltwo\ildbe 

less abs d o •'upposf, that, when he firit protestpd 
agan I d Ig e , he forrsaw the le^ults of that contest, 

ha w Id b pp tl t Cromwell anticipated Ins 
p o 1 f Ic of Newbury ; or that 
Nap 1 1 d I d p d d h mself to more than half 
th h f E p I h ercd on his Italian cam- 
pa g A 11 h L I er in his more hallowed 
e p — ] h 1 y widened as he climbed 

1 h 11 N h f ns of Luther abundantly 
pi Id momentary vacillations 

f p p p rs d his ous way. This is espe- 

ciallj h 1 the Pope, written at the 

sug f M 1 hi I iguage which more than 

app h I y d d 1 e deprecated the anger 

of L d 1 1 d 1 h g as further from his pur- 

po q h 1 y r separate from the com- 

mi f R W d n to affirm that Luther 

iat d I 1 h m uch a course was foreign 

from h 1 1 d pp d to his ordinary conduct. 

Ye 1 b f 1 p od, he had intimated his 

inc g d h h h P p was not Antichrist, and 

his 1 1 h Eome was but just com- 

jn d d f d h ervility of the letter at 

all d ly d f d ft , on the supposition that 
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It was written in one of those momenta of vacillation to which 
we have adverted ; with the wish, inspired by his recent con- 
ferences with the nuncio, thai the controversy might he 
amicably set at rest, and with his mind almost exclusively 
bent on whatever promised such an issue.* Marvellously 
rapid as was the revolution in his mind compared with what 
might be expected, it was by repeated exorcisms, and terrible 
convulsions of spirit, that the legion of demons was espelled. 
The current did not flow all one way ; it was the flux and 
reflux of a strong tide. 

The very honesty of purpose and love of truth by which 
he was unquestionably actuated, preven ed a a 1 eve s anj 
artificial obstacles to his progress. He d i ot a e p as so 
many do, to reconcile inconsistencies and Ian ze cou cr 
declarations. He frankly acknowledged he fall hi y of 1 s 
nature, — his early errors and imperfect e s To eve y 
taunt of having receded from any position 1 e bol lly sa 1 n 
effect " I th< ught so once , I was wjong I thmk so no 
more I appeal fiom Luthei in ignorance, to Lulher well 
informed " This was the case m lelation to the memorable 
letter to which we hate |ust leleried " I am tiulj giieved," 
says he, " that I did make such serious submissions , but, in 
truth, 1 then hold ie=ipectiiig popes and councils just what is 
vulgaily taught us But as I grew in knowledge, ) grew 

in courage , and in tiuth they were at infinite pums to unde- 
ceive me, by an egregious displaj of their ignoiance and 
fiagitiousneis " 

One of the most sinking facts in the coire-jpondence of 
Luthei, iB the indication it afioids ot ier\ ecirly discontent 
with the piPV ailing "system ot theology, and the actual con- 
dition of the Chuich It is e-vident that he was predestined to 
be a great refotmer, that the geim of the Eeformalion ev- 
isted in his bosom long before- the dispute with Tetzel ; and 



• Dr. Waddington has given an exceedingly fair and imparUal slate- 
uent on this subject- 
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that, if the dispute respecting Indulgences liad not led to ifs 
development, something else would. Even before Tetzel's 
" dram " was heard in the neighhorhood of Wittemberg, ho 
spealcg with absolute loathing of the scholastic subtleties ; ex- 
presses his conviction of the necessity of returning to a Scrip- 
tural theology ; loudly contends for th t d t * f j t"fi a 
tion by faith which he afterwards mad II f h R f 

ormation ; and expresses an abhorren A 1 h h 

might more justly have been transfer i 1 dm 

commentators who had absurdly exal 111 pi 1 
pher. into an oracle of the Christian Ci 1 M f 1 
passages will be found in the two H f m 

tioned. 

It has often been matter of surprise, 1 a h 
of the Reformation should have turned pn p ly 

trivial a controversy as that which resp d 1 Ind Ig 
— a point which was soon after absolu 1} f g B 

is not the first time that a skirmish of p ts h I d a 
general engagement. It may be added ha n gn fi n s 
that one point may at first sight appea ral 

that the contest should begin there. A d 1 gh h d f 
battle rolled away from it, partly beca h 1 dl d 

of Home could scarcely dare to defend 1 p dp 

ly because the Reformers ceased to think of it m those more 
comprehensive corruptions which formed the object of their 
general assault, (in which, indeed, this particular abuse, with 
many others like it, originated,) it was not only the most 
natural point at which the conflict should begin, but it was 
improbable that it should not begin there. Habituated as 
men's minds were to the corruptions of the Church, steeped 
in superstition from their very childhood, it could only he by 
some revolting paradox that they could possibly he roused to 
think, examine, and remonstrate. The whole enormous ex- 
pansion of the papal power had been but one long experi- 
ment on the patience and credulity of mankind. Each suc- 
cessive imposition was, it is true, worse than that which had 
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preceded it ; but when once it had fastened itself upon men's 
minds, and they had grown familiar with it, there was no 
further chance of awakening them from their apathy. Some- 
thing further was needed, and a atill more prodigious corrup- 
tion must minister the hope of reformation. Now Indulgen- 
ces, as proclaimed in the gross system of Tetzel, and of other 
spiritual quacks like him, was at once the ultimate and con- 
sistent limit of that huckstering in " merits," to which almost 
all the other corruptions of the Church had been more plau- 
sibly subservient ; an J formed just that startUng exaggeration 
of familiar abuses which was necessary to awaken men's 
minds to reconsideration. The notion of selling pardons for 
sins, wholesale and retail, — of collecting into one great treas- 
ury the superfluous merits of the saints, and of doling them 
out by the pennyweight at prices fixed in the compound ratio 
of the necessities and means of the purchaser, — was a no- 
tion which, however monstrous, however calculated to awaken 
the drowsy consciences of mankind, was in harmony with the 
specious nonsense of works of supererogation, and the doc- 
trine of penance. It was simply the substitution of the more 
valuable medium of solid coin for mechanical rites of devo- 
tion, tiresome pilgrimages, and acts of austerity ; of golden 
chalices or silver candlesticks for scourges and horse-hair 
shirts ind provided it implied the same amount of self- 
denml wl at did it matter ? The former plan was undeniably 
more piofitable to Holy Church, and as to the penitent, few 
m oui day but will admit that either plan was likely to bo 
eqjiallj efficacious. The substitution of the merits of great 
saints for the transgressions of great sinners, or the remission 
of the pains of purgatory, might, for aught we can see, be as 
reasonably effected by pounds, shillings, and pence, as by 
walking twenty miles with pebbles in one's shoes. 

The system of Indulgences, therefore, — in the grosser 
form in which such men as Telzel proclaimed it, — was but 
the dark aphelion of the eccentric orbit in which the Church 
of Christ had wandered ; and from that point it naturally be- 
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gan to retrace its path to the "fountaia itself of heavcniy 
radiance." 

It may be said, perhaps, that the system of Indulgences 
had been proclaimed, under one modification or another, for 
Bioi-e ibaji a century and a half before Tetzel appeared, with- 
out producing any remarkable reaction. We answer, first, 
that they had seldom or never been proclaimed in so disgust- 
ing and offensive a form, or with such consummate impu- 
dence, as by Tetzel ; and secondly, that the reception given 
even to the more cautious and limited exhibitions of the sys- 
tem, proves the truth of what we have been asserting ; for it 
was always on this, as the most obvious and revolting corrup- 
tion, that the earlier reformera and satirists of the Church 
most bitterly fastened. The moral mstlncts of such men, in- 
deed, were not so vitiated as to render them insensible to the 
vices and profligacies of the ecclesiastical system generally ; 
but the idea of bartering the justice and mercy of God him- 
self for gold, naturally seemed the quintessence of every 
other corruption. What, indeed, could rouse mankind, if the 
spectacle of the ghostly peddler openly trafficking in his 
parchment wares of pardon for the past, and indulgence for 
the faturc, — haggling over the price of an insult to God, or 
a wrong !o man, — letting out crimp to hire ind selling tho 
glories of heaven as a cheap pennjwoitb, — d d not fill them 
with abhorrence and indignation > The contempt with which 
Chaucer's Pilgrims listen to the impi dent ofler of the Pit 
doner, well shows the feelings which s irh outriges on all 
common sense and every moral instinct could not toil to 
excite. 

So gross was this abusr-, that e\en the most hiiroted Papi'^ts 
— Eck, for example — were compelled to denounce it nor 
were there any more ciust e saliusts of it thin some of 
themselves. Witness the witty comedy of Thomas Hey 
wood, who, though a Citholic, hited the mendicant ftiars as 
heartily as any of his Piotestant contempoiaues But no 
satire, however extravTi;Tnt, c( iH be a cat (.ituie cf the fol 
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lip's and 1 naveries of this class of men. One of the wittiest 
sarcasms of the play js but a translation of Tetzet's impudent 
asisertion, that " BO sooner did the money chink in the hox, 
than the souls for which it was offered flew up into heaven." 
' With small cost and witliout any pain, 

These pardons bring them to heaven plain ; 

Give me but a penny or two-pence ; 

And, as soon as the aoul departelh henco. 

In half an hour, or three quarters at mo:il. 

The soul is in heaven with the Holy Ghost." 
And we doubt not that that most humorous chapter in the 
ancient and popular satiie of Honleglass, m which that wor- 
thy enact!) the p^rt of a Franciscan fnai, is liltle moie than a 
1 Ipral version of the tncks of a cHss of men, of whom, 
knave as hp was he was but in insufficient tepre tentative.* 

But thoigh It was natural that the stmggle of the Refor- 
mation sho lid I ommence w th In 1 ilgences, it was impossible 
that it sho lid end theie Lulhei soon quilted the narrow 
giound, and the mean antaE[oiii«t, of his first conflicts, and 
asserted against that wholp system of spiiitual barter and 
merit mongenng, of which letzel's doctrine was but in ex- 
treme t) pe, his counter piinciplp of the perfect gritu tous- 
jieas of o-ilvation — of "justification by faith alone" On 
his mode of exhibiting this great doctime, we shall non offer 
a veiv few remaiks 

With that piegnant brevity with which he knew so well 
how to express himself, he showed his sense of the impor- 
tance of this doctiioe, and its commanding position m the 
evangelical sj^lem, by describing it as Articulik, sianlis aut 
cadentis eccloue He might more trulj have callpd it so, if 
he had always duly guarded the statement of it , if, while 
repudiating the doctrine, undei whatsoever modification, that 
the tiibunal of heaven can be challenged, or its rewards 

" The sanip ston is al o found w Ih ccrta n variations m I'riar 
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ach eved n tue of deeds of which every good man is liim- 
self the first to iclt o ledge the manifold imperfections, — 
much less by fant'ist cal dev ces of human iovention, destitute 
of all moral q dl I es — he had uniformly connected his doc- 
tr oe ei^ession as he did in fact, with its just practical 
consequences Tl s ho ever, he did not do , and we are 
constraned to Kne t i Ih Mr Hallam, the very fiequent 
occurreQce of exaggerated expie-ssions, to nhjch the critic 
gves the na e of ^ / on an paradoxes We do not think, 
1 owe er tl at e en here Mr Hallam has quite done the Re- 
former justice. He candidly admits, indeed, that Luther 
" could not mean to give any encouragement to a licentious 
disregard of moral viitue", "though," he adds, "in the 
technical language of his theology, he might deny its proper 
obligation." * More ti'uly, in our judgment, has Jortin, whose 
doctrinal moderation is well known, represented the matter 
in his Life of Erasmus : " Luther's favorite doctrine was jus- 
tification by faith alone ; but we must do him the justice to 
observe, that he perpetually inculcated the necessity of good 
works. According to him, a man is justified only by faith ; 
but he cannot he justified without works ; and where those 
works are not found, there is assuredly no true faith." And 
Melancthon, in a passage cited by Mr. Hallam himself, de- 
clares : " De his omnibus," (after enumerating witli other doc- 
trines the necessity of good works,) " scio re ipsa Lutherum 
sentire eadem, sed ineruditi queedam ejus <popTiKaT(pa dicta, 
cum won videant quo pertineant, nimium amant." Dr. Wad- 
diagton truly remarks, that not even the strongest passages in 
Luther's treatise, " De Libertafe Christiana," prove that the 
author would deny the necessity of good works exc&pt as a 
means of justification ; as a ground, in fact, of saying to the 
Divine Being, " You must reward rae, — for 1 am entitled to 
it." In proof of this, Dr. Waddinglon cites the passage, " Non 
libeii sumus prufidem Christi ab operibus, scd ab opinionitus 

* lutitiiuclioii H the Iiitciutnfe of Euroiip, Vol, I. p. -HG. 
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operum, i. e. a lapeeup e fianspe pera 

quDBsitEe, Fid s n ntias x ed m e ficat, 

et servaC, qua cognos mus ju tia es e on tt ope ibus, 
licet opera ab n que p s n n q I I a 

Every tMag b y depe d on 1 nil Lu- 

ther " would deny 1 e necess y f d ks W h le he 
would have d d 1 a any n a 1 all g 1 fee 
gin" of salv n (& p If calls by ha name) as 

the " wages " of good vo k 1 e wo Id as strenuously have 
affirmed that good woil s for th only real evidence and the 
necessary result of the possess o of hat " faith which justi- 
fies." With relation to I e fl e ce of the system he advo- 
cated, and the system 1 o opp sed on practical morality, he 
would have said that tl e j. r c j al d (Terence was, not that the 
former dispensed with it, but that it appealed mainly to totally 
different principles of our nature for its production; to the 
cheerful impulses of gratitude and hope, rather than to the 
" spirit of bondage " and the depressing influence of fear. 
And both philosophy and fact may convince us, that they are 
certainly not the least powerful impulses of the two. 

But whatever Lutiier's early paradoxes on this subject, — 
of which we are by no means the apologists, and regret that 
there should have been so much cause for censure, — his later 
writings afford ample proof that he had corrected them. When 
Agricola had adopted and justified them in their unlimited 
form, and pushed them to their theoretic results, with a reck- 
lessness which perhaps first roused Luther to take alarm at 
their danger, the Reformer instantly assailed, refuted, and 
condemned him, and succeeded in compelling the rash theo- 
logian to retract. Several deeply interesting documents on 
this subject occur in the Correspondence,* which fully show 
that the failh which Luther made the basis of his theology was 
that of which the only appropriate evidence is holiness, and 
which necessarily creates it, 

" Vol. V. 
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M H 11 d ts h pas g 11 

re 1 b hRfmmybdd 

fmhwgsbffim h f 

nifl dpp p pf 

b f d y 1 p d f 

B h q 1 h 1 

pas ag g mfjti hbllhp 

p d p p 1 [ h 1 

fi d p f I f P y 1 

p 1 b f h 1 p f 5 If 

ta m 1 g 1 1 p p 

pp 1 Id 1 I 

Im h h d f h y 11 

1 bl h dly ] fi d tak g h 1 

p f 1 lid 

gf II fp g Tl p p 

fSp Ifbh yb dhlS h 

mhredl pp fA '? ^ 

Im y d 1 LI Id b 

Such a candid construction if Lulhci 8 lea! \iew^ seems 
to us the more necessary, precisely because, as Mr. Hallam 
justly says, be is so " full of unlimited propoaitions." It is 
ever the characteristic of oratorical genius to express the truths 
h idox. Anxious 

p ra d of others with 

b w w h inently possess 

h p g d ate propositions 

W h d m remarked, that 

Lb p rally increased 

h vere equal ; the 

p d p ted, beyond the 

re r ieve to be one 

p p y y n b e statements of 

L 

Our veneiation f r t ^ e t Ee m r, nd the influence 
which even the errors of such a writer as Mr. Hallam are apt 
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to exercise, must be our apology for the freedom of tlie pre- 
ceding strictures. The work containing the observations upon 
which we have felt ourselves constrained thus to remark, is 
one for which alt intelligent inquirers must always be largely 
indebted to its author, both for instruction and rational delight. 

On the whole, few names have such claims on the gratitude 
of mankind as that of Luther. Even Kome owes him thanks ; 
for whatever ameliorations have taken place in her system, 
have been owing far more to him than to herself. If there 
are any two fads which hislory establishes, it is the desperate 
condition of the Church at the time Luther appeared, and the 
vanity of all hopes of a self-sought and voluntary reformation. 
On the former we need not dwell, — for none now deny it ; it 
appears not onh on every pigc of contemporary hiatory, but 
in all forms — especially the moie populai — of mediteval 
literature. Never w i^ a lemark inoio just than that of Mr. 
Hallam, that the gieatei p'irt of the liteiature of the IVIiddle 
Ages may be cons deredas aililh rj levelled agamst the ckrgy. 

Of the second great fsct, — the hopelessness of any effec- 
tive internal reform, — hislory leaves ui m as little doubt 
The heart itself was the chief seat of disease ind refoima 
tion must have commenced where corrupt on wis most mvet 
erate. Nor until certain ioog-forgotten pnociples should be 
reclaimed, and the Bible and its truths resloied, — i lesult 
necessarily fatal to a system which was founded on tl en per 
version, and which was safe only in their suppress on, — cowld 
any reformation be either radical or perminent It would be 
as nugatoiy as that which was sometimes d ipcted agtm^t 
subordinate parts of the system, — Monachsm, foi mstincp 
Again and again did reformation strive to punfj that instit ile, 
and as often, after running through the same c^cle of p eci?ely 
similar changes, did it fall into tte same coriupt ons Eich 
new order commenced with the profession, often «ith the 
reality, of voluntary poverty and superioi austerity and ende 1, 
as reputed sanctity brought wealth and power, in all the con- 
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catenated vices of the system. The reason is obvious ; its 
principles were vicious, and hence the rapidity and uniform- 
ity of the decline, — one of the most remarliable and instruc- 
tive phenomcDa of ecclesiastical history. " That which is 
crooked cannot be made straight " ; and if man will attempt 
even a style of supposed virtue for which God never consti- 
tuted him, he will meet with the same recompense as attends 
every olher violation of the Divine laws. 

For similar reasons, nothing but the iecover% ofpi'iciples 
fatal to the Papal System could be expected to cliect the 
Reformation; and about these the champions of that ''^stem 
could not be expected to busy themselves A usurper will 
hardly abdicate hig own throne, however TMongfully gamed 

Any reform which had merelv touched externals, and loft 
the e^ence of the system the same, would have been useless , 
the Church would soon ha\e fallen bacl., like the puiihed 
forms of mooasticism, into its ancient corruptions Nor was 
it amongst the least prools of thi, sagacity oi Luther, that he 
so early perceived, and ao sjstemaiically contended, that a 
refoiraation of doctrine — therestoiation of evangelic tiuth — 
was essential to every other reform. But in fact, even the 
most moderate reforms, owing to the corruption of Home 
itself, and its interest in their maintenance, were al! but hope- 
less. Often did the Papal Court admit' its own delinquencies, 
and as often evade their correction. The papal concessions 
on this point were a perpetual source of triumph to Luther 
and the Reformers. Even when a pope really sought some 
amendments, he found it impossible to resist the influences 
around him, Adrian, the successor of the refined and luxu- 
rious Leo, gave infinite disgust by the severity of his mannere, 
and his sincere desire to see some sort of reformation ; and 
his long catalogue of abuses which he wished to be corrected, 
delivered in at the Diet of Nuremburg, (and inconsistently 
accompanied witji loud calls for the violent suppression of 
tlie EeformatioD,) was never forgiven by his own adherents. 
" The Church," said he, " stands in need of a reformation, 
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but we must take one step at a time." Luther sarcastically 
remarked: " The Pope advises lliat a few centuries should 
be p m d 1 first and second step." 

n 1 p e futility of the small, 

g p d f E His satire, bitter as it 

d d g h h t of the system, — he 

Wig d ly 1 h r N t that we undervalue 

lib p 1 able. Nor, if we ex- 

cept Luther, Melancthon, and Zwingle, do we know any man 
who really effected so much for the cause of the Eeformation. 
The labors of Luther and himself terminated in one result ; 
the streams, however different, flowed at last in one channel : — 

" Ubi Rhodanus inges amne pri^apido fluit, 
Ararquo duUtans quo suos fluctua agat." 

Such are our deliberate views of the character, labors, and 
triumphs of Luther. We have been the more copious In our 
account of them, that we may do what in us lies to honor his 
memory, at a period when there is a large party of degener- 
ate Protestants, who, not content with denying the unspeak- 
able benefits which he conferred upon mankind, have not 
hesitated to speak of him with contempt and contumely, and 
in some cases even to question the honesty of his motives and 
the sincerity of his religion ! • 

' " Somo of the Oxford men," saja Di*. Arnolii, " now Mnnnonly re- 
vile LuLhec ns & bold, bad man | how eurelj they would Iiavc reviled 
Paul ! " — Xi/e and Correspondence, Vol. II. p. 250. 
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So much has been written of late years respecting Pascal, 
and so much that is worth reading, that we should scarcely 
have been induced to make him the subject of present crit- 
icism, had it not been for the appearance of the ema It ble 
volumes of M. Faugere. 

It seems strange to say, that the most popula vo k of a 
author who has been dead nearly two hundred jears and 
who has obtained a world-wide reputation, — a wo k h h 

* " Edinburgh Review," Jannaiy, 1847. 

1. Des Pensies th Pasccd. Eappart it VAoadimk Fra rase s r ta 
jiC-cessiti d'tine nauvelle edition de cet owarage. Pai- M. V l,oiisix 8 o 
Paris. 1843. 

2. Pensies, Fragnterds, el Lettres (fe Blaise Pascal : p (6/«is po r la 
premiire fois cm/onnement aux niana^erits originaui-, ei gt aide pc -tie 
inldits. Par M. PhOspkb Faco^KB. 2 vols, 8vO. Pai S 1844 

[This essity has been twice transited into French. The greater part 
of it first appeared in the " B^vue Britairaiqne ," the conductocs of which 
have conferred a similar honor on seTeral others contained in Hiis vol- 
ume. M. Faugere, the editor of the "Pensies," having, as he thought, 
and not unreasonably, gi^oand for complaint at the omission of certain 
passages, in which his labors had been applauded, published a new trans- 
lation of the whole. As far as the author is abla to judge, it is an. ad- 
mirable spedmen of skill and fidelity in the very difficult operation of 
intellectual transfusion. It may be as well also to mention, that, since 
the appearance of the present essay, an entirely new translation of 
nearly tJie whola of Pascal's writings — all, in fact, except his strictly 
SBientific writings — has been published by G. Pearoe, Esq.] 
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has passed through numberless editions, and been translated 
into most European languages,; — has never been published 
in an authentic forra till now. Yet this is strictly true of the 
" Pensees " of Pascal, 

It is hardly possible to convey to the reader a just idea of 
the merits of this improved edition, or the circumstances 
which led to it, without relating some of the more impoi-tant 
incidents of Pascal's life, A formal biography, however, it 
cannot be necessary to give ; for who has not read some 
account of the life of Blaise Pascal ? It will be sutficient 
briefly to advert to ihe principal facts of this great man's his- 
tory, and the dates of their occurrence. 

He was born at Clermont, in Auvergne, in the year 1633, 
and died in ihe year 1662, at the early age of thirty-nine. 
When we think of the achievements which he crowded into 
that brief space, and which have made his name famous to 
all generations, we may well exclaim with Comeille, "A 
peine a-t-il vecn, quel nom il a laissfi 1 '2 

It is well known ihat Pascal exhibited from the earliest 
childhood the most precocious proofs of inventive genius, 
especially in the department of mathematics. Having, if we 
may believe the universally received tradition, been pur- 
posely kept it) ignorance of Geometry, lest his propensity in 
that direction should interfere with the prosecution of other 
branches of knowledge, his self-prompted genius discovered 
for itself the elementary truths of the forbidden science. At 
twelve years of age, he was surprised by his father in the 
act of demonstrating, on the pavement of an old hall, where 
he used to play, and by means of a rude diagram traced by 
a piece of coal, a proposition which corresponded to the 
thirty-second of the First Book of Euclid.* At the age of 
sixteen, he composed a little tractate on the Conic Sections, 
which provoked the mingled incredulity and admiration of 

u in teres ting and circumstantial 
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remarkable problems relating to the curve called the Cycloid. 
The aecouQts which have been transmitted to us hy his sister, 
of fbe manner' in which these investigations were suggested 
and completed, — accounts which ate authenticated by a 
letter of his own to Fermat, — strongly impress us with the 
vigor and brilliancy of his genius. We are assured that, 
after long abandonment of mathematics, his attention was 
directed to this subject by a casual train of thought suggested 
in one of the many nights which pain made sleepless. The 
thoughts ihtis suddenly originated, his inventive mind rapidly 
pursued to all the brilliant results in which they terminated ; 
and in the brief space of eight days the investigations were 
completed. Partly in compliance with the fashion of ihe age, 
and partly from the solicitation of his friend the Duke de 
Roannes, ho concealed for a time the discoveries at which 
he had arrived, and offered the problems for solution to alt 
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the mathematicians of Europe, with a first and second prize 
to successful candidates. If no solution were offered in three 
monlhs, Pascal promised to publish his own. Several were 
forwarded, but as none, in the estimation of the judges, com- 
pletely fulfilled the coaditions of the challenge, Pascal re- 
deemed his pledge, under the name of Amos DettonvilJe, — 
an anagram of Louis de Montalte, the famous name under 
which the " Provincial Letters " had appeared. This was in 
165S - Q, when he was thirty siij yeare of ige 

With tha hiief etception, Pascal miv be <!a d to haie 
pract 1 ally abandoned science from the age of twenty sii 
Yet he did not at once become a religious recluse Foi 
some years he lived a cheerful, and even gay, though ne^«r 
a diss pated life, in Pari", in the centre of Jiterarv and polite 
society, lo^ed and admuel by a wide circle of fiiends, and 
especially by his pation, the Duke de itoannes To the 
accomplished sister of this nobleman, M Faugoie conjee 
tures (is we think plausibly) that Pa.^cal wis sccretlj at 
tached, but, from timidity and humdity, " never told his 
love " 

In pait, probably, ftom the melancholy which this hopeless 
attachment itisp red, but certiinly much more in conseq lence 
of the deeper leligous convict ons, produced by a memoii 
ble (.scape from in appall ng leitl i 654 is ff rence 
to the world nc ease 1 and lea le i h litude 

at Port Royal al eidy en leared to b h dence 

there of his s ter Jicqucl c 

Here, it is vtjl k own he produced hia m rovin- 

cial Letters ' a 1 he death cut areer, 

was medifati g a exte s ve vorl on prin- 

ciples of rel go — e'jpe ally oi the d and 

the evidences of CI st a ty — for the which 

he required " ten years of health and A utline 

of the work had been sometimes (and some- 

what fully) imparted In conversation uf no 

part of it was ever completed. Nothing was found after his 
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death but detached " Thoughts " (interspersed with some on 
other subjects) on the principal topics appropriate to such a 
\vork. They were the stones of which the building was to have 
consisted, many of them unhewn, and some few such as the 
builder, had he lived, would no doubt have laid aside. The 
form in which hThh p h m db 
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terruption — frequently, no doubt, some paroxysm of pain, 
to which the great author, in bis latter years, was incessantly 
subject — broke the thread of thought, and left the web im- 
perfect for ever. 

It is humiliating to think of the casualties which, possibly 
in many cases, have robbed posterity of some of the most 
precious fruits of the meditations of the wise ; perhaps arrest- 
ed trains of thought which would have expanded into bril- 
liant theories of grand discoveries ; — trains which, when the 
genial moment of inspiration has passed, it has been found 
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impossible to recall ; or which, if recalled up to the point at 
which they were brolten off, terminate only in a wall of rock, 
in which the mouDtain path, which had been before so clearly 
seen, exists no longer. It is humiliating to think that a fit of 
the toothache, or a twinge of the gout, might have thus ar- 
rested — no more to return — the opening germ of conjec- 
ture, which led on to the discovery of the llifferential Calcu- 
lus, or the Theory of Gravitation. The condition of man, in 
this respect, affords, indeed, one striking proof of that com- 
bined " greatness and misery " of his nature, on which Pascal 
so profoundly meditated. It is wonderful that a being, such 
as he hould achieve so much ; it is humiliating that he must 
rl p nd on such casualties for success. On the precarious 
con ol vl ch even the greatest men have over their own 
n ds Pascal himself justly says : " The mind of this sover- 
e ^ of I e world is not so independent as not to be discom- 
pose 1 by the fiist tintamarre that may be made around him. 
It does not n d tl f *11 h" d h" f think- 



ing ; tho 
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On the imperfect sentences and half-wntten words, which 
are now printed in the volumes of M. Faugfere, we look with 
something like the feelings with which we pore on some half- 
dofacod inscription on an ancient monument, — with a strange 
I of curiosity and veneration; and, whilst we 
Lt the unfinished sentences may mean, we mourn 



* FaugSre, Tom. IL p. 54. It may be proper to observe, that iJI our 
citations from the " Pene^ea " are from this new and solely anthenUo 
edition. 
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over the malicious accident which has, perhaps, converted 
what might have been aphorisms of profoundest importance 
into a series of incoherent ciphers. One of the last things, 
assuredly, which we should think of doing with such frag- 
menfs, would be to attempt to alter them in any way ; least 
of all, to supplement them, and. to divine and publish Pascal's 
meaning. There have been learned men, who have given 
us supplements to the lost pieces of some ancient historians ; 
— erudite Freinsheimiuses, who hand us a huge bale of indif- 
ferent Latm, and beg us only to think it Livy's lost " De- 
cades." But what man would venture to supplement Pascal ? 
Only such, it may be supposed, as would feel no scruple in 
scouring an antique medal, or a worthy successor of those 
monks who obliterated manuscript pieces of Cicero, that they 
mi^b scr be tl e with some edifying Jegend. 

Alas mo e no ed people than these were scarcely more 
scrup lo s u 1 e case of Pascal. His friends decided that 
the frag ents 1 ch ho had left behind him, imperfect as 
they we -e e e fir too valuable to be consigned to oblivion ; 
and so fa all the worid will agree with them. If, further, 
they had selected whatever appeared in any degree coherent, 
and printed these verhatim et literatim, in the best order they 
could devise, none would have censured, and all would have 
thanked them. But they did much more than this ; or rather, 
tiiey did both much more and much less. They deemed it 
not sufficient to give Pascal's Remains wilh the statement, 
that they were but fragments ; that many of the thoughts 
were very imperfectly developed ; that none of them had had 
the advantage of the author's revision, — apologies with which 
the world would have been fully satisfied ; hut they ventured 
upon mutilations and alterations of a most unwarrantable de- 
scription. In innumerable instances, they changed words 
and phrases ; in many others, they left out whole paragraphs, 
and put a sentence or two of their own in the place of them ; 
they supplemented what they deemed imperfect with an exor- 
dium or conclusion, wilhout any indication as to what were 
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the vespective ventures in this rare species of literary copart- 
nery. It must have been odd to see tliis committee of critics 
sitting in judgment on Pascal's style, and deliberating with 
what alterations, additions, and expurgations it would be safe 
to permit the author of the " Provincial Letters " to appear 
in pibl I. Arnauld, Nicole, and the Dulie de Koannes weie 
ceita nly no ordmary men , hut they weie no more ciptble 
of dnming the thoughts which Pi'.cal had not expressed, oi 
of improving the stvle wheie he had expressed them, thin 
of completing a sketch of Raphael 

It appeals that, liige as was the editoiiil discietion they 
assumed, or lathei, Nrge as was then want of all discietion, 
they h id contemplated an enterpnse 'till moie audacious, — 
nothmg less than that of completing the entue woik which 
Pascal had projected, partly out of the mntenals he had left, 
and paitly fiom \;hat Iheir own ingenuity might supply It 
even appeari> that they had actuallj commenced this hetero 
geneous structure ; and an amusing account has been left by 
M. Perier, both of the progress the builders of this Babel had 
made, and of the reasons for abandoning the design. " At 
last," says he, " it was resolved to reject the plan, because it 
was fell to he almost impossible thoroughly to enter into the 
thoughts and plan of the author ; and, above all, of an 
author who was no more ; and because it would not have 
been the work of M. Pascal, but a work altogether differ- 
ent, — un ouvrage tout different/" Very different indeed! 
If this naive expression had been intended for irony, it would 
have been almost worthy of Pascal himself 

M. Perier also tells us, that, if this plan had hut been prac- 
ticable, it would have been the most perfect of all ; but he 
candidly adds, il itait mtssi tris-difficile de la Hen executer. 
But though the public was happily spared this fabric of por- 
phyry and common brick, it will not be supposed by any 
reader of M. Cousin's " Rapport," or of M. Faugere's new 
edition of the " Petisees," that Pascal's editors did not allow 
themselves ample license. " En cffet," says the former. 
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" toutea lea infidelites qu'il est possible de concevoir, a'y ron- 

contrent, — omissions, suppositioBs, alterations." 

"J'ai donne dea 6chantillons nombreux de tous lea genres 
d'alt^ rations, — alterations de mots, alterations de tours, al- 
terations de phrases, suppressions, substitutions, additions, 
compositions arbitraires et absurdes, tantot d'un paragraphe, 
taotot d'un chapitre entier, k I'aide de phrases et de para- 
graphes Strangers lea una aus autres, ef, qui pis est, decom- 
positions plus arbitraires encore et vraiment inconcevables de 
chapitrea qui, dans le manuscrit de Pascal, se pr^sentaient 
parfaitemenl li4s dans toutes leurs parties et profondSraent 
travailles," * 

Subsequent editors have taken similar liberties, if not ao 
flagrant. While the original editors left out many passages 
from fear of the Jesuits, Condorcet, in his edition, omitted 
many of the most devout sentiments and expressions, under 
the influence of a very different feeling. Infidelity, as well 
as superstition, has its bigots, who would be well pleased to 
have their index esepurgatorius also. + Unhappy Pascal ! 
Between his old editors and his new, he seemed to be in the 
condition of the persecuted bigamist in the fable, whose elder 
wife would have robbed him of all his black hairs, and his 
younger of the gray. Under such oppoaite editing, it is hard 
to say what might not have disappeared at laat. 

It had been long, felt that no thoroughly trustworthy edition 
of Pascal's " Thoughts " had yet been published ; that none 
knew what was precisely his, and what was not. M. Cousin, 
in the valuable work from whicii we have just quoted, demon- 

R pp Avant-Pi'opos, pp. il , ix. 
t C d cet, par un prfejog^ conti'aire, suppvima les passages ein- 

p m d sentiment de pi6t^ on d'feUvation mystique Par 

mpl ne retroavo pas, dans I'fidition do Condorcet, ces pages 

ra I Pascal, p6ii6tranf dans les plus hautes regions du spiritn- 

absm CI tk len, caraoterise la grandeav de !a sainteti et de la eharit^, 
eo p r& la grandeur de la puissance et a celle de I'esprit." — Tau- 
OEHB, ItArodKction, pp. xxyiii,, xxis. 
13" 
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stratcd the necessity of a new edition, founded upon a diligent 
coliation of original manuscripts. This task M. Faugere liaa 
performed with incredible industry and exactitude, in the two 
volumes mentioned at the head of the present article. We 
must refer the reader to his interesting "Introduction" for 
the proof of this statement. There he has given the details 
of his editorial labors. Suffice it to say, that every accessi- 
ble source of information has been carefully ransacked ; every 
fragment of manuscript, whether in Pascal's own hand, or in 
that of members of his family, has been diligently esamined ; 
and every page offers indications of minute attention, even lo 
the most trivial verbal differences. Speaking of the auto- 
graph MS. preserved in the Eoyal Library at Paris, a folio, 
into which the original loose leaves are pasted, or, when writ- 
ten on both sides, carefully let into the page, — encadres, — 
he says: "We have read, or ra.ther studied, this MS. page 
hy page, line by line, syllable by syllable, from the beginning 
to the end ; and, with the exception of some words which are 
illegible, it has passed entire into the present edition." As 
the public, in the former editions, did not exactly know what 
was Pascal's and what was not, M. Faugere has been com- 
pelled to do what, under other circumstances, it would not 
have been desirable, and indeed hardly just, to do, — what, 
indeed, any author of reputation would vehemently protest 
ga is 1 case He his been obliged to give every 

fra m h mpeifect, htetattm et verhatim. The 

ts 1 said, oltea teimmate m the middle of a 

m e^en of a word As M Vjnet has just- 
ly b i I 1 lo this feature of M Faug^re's labors, 
P lie 1 1 m If Id baldly havf been satisfied "with either 
hid he new " At the same time, it must be 
f d h p t fiom this circumstance, it is deeply in- 
plate the first lude foims of profound or 
11 1 1 they presented themsehes to the ardent 
d f P 1 Tl IS, M Faug^to Ins often enabled us to 
d n p lly in the singulai roUection of the raugh 
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notes for the " Provincial Letters." * It is like loolcing at the 
first sketch of a great painticg of Raphael ; or, as M. Vinet 
observes, " we are taken into the great sculptor's studio, and 
behold him at work, chisel in hand." 

M. Cousin, we should think, must be satisfied with the ac- 
curacy and completeness of this edition ; and also of the ia- 
sufficiency of his own argument, that Pascal was, in fact, a 
" universal sceptic," who embraced the truths of religion, not 
as a hypocrite indeed but in the exercise of a blind f-iith - 
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n y be doub ed whether a that respect he did not yield 
sine vlat to Leb z as also in his powera of acquisition, 
a 1 ost a s e^ly tl e extent of his knowledge. It is not, 
1 e e o fo got e ti at he died at little more than half 

* Tom.J. pp. 233-314. 
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tho age of the veteran philosopher of Germany ; ant! there 
can be no doubt that, for his years, his attainments were very 
extensive. Still it is true, that that perfectly unique charac- 
teristic of Leibnitz, — his equal aptitude and appetite for 
reading and thinking, for the accumulation of knowledge and 
for original speculation, — could never have been in the same 
degree a characteristic of Pascal ; and still less in such amaz- 
ingly diversified directions. Pascal followed in this respect 
the predominant law of all very invective minds. He was 
fonder of thought tlian of books, — of meditation than of ac- 
quisition. Even this tendency of mind manifested itself 
within a more restricted sphere ; ample enough, it is true, — 
that of philosophy and theology. To Leibnitz, jurisprudeoce, 
history, and antiquities were nearly as familiar as these. 

But if the character of Pascal's genius was less excursive 
than that of Leibnitz, and the literary element in it far less 
active, these points of inferiority were amply compensated 
by a superiority in other qualities, in which there can be no 
comparison between them. In inventiveness, they may per- 
haps have been equal, — but even here, only in mathemat- 
ics ; in mora! science, the science of man, we know of noth- 
ing out of Bacon, — who may be said to set all comparison 
at defiance, — certainly nothing in Leibnitz, that will bear 
comparison in depth, subtlety, and comprehensiveness, with 
some of the " Thoughts " of Pascal. But in another char- 
acteristic of true genius, — and which, for want of another 
name, we must caW felicilp, — neither Leibnitz, nor, it might 
almost be affirmed, any one else, can, in the full import of 
the term, be compared with Pascal. Endowed with original- 
ity the most active and various, all that he did was with grace. 
Full of depth, subtlety, brilliancy, both his thoughts and the 
manner in which he expresses them are also full of beauty. 
His just image is that of the youthful athlete of Greece, in 
whom was seen the perfection of physical beauty and physi- 
cal strength ; in whom every muscle was developed within 
the just limits calculated to secure a symmetrical development 
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of all ; the largest possible amount of power and flexibility 

In all the manifestations of Pascal's mind, this rare felicity is 
exuberantly displayed ; — in the happy methods by which he 
lighted on truth and pursued scientific discovery ; in the se- 
lection and arrangement of topics ia all his compositions ; in 
the peculiar delicacy of his wit, — so strongly contrasted 
with all the ordinary exhibitions of that quality, with which 
his coarse age was familiar ; and, above all, in that indescriba- 
ble elegance of expression which uniformly characterizes his 
finished efforts, and often his most negligent utterances, and 
which even time can do nothing to impair. Let us be per- 
mitted to say a word or two further on these topics. 

In his scientific writings, the traces of this felicity may be 
discerned almost equally in the matter and iheform. In re- 
lation to the former, there is probably a little illusion practised 
Mpon us. In reading his uniformly elegant and perspicuous 
exposition of his own scientific discoveries, we are apt to un- 
derrate the toil and intellectual struggles by which he achieved 
them. We know that they were, and must have been, attend- 
ed with much of both, — nay, that his shattered health was 
the penalty of the intensity of his studies. Still, it is hardly 
possible to read his expositions without having the impression 
that his discoveries resembled a species of inspiration ; and 
that his mind followed out the first germinant thought to its 
consequences, with more ease and rapidhy than is usually ex- 
emp fi d We can s a cely m ne would have been neces- 
sa y f 1 m o 1 a e nde he frightful toils of Kepler, 

h d he been led o I s, ne ck of discoveries. And, in 
fa wl a e e II on I e-ise and elegance of manner may 
P oduce we k ow ha co pa a ely speaking, his achieve - 
menswe-e ap dly con | le d I vins so with the pioblems 
on the Cycloid ; it was so with his disco\eries m Pneumatics 
and Hydrostatics. In fact, though his " Traite de I'Equilibre 
des Liqueurs," and the one, " De la Pesanteur de I'Air," 
were not composed till 1653, they seem to haie been only 
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anolhcr form of the treatise he promised in his " Nouvcllcs Es- 
periences touchant le Vide," published in 1647, and of which 
that ti'act was avowedly an abridgment. Indeed, as already- 
said, Pascal had nearly quitted these investigations before the 
completion of his twenty-sixth year. 

There was no scientific subject which Pascal touched, in 
which the felicity of his genius, the promptitude and bril- 
liancy of his mind, did not shine forth. We see these 
qualities eminently displayed in his "Traite du Triangle 
ArithmStiqae," — in the invention and construction of hia 
Ariihmetical Machine, — in the mode of solving the problems 
respecting the Cycloid, in which, while employing Cavalieri's 
" Method of Indivisibles," he proposes to remove the prin- 
cipal objection which had been made to it, by conceptions 
which bring him within a step of the Fluxions of Newton, 
and the Calculus of Leibnitz. The same qualities of mind 
are eminently displayed in the manner in which he establishes 
the hydrostatic parados ; and, generally, in the experiments 
detailed in the " Nouvellea Experiences," and the other con- 
nected pieces ; most of all, in that celebrated Crucial experi- 
ment on the Puy-de-D6me, by which he decided the cause of 
the suspension of the mercury in the baromelricul tube. As 
there are few things recorded in the history of science more 
happily ingenious than the conception of this experiment, so 
never was there any thing more pleasantly naive than the 
manner in which he proposes it, in his letter to M. Perier. 
" You doubtless see," says he, " that this experiment is deci- 
sive of the question ; and that if it happen that the mercury 
shall stand lower at the top than at the bottom of the moun- 
tain {as I have many reasons for thinking, although all those 
who have meditated on this subject are of a contrary opin- 
ion), it will necessarily follow, that the weight and pressure 
of the air are the sole cause of this suspension of the mer- 
cury, and not the horror of a vacuum ; since it is very cer- 
tain that there is much more air to press at the base than on 
the summit of the mountain ; while, oh the other hand, we 
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surely cannot say that nature abhovs a vacuum more at the 
bottom of a mountain than on the top of it ! " * 

The usual felicity of liis style is seen throughout his phil- 
osophical, as well as his other works. They appear to us to 
possess the highest merit which can helong to a scientific 
composition. It 13 true that, in his purely mathematical writr 
ings, — partly from the defective notation of his age, itself Si 
result of the want of that higher Calculus, the invention of 
which was reserved for Newton and Leibnitz, — he is often 
compelled to adopt a more prelix sfyle of demonstration than 
would have been subsequently necessary ; but even here, and 
still more in all the fragments which relate to natural phi- 
losophy, his style is in striking contrast with the clumsy ex- 
pression of the generality of contemporary writers. His 
Fragments abound in Ihat perspicuous elegance which the 
French denominate by the expressive word nettetL The 
arrangement of thought and the turn of expression are alike 

* Doseai'les claimed the suggestion of this brilliant experiment. All 
we can say is, that PaBcal, who was the very bohI of honor, repeatedly 
declares, that he had meditated this experiment from tlie rery time he 
had verified Tonicelli's, and only waited the opportnaity of petforniing- 
it. On the other hand, Descartes was Jealous of the discoveries of 
others, and, as Leibnitz trnly ohserves, slow to give to them all the praise 
and admiration which were their due. With all his great powers, he 
had but little magnanimity. It is possible that he may have thonght of 
a similar experiment, and tiat he may have conferred upon the subject 
with Pascal ; but, if the latter speaks truUi, it is impossible that he 
should not already have determined upon it. Indeed, it is hardly prob- 
:'.ble that, had it been originally a conception of Descartes, he would not 
liiive made the experiraeot for himself, and thus gained the honor undis- 
puted and undivided. — Pascal was, in like mannei-, accused of having 
appropriated llie honor of Torricelli's experiments. Nothing can be 
more perfectly beautiful than the manner in which he vindicates his 
integrity and candor, in his letter to M. de Eibeyre on this subject. He 
shows triamphantly, that, in hia original " Nouvelles Experiences," he 
had not only not claimed, hut had most distinctly disclaimed, all credit 
for the|;expeviments in question, and had been at mach pains to give 
honor where honor w.is dnc- 
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beautil'u!. Probably no one ever knew so well when to stay 
his hand. 

But it is, of course, in his writings mil 1 

subjects in which we should chiefly e f 

appear ; and here we may well say, in th ! q I g 

of M. Faugere, it is a " style grand sao 6 p 

rempli d'^mofion et conlenu, vif sans b 1 pers 1 

aans pfidanterie et sans amour-propre, p b d 

tout- ensemble " ; or, as he elsewhere exp U 

ideotifie avec I'Sme de I'ecrivain qn'il q 1 p 

elle-meme, paree de sa chaste nudit m 

antique." By the confession of the fira F ! h 

" Letti-es Provinciates " did more than : y ! | 

to fix the French language. On this jiff f 

all the most competent judges — of V 1 d B ss 

D'Alembert and Condorcet — are unai m N 

gle word occurs," says the first, " par k f 1 

tude to which living languages are so b H h 
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And as these Letters were the first model of French prose, 
so they still remain the objects of unqualified admiration. 
The writings of Pascal have, indeed, a paradoxical destiny ; 
— " flourishing in immortal youth," all that time can do is to 
superadd to the charms of perpetual beauty the veneration 
which belongs to age. His style cannot grow old. 

When we reflect on the condirion of the language when 
he appeai-ed, this is truly wonderful. It was but partially 
reclaimed from barbarism, — it was still an imperfect instru- 
ment of genius. He had no adequate models, he was to 
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was tbe pred m nant qual y of Luther's genius ; beauty, of 
Pascal's. Tie g£,pd Uemin, under the hand of Luther, 
is compelled o j Id to an resistible application of force j 
it is the lightning sphtting oak and granite The French 
under that of Pascal, assumes forma of b ty by a II 1 
noiseless movement, and as by a sort f I m q 
" the west wind ungirding the bosom of 1 had II g 

forth bud and iJower at its bidding." 

It may be thought strange by some, tl I pi 

tery of an unformed language should l^ p In 

only as so signal a triumph, but eis an nd f h h g 
genius. But it will not appear unphilos ] h I h -le h 
duly oonsldei- tbe subject. If, even 1 I s his 

reached its full development, we never i 
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of this delicate instrument put forth except by great genius, 
how can wo expect it when the language is still imperfect? 
As used in this rude state, language resembles the harsh 
music of the Alpine horn, blown by the rude Swiss hevd- 
boy : it is only when the lofty peaks around late it up, thai Jt 
is transmuted by their echoes into exquisite melody. 

The severely pure and simple taste which reigns in Pas- 
cal's style seems, when we reflect on those vices which more 
or less infected universal letters, little less than a miraculous 
felicity. One wonders by what privilege it was that he freed 
himself from the contagion of universal example, and rose 
so superior to his age. Taste was yet almost unfell ; each 
writer affected extravagance of some kind or other; — strained 
metaphor, quaint conceits, far-fetched turns of thought, un- 
natural constructions. These were the vices of the day ; not 
so much perhaps in France as in England, but to a great 
extent in both. From all these blemishes Pascal's style is 
perfectly free ; he anticipated all criticism, and became a 
law to himself. Some of his observations, however, show 
that his taste was no mere instinct ; they indicate how deeply 
he had revolved the true principles of composition. His 
" thoughts " " sur I'EIoquence et le Style " * are well worth 
the perusal of every writer and speaker. In one of them ho 
profoundly says : " The very same senie is nmterialty affect- 
ed by the words that con\ey it The sense leceives its dig- 
nity from the woi-ds, lathei than imports it to them." In 
another, he says : " All the filae beauties that we condemn 
in Cicero have their admiiers in crowd=i " And, in a third, 
he admirably depicts the prei ailing vice of strained antitheses. 
" TltMe," says he, " who frame antitheses by forcing the 
sense, are like men who make false windows for the sake of 
symmetry. Tbeir fule is not to speak justly, but to make 
just figures." The time spent on his own compositions 
shows that even such felicity as his own could not dispense 

• Faugere, Vol. I. p. S49. 
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of this quality. The names of Bacon SI akspeare Plato, 
Pascal, Johnson, Byron, Scott, and many more v II istanlly 
occur to the reader. It is true that the 1 istorj of o sj ecies 
reveals to us minds either really adapted so exclusively to the 
abstrusea! branches of science, or so ince^antly immersed 
in thom, ihaf, if they possessed the faculty of wit at all, it 
was never developed, Aristotle and Newton — though some 
few sayings of the former which tradition has preserved are 
not a little racy — may he named as examples. But, iu gen- 
eral, — and the whole history of science and literature will 
show it, — this attribute, in one or other of its thousand vari- 
eties, has formed an almost perpetual accompaniment of the 
finest order of minds. And we may add, that, a priori, we 
should expect it to be so. That same activity of suggestion, 
and aptitude for detecting resemblances, analogies, and diifer- 
eiices, which qualify genius for making discoveries in science, 
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or, under different modifications, for evoking tlie creations of 
imagination, may well be supposed not to desert their posses- 
sor, when, for playful purposes, and in moments of relaxation, 
he exercises himself in the detection of the analogies on which 
wit and drollery are founded. Yet, cleat as this tmth seems 
to be, and strongly as it is corroborated by the history of ge- 
nius, the opposite opinion has been, we believe, ofiener ex- 
pressed, and the highest order of mind pronounced incompat- 
ible with such a conjunction. 

It is not, then, the activity, but the peculiar delicacy of 
Pascal's wit, which renders this feature of his genius so truly 
worthy of admiration ; — the more admirable, when it is 
remembered that the wit of that age, and especially among 
polemics, so generally took the form of gross scurrility and 
buffoonery ; and, even when it did not sink so low as that, 
was overgrown with every species of quaintness and affecta- 
tioa. Almost in no instance was it found pure from one or 
other of these debasements. The wit of Pascal, on the con- 
trary, appears even now exquisitely chaste and natural, — 
attired in a truly Attic simplicity of form and expression. In 
one quality — that of irony — nothing appears to us to ap- 
proach it, except what we find in the pages of Plato, between 
whom and Pascal (different, and even opposite, as they were 
in many respects) it were easy to trace a resemblance in oth- 
er points besides the character of tlieir wit Both possessed 
surpassing acuteness and subtlety of genius in the department 
of abstract science, — both delighted in exploring the depths 
of man's moral nature, — both gazed enamored on the ideal 
forms of moral sublimity and loveliness, — both were char- 
acterized by eminent beauty of intellect, and both were abso- 
lute masters of the art of representing thought, — each with 
exquisite refinement of taste, and all the graces of language. 
The Grecian, indeed, possessed a far more opulent imagina- 
tion, and indulged in a more gorgeous style, than the French- 
man ; or rather, Plato may be said to have been a master of 
all kinds of style. His dramatic powei-s, however, in none 
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of his dialogues, can lie greater than those which Pascal has 
displayed in his " Lettrea Provincialcs." Nothing could be 
ttpter for the purpose, — that of throwing into strong light the 
monstrous errors of the system be opposed, — than the ma- 
chinery the author has selected. The affected ignorance and 
ndivet6 of M. Montalte, in quest of information respecting 
the theological disputes of the age, and especially the doctrines 
of the Jesuits, — the frankness of the worthy Jesuit father, 
f h m h k , and who, in the boundless ad- 

f his d d he hope of making a convert, 

d I 1 h rather with triumph, the admira- 

bl by wh 1 ir casuists had, in fact, inverted 

•y p pi f I nd eluded all the obligations of 

Ch J — h I mpliments of the supposed nov- 

1 d h b ns and slightly expressed doubts, 
11 d 1 d w I f modest ingenuousness, which 

1 mbly f 1 i 1 — the areli simplicity with which 

h 1 h rth f I in the most perplexing dilem- 

aa — th pes f ophisticated astonishment, which 

b p p h I d g d gerly to make good every asser- 
b j p y f thorilies, — a device which, as 

!: I h d what would have been in other 

\ ] 1 I ca 1 g f citations into a source of per- 

p I t, — I Iroll consequences which, with 

ff f rrifi ty, he draws from the Jesuit's 

d — ! I g I encies into which the latter is 

h 1 p viale them, — all these. things, 

m g d I P 1 Id have managed them, render 

I b k as m g y novel. The form of letters en- 

hi h I intersperse, amidst the conver- 

sa by d h eloquent and glowing invectives 

oa ! doc 1 J ses, Voltaire's well known pan- 

cn, doe d le truth, — "that Moliere's best 

d d 1 h ra in wit, nor the compositions of 

B bl Tl IS work," says D'Alembert, " is 

1 1 i hie, as Pascal, in composing it, 
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seems to have theologized fwo 1 g hi m n lade 
for the theology of that time, — \ y." 

The success of the work is Ik Bin mit- 

able pleasantry, Pascal succeed d mal og e Id llest 
matters of scholastic theology aad J 1 -y s at- 

tractive to the people as a comedy d bj hi I 1 1 me, 
did more to render the formidabl S j h j f Eu- 

rope, tlian was ever done by all h n m j g her. 

The Jesuits had nothing for it hut to inveigh agaioBt the 
Letters as "the immortal liars," — hs menteurs immortelles. 
To their charge of having garbled citations, and tampered 
with evidence in order to produce an unfair impression 
against the Society, (practices utterly abhorrent from all Pas- 
cal's habits of mind and dispositions of heart,) he replies, 
will b Id 1 ra 1 f h 

Iw kdflp df! gw LP 

I I ily 1 f f m 1 g p 1 f I h d 

I Id y m II 

a^ldbylb g 1 m fl t fm 
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style, it would have been only the learned who would have 
read, and they would have had no necessity to do it, being 
at least as well acquainted with the subject as myself: thus, 
I thought it a duty to write so as to be comprehended by 
women and men of the world, that they might know the 
danger of those maxims and propositions which were then 
universally propagated, and of which ihoy permitted them- 
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selves to be so easily persuaded. I was asliod, lastly, if I 
had myself read all the books I have cited. I answer, No ; 
for in that case it would have been necessary to have passed 
my life in reading very bad books ; but I had read through the 
whole of Escobar twice, and, for the others, I caused them 
to be read by my friends. But I have never used a single 
passage without having myself read it in the book cited, ov 
without having examined the subject on which it is adduced, 
or without having read both what precedes and what follows 
it, ill oi-der that I might not run the risk of quoliag what was, 
in fact, an objection for a reply to it, — which would have 
been censurable and unjust" 

The moral aspects of Pascal's character are as inviting 
as those of his intellect : here, too, ho was truly great. 
Some infirmities, indeed, he had, for he was no more than 
man ; he is nevertheless one of the very fevv who as passion- 
ately pursue the acquisition of moral excellence, as the quest 
after speculative truth ; who, practically as well as theoret- 
ically, believe that the highest form of iiumanity is not in- 
tellect, but goodness. Usually it is far otherwise ; there is 
no sort of proportion between the diligence and assiduity 
which men are ordinarily willing to expend on their own 
intellectual and moral culture. Even of those who are io a 
good degree under the influence of moral and religious prin- 
ciples, and whose conduct in all the more important instances 
of life shows it, how few are there who make (hat compre- 
hensive rectitude, the obligation of which they acknowledge, 
and the ideal of which they admire, the studi; of their lives, 
tho rule of their daily actions in little things as well as great ; 
who analyze their motives, or school their hearts, in relation 
to the habitual expressions of thought and feeling, in con- 
scious obedience to it ! Nor is it less than an indication of 
something wrong about human nature, a symptom of spirit- 
ual disease, that of those three distinct orders of " gi'eatness," 
which Pascal has so exquisitely discriminated in his " Pen- 
s^es," — power, intellect, and goodness, — the admiration 
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inspired by tlie two first should be so much greater than that 
inspired hy the last. The reverence for genius, in particular, 
often degenerates into a species of idolatry , so much so, as 
to lead to the pioverbiaJ, but most culpable, extenuation of 
grave faults on the pirt of biogiaphers, who cannot bear to 
sc(, a «pot on the blight luminary th^y idinLre I Even if 
moial excellence be theoretically allowed to claim equal 
enthusiasm of admiration, it raielj receives it How vivid, 
after all, is the 6Pnliment which the intellect of a Bacon or 
a Shiksppare usually excites in the young ind ardent, com- 
pared with that with which they legard a Howard or a Martyn! 
T t "hi p f h ■ y h I y fp 
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greatness which it has presented to us, is of a different char- 
acter from that which has chiefly fixed the enthusiastic gaze 
of man. It is not one in which power and intellect consti- 
tute the predominant qualities, associated with just so much 
virtue as serves to make the picture free fiom all grave re- 
proach ; but the perfection of truth, rectitude, and love, — 
to which even the attributes of superhuman power and super- 
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human wisdom, with which they are b 1 1 won- 

derfully subordinated, that they seem a. h trinsi- 

cally of inferior lustre. Glorious as is h 1 h abso- 

lutely quenched in the brighter effulg f fl ble and 

supernal goodness. We think of Css h g arrior 

and the great statesman ; of Shakspea -e 1 g poet ; 
of Newton as the great philosopher h 1 CI -istian 
thiaks of his Master, though he believ h be p sessed 

of immeasurably greater power and \ 1 m ! h rs, — 
his first, last thought is, that he is The b 

The character of greatness in Chiis P sc 1 h beauti- 
fiiily touched. " The distance between Matter and Mind 
typifies the infinitely greater distance between Mind and 

Love All the 6clat of external greatness has no lustre 

for men profoundly engaged in intellectual researches 

Tlieir greatness, again, is invisible to the noble and the 

rich Great geniuses have their empire, their splendor, 

their victoy, their renown The^e are seen with the 

eyes of the mmd, and that is sufficient Holy men, 

again, have their empire, tlu.tr \icforj and then lenown. 
Aichimedes would ha^e been venerable even without 
rank He gdinpd no battles h it to the intellectual worid 
he has bequeathed greit discoie es How illustiious does 
he look in then eyes • la like manner Jesus Christ, 

without external splendor, without the outward repute of 
science is great m his ownoidei of holiness It had 

been idle m Archimedes to have insisted on his loyal de- 
scent in his buoLs of geometry And it had been as useless 
for our Lord Jesus Chiist to assume the state of a king for 
the purpose of giving splendor to his reign of holmes. But 
he came fully invested with the lustre of his own order." 

Few men have ever dwelt on this ideal of moral perfec- 
tion, or sought to realize its image in themselves, with more 
ardor than Pascal, — not always, indeed, as regards the 
mode, with as much wisdom as ardor. Yet, upon all the 
great features of his moral character, one dwells with the 
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(ielight. Much as he is to be admired, he is yet 
more to be loved. His humility and simplicity, conspicuous 
as his genius and acquisitions, were those of a very child. 
The favorite of science, — repeatedly crowned, as an old 
Greek might have said of some distinguished young hero at 
Olympia, with the fairest laurels of the successful mathema- 
tician and the unrivalled polemic, — making discoveries even 
in his youth which would have intoxicated many men even 
to madness, ^ — -ne'tler piidt nor vanity found admission to 
his heart Philosophy ind science produced on hjm only 
their prope) effeot, lad taught him, not how much he 
knew but how little , not niPiely what he had attained, but 
of hon much moie he wts ignoi-ant. His perfect love of 
tiutb wfis beautifully blended with the gentlest charity ; and 
his contempt of fraud and sophistry never made him forget, 
while indignantly exposing them, the courtesies of a gentle- 
man and the moderation of the Christian : and thus the se- 
verest raillery that probably ever fell fi-om human lips, flows 
on in a stieam undiscoloied by one particle of malevolence, 
•ind uniuffled bv one e\pression of coarseness or bitterness. 
The transpaiency and integrity of his character not only 
shone conspicuous in all the transactions of his life, but seem 
even now to beam upon us as from an open ingenuous coun- 
tenance, m the inimitable frankness and clearness of his style. 
It IS impossible to read the passages in his philosophical 
wiitings, in which he notices or refutes Hie calumnies to 
iihich he had been exposed, — by which it was sometimes 
sought to defiaud him of the honor of the discoveries he had 
made, and in one instance to cover him with the infamy of 
appropriating discoveries which had been made by others, — 
without being convinced of the perfect candor and upright- 
ness of his nature.* His generosity and benevolence were 
unbounded ; so much so, indeed, as to become almost vices 

* See more particularly his letters to Father Noel, M. Ic Pailleur, and 
M. de Kibeji'e. 
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by excess; passing far beyond that mean in which the Sla- 
gyrjte fixes the limits of all virtue. He absolutely beggared 
himself by his prodigal benefactions ; he did what few do, — 
mortgaged even his expectancies to charily. To all which 
we may add, that he bore the prolonged and excruciating suf- 
ferings of his latter years with a patience and fortitude which 
astonished all who witnessed them. 

The faihngs of Pascal — for to these we must advert — 
were partly the result of that system of faith in which he had 
been educated, and which, though he did so much to expose 
many of the worst enormities which had attached themselves 
to it, stilt exercised considerabie influence over him. It is 
lamentable to see such a mind as his surrendering itself to 
some of the most grievous extravagances of asceticism. Yet 
the fact cannot be denied ; nor b it improbable that his life 
— brief perhaps at the longest, considering his intense study 
and bis feeble constitution — was yet made more brief by 
these pernicious practices. We are told, not only tliat he 
lived on the plainest fare, and performed the most menial 
offices for himself; not only that he practised the severest 
abstiaence and the most rigid devotions ; but that he wore 
beneath his clothes a girdle of iron, with sharp points affixed 
to it ; and that, whenever he found his mind disposed to wan- 
der from religious subjects, or take deiight in things around 
him, he struck the girdle with his elbow, and forced the sharp 
points of the iron into his side. We even see but too clearly 
that his views of life, to a considerable extent, became per- 
verted. He cherished mistrust -even of its blessings, and 
acted, though he meant it not, as if the very gifts of God 
were to be received with suspicion, — as the smiling tempters 
to evil, the secret enemies of our well-being. He often ex- 
presses himself as though he thought, not only that suffering 
is necessary to the moral discipline of man, hut as though 
nothing but suffering is at present safe for him, " I can ap- 
prove," he says in one place, " only of those who seek in 
tears for happiness." "Disease," ho declares in another 
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place, "ia the natural state of Christians." It is eviclent 
that the great and gracious Master, in whose school we all 
are, and whose various dispensations of goodness and sever- 
ity are dictated by a wisdom greater than our own, does not 
think so. If he did, health would he the exception, and dis- 
ease the rule. It is hut too true, indeed, that not only is 
suffering necessary to teach us our feehleness and depend- 
ence, and to abate the pride and confidence of our nature, 
but that we are hut too apt to forget, with the return of pros- 
perity, all the wise reflectioos and purposes which we had 
made in sorrow. Jeremy Taylor likens us, in one of his 
many fanciful images, to the fabled lamps in the tomb of 
Terentia, which " burned under ground for many ages lo- 
gether," but which, as soon as ever they were brought into 
the air and saw a brighter light, went out in darkness. " So 
long as we are in the retirements of sorrow, of want, of feai-, 
of sickness, we are burning and shining lamps ; but when 
God lifts us up from the gates of death, and carries us abroad 
into the open air, to converse with prosperity and temptations, 
we go out in darkness, and we cannot be preserved in light 
and heat, but by still dwelling in the regions of sorrow." 
There is beauty, and, to a certain extent, truth, in the figure ; 
but it by no means follows that continuous suffering would be 
good for man. On the contrary, it would be as remote from 
producing the perfection of our moral nature, as unmitigated 
prosperity. It would be apt to produce a morbid and ghast- 
ly piety ; the ' br gl t lamps of which Taylor speaks would 
still irradiate — only a tomb 

Since the end of i ffer ug as a moral discipline, is to ena- 
ble us at last to bear nclo ided happiness, what guaranty 
can we now hi\e of its beneficial effect on us, except by 
partial experimeu s of ou cipacity of recollecting and prac- 
tising the lessons of adversity in intervals of prosperity f It 
is true thai there is no more perilous ordeal through which 
man can pass, — no greater curse which can be imposed on 
him, as he is at present constituted, — than that of being 
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condemned lo walk his life long in the sunlight of unshaded 
prosperity. His eyes ache with that too untempered bril- 
liance, — he is apt to be smitten with a moral coup de soleil. 
But it as little follows that no sunshine is good for us. He 
who made us, and who tutors us, alone knows what is the 
exact measure of light and shade, sun and cloud, storm and 
calm, frost and heat, which will best tend to mature those 
llowei-s which are the object of his celestial husbandry ; and 
which, when transplanted into the paradise of God, are to 
bloom there for ever in amaranthine loveliness. Nor can it 
be without presumption that we essay to interfere with these 
pro hgl t w- d ■ f ir ■ ! h Ad 

1 y m !1 li. d by p 1 

1 h d b hi d f d 1 ; 

ffl 1 hGdmj huh g 

1 h 1 hlHllftlm d 

! 1 J ss by If p J d fi 1 

Njfhmdbwll dl II fl 

1 11 g h w pply I f 1 p 1 

1 1 h h p 1 d 1 If 

fhl dffillsa wllsowl ] 

1 ! h «ra f 1 p f G d 

g ni I J d Id 

t f 1 p b h h 

I p th 1 se fc fhl 

dplwhhpddf Hh ts fCl 

had mistaken the proportions m which prosperity and adver: 
sity should be allotted to us, — aaid seeks by hair-shirts, pro- 
longed abstinence, and self-imposed penace, to render more 
perfect the discipline of suffering, — only enfeebles, instead 
of invigorating, his piety ; and resembles one of those hypo- 
chondriacal patients — the plague and torment of physicians 
— who, having sought advice, and being supposed lo follow 
it, are found not only taking their physician's well-judged 
prescriptions, hut secretly dosing themselves in the intervals 
with some quackish nostrum. Thus it was even with a Pas- 
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e w h any bette fF 
I Qd d p able o d ta d n 1 1 d I 
peed nddh f nl 

p on f Qdn ss and g de wa 6 I nd 

att ndan 1 laaff n«hlhhygddhm 
si Id b e d n e 1 1 y h uld ran f an 

a hly a e le ff n d nly he S j m 

S hn kanaeTiplj fianfsul dt, 

ad d oc n h P n 6e II nj qu oq 

tache a moi, quoiqu oa le fasse a^ec plaisii et volootaiie n n 
Je tromperais ceus it qui j'en ferais naitre le desir ; car je ne 
suis la fin de personne, et n'ai pas de quo! les satisfaire, Ne 
auis-je pas pr6t S. mouvir f Et ainsi I'objet de leur attach- 
meot mourm done. Comme je serais coupable de faire 
croire une faussete, quoique je la persuadasse doucement et 
qu'on la crut avec plaisir, et qu'en cela on me fit plaisir ; 
de meme je suis coupable de me faire aimer," * Madame 
Perier has cited this passage in the life of her brother, as ac- 
coun^ng for his apparent coldness to heraelf.t 

It is wonderful that a mind so powerful as his should bo 
misled by a pernicious asceticism to adopt such maxims ; it 
is still more wonderful, that a heart so fond should have been 
able to act upon them. To restrain, even in his dying hours, 
expressions of tenderness towards those whom he so loved, 
and who so loved him, — to simulate a coldness which his 
feelings belied, — to repress the sensibilities of a grateful and 
confiding nature, — to inflict a pang by affected indifference 

" Tom. I. p. 198. 

t The passage of Madame Pevier is deeply affecting. " Meanwhile, 
ts I was wholly a stmnger to his sentiments on this point, I was qnite 
sm^prised and discouraged at tho rebuffe he would give me upon certain 
occftsioDB. 1 told my sister of it, and not without complaining, that my 
brother was unkind, and didnotlove me; and that it looked to mo as if 
I put him in pain, eyen at the very moment I was studying lo please 
him, and sti'iving to pei'form tde most affectionate offices for him in his 
illness." ~ Madame Perkr's Memoirs of Pascal. 
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1 liPirts ^o f 1 1 i'5 his own — here wis indeptl i pit jf of 
the tiuth upon wlicli he so passioniieh meditate J, the 
' giealnesg and the mit-ery ' of man, of his strength and 
hi5 weakness, weakae&s in supposing that such pener^fn 
of il! natute couid evei be a d ctate ff d it\ strenyh n 
jeiforming, without wincing i task >=o lird The Ameii 
c in Iiidun beai ng unmoved the torture of his enemies ex 
li b ts not, ne miy lest assuied, gieatei fortitude than Pascal, 
when with such i heart at. hii, he recened in silence the last 
m n fetiatuns of li s devoted fiiends, and even declined, with 
cold and averted eye the assiduities of then zealous loie 

That same melancholy temperament whi^h, united with i 
pf miGious ascelicism, made him aveit his g-ize even fiom in 
iiocent pleasures, ind suspect a serpent luik ng in eiery foim 
of pleasure, also gave to his r^reaentations of the depravity 
of our nature an undue intensity and Rembrandt-like depth of 
coloring. His mode of expression is often such, tlrnt, were it 
not for what we otherwise know of his character, it might al- 
most bo mistaken for an indication of misanthropy. With 
this vice, accordingly, Voltaire does not hesitate to tax him, 

" Ce fameui ^crivain, misanthrope sublime." 
Nothing can be more unjust. As to the substance of what 
Pascal has said of human frailty and infirmity, most of it is 
at once verified by the appeal to individual consciousness ; 
and as to the mamier, we are not to forget that he everywhere 
dwells as much po he g eatness " as upon the " misery " 
of man. "I s he u ned archangel," says Hallam, with 
equal justness ani beau y that Pascal delights to paint." 
It IS eq ally ev de t ha he is habitually inspired by a desire 
to leal man to I h and 1 ppiness; nor is there any thing 
mo e affect ng 1 an he passage with which he closes one of 
h s expostuU ons w 1 fidel ty, and which M. Cousin finely 
character zes ts u e c a on glorieuse t Pascal." " This 
1. g iment yo ay del g s me. If this ai^ument pleases 
you, and appears strong, know that it proceeds from one, who, 
both before and after it, fell on his knees before that Infinite 
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ind In\ & ble Peing to whom he has subjected hig whole '^oul, 
to pidy that Ho would also suh|ect you to Himself fot youi 
good and for H s glory and that thus omn potence might 
g v cfiiLncy to his leebleness 

In addition to this, it must bo said that n his most bittei 
reflections, this truly humble man is thinking is much of him 
self as of others and regards Bh se Pascal as but a tvpe of 
the race whose degeneracy he mourns Hi^ most bitter &ar 
casras often terminate with aspecnl application to the writer 
Thus he says "Vdtiityisso looted in the heart of man, 
that a common soldier, a scullion, will boast of himself, and 
will haie his admirers It is the same with the philosophers 
Those who wiite would fain h'i\e the fame of having written 
well and those who read it, nouJd have the glory of haMug 
read it, and I, who am writing, pi ohahly feel the same de 
sit e, aad not less tlwse who shall read it " 

It IS true indeed that some ot his leflections aic is caustn 
and bitter as those of Rochefoucauld himself For example 
"Cuiiosit^ is but iacty Ollen «o w sh to know moie, 
only that we may talk of it People would nevei tiiierae 
the aei, if they weie never to speak of it , for the mere 
plea^urp of seeing, w thout tit, hope of eiei tell ng i^lidt 
they hive seen " 

And igiin I\hn is so constituted, that, by meiely telling 
him he is a fool be will at length bel eve it , and, if he tells 
h ni'.elf so he will constrain himself to believe it For man 
hoHs an internal ntercourse w tb himself which ought to be 
well eg lated since even heie E* 1 communications co i pt 



It may not be without amusement, peihaps instruction, to 
cite one ot two other specimens of this shrewd and caustic 
humoi. 

" Certain authors, speaking of their works, say, ' My book, 
my commentary, my history.' It were better to say, ' Our 
book, our history, our commentary ' ; for generally there is 
more in it belonging to others than to themselves." 

" I lay it down aa a fact, that, if all men knew what they 
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say of one another, there would^not be four friends in the 
world. This appears by the quarrels which are sometimes 
caused by indiscreet reports." 

Still, as it is the motive which gives complexion fo all our 
moral actions, so Pascal's bitter wisdom, or even his unjust 
satire, is something very different from misanthropy. Byron 
found an apology for his Cain in Milton's delineation of Satan ; 
but few besides himself could ever see its force. With as 
little reason could a Timon plead the example of a Pascal. 
Those who cannot see a deep benevolence in all that ho 
wrote respecting our corrupted nature, must indeed be blind. 
It is with no demoniacal chuckle, no smile of malicious tri- 
umph, that he publishes the result of his researches into the 
depths of man's moral nature. On the contrary, it is with 
profoundest pity. He gazes on the noble ruins of humanity 
as on those of some magnificent temple, and longs to see the 
fallen columns and the defaced sculpture restored. With what 
noble eloquence — with what deep sympathy with humanity 
— does he rebuke the levity of those infidels who tell us, as 
if it were a matter of triumph, that we are " the inhabitants 
of a fatherless and forsaken world " ■ and who talk as if their 
vaunted demonstraUon f h n y f m I ' p 

gave them a peculiar 1 g d dm n a 1 

" What advantage is to ha ygthh 

has thrown off the yok ! 1 d h k h y 

God who watches ove 1 1 h d 1 If 

as the sole judge of h d d 1 h n bl 

to none but himself? D 1 g h w lalih 

after repose special c fid h d [ n h 

consolation, advice, succoi, in the exigencies of life ? Do 
such men imagine that it is any matter of delight to us to hear 
that they hold that our soul is but a little vapor or smoke, and 
that they can tell us this in an assured and self-sufficient tone 
of voice ? Is this, then, a thing to say with gayety ? Is it 
not rather a thing to be said with tears, as the saddest thing 
in the world ? " 
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icrnal and internal) of being fully exhibited by one mind, 
or, consequently, in one volume. The evidences of Chris- 
tianity almost form a science of themselves. 

Fragmentary aa the " Penates " are, it is easy to see, both, 
from their general tenor, and from the character of the au- 
thor's mind, where the principal strength of such a work 
would lie. His proofs of the truths of natural religion would 
have been drawn from within, rather than from without ; and 
his proofs of the truths of Christianity from its internal rather 
than external evidences ; — including in this term " internal," 
not only the adaptation of the doctrines revealed to the moral 
f I d I f b f p 

f r I f I d J f 

I 1 Ihld Idlll pp 

f dly N 1 d jl d m dl ly h by f 
m 1 d m d ply 1 g 



gh I 



m f J CI If I ra d y f 

gelical historians had been affected, and, in common with so 
many other traits of so beautiful a character, had been affect- 
ed only that they might be observed, then, if they had not 
ventured to advert to it themselves, they would not have 
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w 1 h say 1 Ml d d 

impo bl h h J CI h Id f I t 

On the subject of fhe Ex ! Evid d b 

whetlier he would have been f — 

because the spirit of accurate h ga 1 d 

yet been developed, and partly f ra h h f h 

own mind. On the subject of M I h re ly 

seems to have worked his con [ 1 d 1 q 

to that of Prophecy, he was e 1 1 f n \ i 1 y 
undue stress on analogies be n d d o h 

Old Testament and others r d d h N wh 

Scripture itself is silent as to a y b w 1 

— analogies in one or two case f f 1 f 1 

in which the Fathers saw so m y yp d p fig 

of undeveloped truths, This dp f II 

between the analogies which m y f h f d f 



' Tom. II. p, 370. 
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iogica *i gu ent a 1 1 ose vhich, after all, can yield only 
poet 1 I st n 1 a? too often obtruded itself even into 
the do Tia o j j s cal sc e ce ; and is one ftom which the 
most pb losoph c m nds t 1 ey have much imaginativeness, 
are by o neans e^e p Even Bacon, in several instan- 
ces, has been tie dupe of 1 IS deltision, — one of ihcidola 
trib s wh ch 1 e as so iix o s to expose. 

The e s OQ bjec o which, after reading the " Pen- 
sees one would fain have "een a treatise fi^m the hand of 
P sc ! If 1 e 1 ad e joye e s e heal h i d an u clouded 
he e s p ob b y DO n an vho co Id ha e v n 
m re p ofoun lly o mo e v ely on he Pr PI losop 
— le first pn c pies of all k owledge — the Ins v hn 

h h Q ca ho ef y specu a e — a 1 he co d o an I 

I c 1 es of be ef O d ese s b ec s 1 e had eflec ed 

n had eep y II s "ema ks on 1 e pos o of nan be 

en e o ftn udes 1 ch he has so fine y Uus 

a d — o he DOf, a s s a d Py on is — o e fl 
en e of he aff c ons and pass ons o 1 e nie -s and ng — 
and h s obse va o s e ed De 1 A e Pc s a cr a ! 

De i Esprit Geometrique, —all show how deeply he had 
revolved the piincipal topics of such a work. 

We have aire idy alluded to the chargo preferred against 
Pascal by M Cousin, of no less than universal and hopeless 
scepticism ; — fiom which, as is said, he took refuge in faith 
by a blind eftoit of will, without evidence, and in utter de- 
spair of obtainmg it. One or two brief citations will show 
the extent to which this charge is pushed. " Ce dessein [des 
' Pensees,'] je I'ai demontr^ dans ce Rapport, etait d'accaMer 
la pkilosophie CartSsiemie, el aver, elk toute philosophie, 
sous le sceptieisme, pour ne lalsser a la foi naturelle de 
I'homme d'autre asile que la religion. Or en cela, I'advev- 
saire dcs Jesuitcs en devient, sans s'en douter, le si 
(!( le soldat." * — " Lui aussi, il a pour principe 

" Rapport, pp. juiL, xviii. 
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Huet, il se propose de conduire rhoinme k la foi par la route 
du Bcepticisme." • M Cous nee goes the length of saying 
that Pascal's religion w ^ not tl e solid and pleasant fruit 
which springs from the o of ea&on and feeling — de la 
raison et du cmtr — a so 1 veil constituted and wisely 
cultivated ; it is a bitter f t eared a region desolated by 
doubt, under the arid breath of despair." + He also te!ls us, 
that " the very depth of Pascal's soul was a universal scep- 
ticism, from wliich he could find no refuge except in a voKio- 
larily blind credulity " " Le fond meme de I'ame de Pascal 
p II quel il ne trowie d^asth 

q d nef 1 eugle." 
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ihe m-inj gipat principles to which <«:;epticiam oh|pfts he 
tnlj mi ntains that we do not aiuve it them by demonstia 
twn He has powtifully vindicated the ceitainty of those 
intuitive piinc pies which iie not ascertained by reasoning, 
but lie piesuppo'ed in eveiy exercise of leasoning Let us 
heir him " The ooly strong point," says hp, " of the Dog 
mitists is, that we cannot consistently with honesty and sin 
ceiity doubt oui own ntmtive piinciples We know 

thi, truth, not only bv lei-^oii ng, but by feehng, ind bv a 
Mvd and luminous power of d rect comprehensnn , and it 
IS by this last faculty that we discein fii'.t principles It is 
\am foi reasoning, which has no share in discoveimg these 
piinciples, to altpmpt subvertiog them The Pyiiho 

mstswho attempt this musttrv invain Thekncwledge 

of first principles, as the ideas of space, lime, motion, number, 
matler, is as unpqm vocally certain as anv that reasoning 
imparls And, after all, it is on the peiceplions of feeling 
and common seose that leason must at last sustain itself, 
1 d base its aigiiment Pimciples aie perceived, prop 

oi-itions aie deducpd each pait of the process is ceilain, 
though la diffeient modes And it is as ridiculous that lei- 
■lon should requiie of feeling and peiception prcofa of these 
first piinciplP9 befoie she assents, to thhm,a=i it uould be 
that perception should lequue fiom icisou an mtmlve im 
piLSSion ot all the propositions ii which she ainvts This 
weikness, therefore, ought only to humble that leasoii which 
wo lid constitute herself the judge all thmgs, but not to inval- 
daic the convictions of common sense, is if iea=ion* only 
could be our guide and teacher " Can he who thus speaks 
be a " universal sceptic," when it is the peculiar character- 
istic of Pyrrhonism — that is, universal scepticism — to con- 
trovert the certainty of principles perceived by intuition, and 

I IS -n liat, in these and many similar passages, Pascal, as M. 
Cooa n g y obseryes, often employs the word reason as if it were 
BjQ n with reawning. But this oTily respects the propri^^ of his 
e p -e his nieaning is surely tolerably clear. 
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to plume itself upon having successfully done this, when it 
has shown that they cannol be demonstrated by reasoning ? 

But let us hear him still more expressly on the subject of 
Pyrrhonism. " Here, then, is open war proclaimed amongst 
men. Each must take a side ; must necessarily range him- 
self ^vith the Pyrrhonists or the Dogmatists; for he who 
would think to remain neuter is a Pyrrhonist par excellence. 
Ho who is not against them is for tliem. What, then, must 
a person do in this alternative ? Shall he doubt of every 
thing ? Shall he doubt that he is awake, or that he is pinched 
or burned ? Shall he doubt that he doubts ? Shall ho doubt 
that he is ? We cannot get so far as this ; and I hold it to 
be a fact, that there never has been an absolute and perfect 
Pyrrhonist." M. Cousin must suppose Pascal to have made 
an exception in favor of himself, if it indeed be true that he 
was a " universal sceptic," 

2. It does not appear to us that M, Cousin has sufficiently 
reflected, that, in those cases in which conclusions truly in- 
volve processes of reasoning, Pascal would not deny that the 
preponderance of truth rested with the truths he believed, 
though he denied the demonstrative nature of that proof. 
And he applies this with perfect fairness to the evidences of 
Christianity, as well as to the truths of natural theology. It 
may well be, that minds so dilferently constituted as those of 
Pascal and Cousin may form different conclusions as to the 
degree of success which may attend the efforts of human 
reasoning ; but a man is not to be straightway branded with 
the name of a universal sceptic, because he believes that 
there are very few subjects on which evidence can be said to 
be demonstrative. The more deeply a man reflects, the 
fewer will ho tliink the subjects on which this species of cer- 
tainty can he obtained ; and the study neither of ancient nor 
of modem philosophy will convince him that he is far wrong 
in this conclusion. But he will not, for all that, deny that 
there is sufficient evidence on all the more important subjects 
to form the belief and dolermine the conduct of man, — evi- 
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dence of precisely ihe same nature with that which does form 
the one, and does determine tlie other, in all the ordinary af- 
fairs of life. And this alone, where a man rejects such evi- 
dence, is sufficient to condemn him ; for what right has he to 
decline, in the more important Instances, a species and de- 
gree of evidence which he never hesitates to uct upon in all 

Now, that Pascal believed that there was sufficient evidence 
of this character, for all the fundamental truths of religion, 
is manifest from many express declarations. " There is 
light enough," says he, " for those whose sincere wish is to 
see ; and darkness enough to confound those of an opposite 
disposition." * Of Christianity he says ; " It is impossihle to 
see all the proofs of this religion combined in one view, with- 
out feeling that they have a force which no reasonable man 
can withstand." t "The proofs of our religion are not Of 
that kind that we can say they are geometrically convincing. 

But their light is such that it outshiaes, or at the least 

equals, the stroDgesl presumption to the contrary; so much 
so, that sound reason never can determine not to accept the 
evidence, and probably it is only llie corruption and depravity 
of the heart that do." It is not without reason that M. Fau- 
gere says, in reference to the charge of scepticism urged 
against Pascal : " Faith and reason may equally claim him. 
If they sometimes appear to clash in his mind, it is because 
he wanted time, not only to finish the work on which he was 
engaged, but even to complete thai internal revision, — son 
auvre intirieure, — which is a kind of second creation of ge- 
nius ; and to melt into one harmonious whole the diverse ele- 
ments of his thoughts Amongst the inedited frag- 
ments of Pascal we find these remarkable lines : ' II faut 
avoir ces trois qualities ; Pyrrhonien, g^omfelre, Chretien sou- 
mis ; et elles s''accordent et se temperent en doutanl oil il 
foul, en assurant oil il faut, en se soiimmettant oil il faut.'' 

■ Tom. II. p. 151. I Ibid., p. 365. 
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3 bold words comprise the entire history of Pascal, and 
■|i brief the state of his mind."* 

3. While we admit tbat the severely geometrical cast of 
Pascal's mind, as well as his gloomy temperament, have led 
him at times into extravagant expressions on this subject, so 
accomplished a critic as M. Cousin needs not be told that it is 
not fair to lake such expressions alone, and in their utmost 
strictness, if they can be confronted with others which mod- 
ify or explain them. The former, in common candor, are 
to be interpreted only in connection with the latter. This is 
the course we always pursue in interpreting the language of 
writers who have indulged in unlimited propositions ; and if it 
be found even impossible to harmonize certain expressions, 
— if they be absolutely contradictory, — all we feel at lib- 
erty to do is to affirm the inconsistency of the writer ; not to 
assume that he meant all that could possibly he implied in 
the one class of expressions, and noiliing by the other. We 
know it is so natural for an author of much iniaginafion or 
sensibility to give an inordinately strong expression to a pres- 
ent thought or feeling, and to forget the judge in the advo- 
cate, that he must be taken in another mood, or rather in 
several, if we wish to ascertain tlie true mean of his senti- 
ments. Pascal has in one of his " Pensees " indicated this 
only reasonable method of procedure. 

Now M, Cousin is surely aware of the fact, that the ex- 
pressions to which he has given such an unfavorable inter- 
pretation, may be easily confronted with others of a differ- 
ent tendency. He himself, indeed, proclaims it. He even 
says, no man ever contradicted himself more than Pascal. 
"Jamais komme ne s'esi pkts cantredit." "Confounding," 
says he, " reasoning and reason, forgetting that he has him- 
self judiciously discriminated primary and indemonstrable 
truths — discovered to us by that spontaneous intuition of 
reason which we also with him call instinct, sentiment, feel- 

* Tom. T. p, Ixxvii, Introduction. 
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ing — from truths which are deduced from fhem by the 
method of reasoning, or which we draw from experience by 
induction ; — forgetting that he has thus himself replied be- 
forehand to all the attacks of scepticism, Pascal demands all 
these principles from experience and reasoning, and hy that 
means, without much ti-ouble, confounds them all." * Now 
we do not stay to inquire here inlo the justness of the latter 
part of this representation ; but we simply ask. Why should 
all the " replies " which, as our author admits, " Pascal has 
himself made to scepticism," go for nothing, and only the 
sentences in which he appears to favor it be remembered ; 
and not only remembered, but taken as the sole exponents of 
his opinions ,' Surely a sceptic might as well take the oppo- 
site side, and say, " Alas ! after Pascal seems in many expres- 
sions to have conceded much to scepticism, he forgets all he 
had said ; and shows, by his whole talk of ' intuitive truths,' 
and 'sentiment,' and 'feeling,' that he is no better than a 
dogmatist." Might we not say to the two objectors, " Wor- 
thy friends! you are the two knights in the fable; — one is 
looking on the golden, and the other on the silver side of the 
same shield." 

4. Nor is it to he forgotten, that, while such a mode of in- 
terpretation as that of M. Cousin would hardly be just in the 
case of any work of any author, it is especially unfair to ap- 
ply it to such a work, or rather mere materials of a work, as 
the " Pens^es." They were, we are to recollect, mere notes 
for Pascal's own use and were never intended to be pullished 
h M g h p d 
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Pascal noted for refutation, — 
by him ; and this in many pla 

other authors, extracted for s 

distinguished in these private 

own expressions ; so that the fl rs 

actually printed them in some as A m 

were dictated, in moments o 

domestic, who has scrawled m fti 

(liently shows that it is vei'y p mm 

with the amanuensis* Yet M mg 

expression on which he fou g m 

its utmost strictness of literal m g m 

adverted to one of these very 

5. The weight which any ra 
must reasonably possess, may 

with that of Bayle ; whose i 

been but too glad to find a m g 

Pascal, had there been any h 

claim him. Yet that subtle 

Pascal knew perfectly well wh 

6. In our judgment, Pascal' ffi 
cietit confutation of M. Cousin's supposition, For, did ever 
man before meditate an elaborate work on the " evidences " of 
truths for which he believed no evidence but a. blind faith 
could be given .' 

7. We maintain, lastly, that even if it be proved (which is, 
doubtless, very true) that Pascal, at different periods and in 
different moods of mind, formed varying estimates of the 
evidence on behalf of the great truths in which he was so 



' Of one of these expresdons, on which M. Cousin has fonnded much, 
M. Faugcre says ; " Tout ce morceaa, HMk &m 
fort pcu lettr^e, pi-^sente ^a et Ik Aea obscnriCes qui rl 
de Tin experience dn sccrelaive." — Tom. II. p. 114. 
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sincere a believer, or even (which may possibly bo true) 
that for transient intervals he doubted the conckisiveiieas of 
that evidence altogether, these variations vfould be far from 
justifying a charge of " universal and habitual scepticism " ; 
— such momentary differences of thought and mood having 
been notoriously experienced by almost all great minds. 
With some remarks on this subject, which may possibly be 
serviceable to minds peculiarly liable to attacks of scepticism, 
and calculated to teach all of us charity in judging of others, 
we shall close the present essay. 

First, ilien, it by no means appears that a momentary inva- 
sion of doubt, or even of sceptic sm s nco s stent with a 
prevailing and halitual faith, founded o an n elligent con- 
viction of a preponderance of reasons o j st fy t ; though 
those reasons may be felt to fall far si o t of absolute demon- 
stration. There may bo a profoui d p ess on that the rea- 
sons which sustain habitual belief nay truth established 
only on moral evidence, or on acalc la o of p obabilities, 
are so varied and powerful — so va t n tl e e i — as to 
leave, in ordinary moods of mind, no doubt as to tl e conclu- 
sions to which they pomt and the practical coui^^e of conduct 
which -ilone they can juHtify And yet it is qu te tiue that 
from the infirmities of om nature, — from the momentirj 
strength w hicb the most cisual ci cumstances may give to 
opposing obiections — from the depies^ ng infl lencc of &oi 
low, of a tinial inri spo= t on of a tnnoent fit of mehn 
choly, of impaired digestion, even of i sanation of the 
weather {foi on all these humiiiatmg conditions doe^^ the 
boasted soundness of liumin lei^on depend), — a man shall 
for an hour or a day leallj doubt of that of nhich he never 
doubted jeaterdiy, ind of which he would be ashamed to 
doubt to moiron And especially ii this the case m those 
who, like Piscd possess exquisite sensibility, or are liable to 
fits of profound depression As they look upon truth through 
the medium of cheeiful oi gloomy feelings, truth herself va 
II s Ilk 1 hndsci^e at, -^p n in a bi ght sun h ne oi on a 
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■ Tom. II. p. 49. 
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another, turns away the mind from the consideration of lliosa 
things which it loves not to contemplate; and thus the mind, 
moviag with the will, stops to ohserve that which it approves, 
and forms its judgment by what it sees." 

Most emphatically is this the case, where the moral state is 
liabitually oppo e 1 o he co cl s ons to which the preponder- 
ance of ev de o po n Tl s so notorious, m relation to 
the fundamen a u h f n o al od religion, that there are 
probably fe who eally d bel eve them, or profess to do so, 
who (if thev cf mne le el es at all) are not conscious 
that the " h s f a 1 e o 1 o 1 ought." And what is true 
of habitual states of moral feeling is also, in proportion, true 
of more transient slates. 

Certain, however, it is, that from o 
■causes, or from a c m 
dcrstanding the ab 
jiidgmente, nor doe 
seditious rabble of mm 

her empire. Eve h d 

unconscious of any m g 
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meiitary fluctuations, whether arising from moral or physii 
causes, or from causes of both kinds, — from nervous dcpri 
sion, or a fit of melancholy, or an ittack of pi n or havassiog 
anxieties, or the loss of friends, oi the r sfortunes an 
lamities, or signal triumphs of base e s o sgial discomfi- 
tures of virtue, or, above all, from c ds o s neglect of duty, 
— a man shall sometimes fee! as f ! e had lost sight evi 
those primal truths on which he has been a customed to gaze 
asonl flfimm — bh d 
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ion in tlie clouds ; and " faith " is no longer " the suhslance 
of things hoped for, and the evidence of things not seen." 

And as there are probably few who have profoundly inves- 
tigated the evidences of truth, who have not felt themselves 
for a moment at least, and sometimes for a yet longer space, 
aa if on the verge of uoiveraal scepticism, and about to be 
driven forth, without star or compass, on a boundless ocean 
of doubt and perplexity, so these states of feeling are pecu- 
liarly apt to infest the highest order of minds. For if, on the 
one hand, these can best discern and estimate the evidence 
which proves any truth, they, on the other, can see most 
clearly, and feel most strongly, the nature and extent of the 
objections which oppose it ; while they are, at the same time, 
just as liable as the vulgar to the disturbing influences already 
adverted to. This lab y s of co -se do bled v,\e ' s 
subject, as in the case of Pa ca abo s u ie ho d dva 
lage of a gloomy tempo an n 

A circumstance vl ch ese confl s of m d of 

gives sceptical, objec o s a e a an ago ha e 

great truths which is n o e e pec a j ap o a 1 e gen 
erally the result of a ace m a on of p oof by 1 c o 
or are even depend no q esea-ie ansof ^ me 
The mind, therefoie ca o conp e e d he t f, nee 

and feel at once t! e^, a e fo e bu us ca n e 

them in detail by s cce s e ac of d — as we ake 
the measurement of n gn des oo as o be en once n 
successive small per ons Tl e e\ s ence of God, the moral 
government of the vorld the d v ne o g of Christianity, 
are all truths of this stamp Pascal one of his " Penates," 
refers to this infirmity of the logical faculties. He justly 
observes : " To have a series of proofs incessantly before 
the mind, is beyond our power." D'ew avoir toujours les 
prewoei presentes, e^est trop tPiiffaire. 

From the inability of the mind to retain in peipetuity, or 
to comprehend at a glance, a long chain of evidence, or the 
total eflect of various lines of argument, Pascal truly observes, 
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tJiat it is not sufficient for the security of our convictions, find 
their due influence over our belief and practice, that we have 
pi-oved them once for all by a process of reasoning ; — tliey 
must he, if possible, tinctured and colored by the imagination, 
informed and animated by feeling, and rendered vigorous and 
practical by habit. His words are well worth citing r " Rea- 
son acts slowly, and with_ so many principles whicli it is ne- 
cessary should be always present, that %it is perpetually drop- 
ping asleep, and is lost for want of having all its principles 
present to it. The affections do not act ftus ; they act in- 
stantaneously and are always ready for action. It is neces- 
sary, therefore, to imbue our faith with feeling, otherwise it 
will be always vacillating." * 

It will not, of course, bo imagined that, in the observations 
Just now made, we are disposed lo be the apologists of scepti- 
cism ; or even, so far as it is yielded to, of that transient 
doubt to which the most powerful minds are not only liable, 
biit liable in defiance of what are ordinarily their strong con- 
victions. So far as such states of mind are involuntary, and 
for an instant they oflen are, (till, in fact, the mind collecis it- 
self, and repels them,) they are of course the object, not of 
blame, but of pity. So far as they are dependent upon fluctu- 
ations of feeling, or upon physical causes which we can at all 
modifj oi control, it is our duty to aummon the mind to resist 
thp assault, and to reflect on the natuie of that evidence which 
his so often appealed to us little less than demonstrative 

We aie not, then, the apjlogisti of scepficiim, or any thing 
apprciching It , we are meiely stating a psychological fact, 
foi the proof of which the appeal lies lo the recoided con 
fessions of manv gieat minds, Eind to the expeuence of tho=e 
who have reflected deeply enough on any laige and difticiilt 
subject, to know what cm be said fot oi ac^ui'^t it 

The a^'.oned fact i"^, thit liahilual belief of the sincerest 
and strongest character is sometimes checkered with tran- 

" VoLU-pp. 175, 176. 
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sient fils of doubt and misgiving ; and that even whero tliere 
is no actual dishelief, — no, not for a moment, — the mind 
may, io some of its moods, form a veiy diminished estimate 
of the evidence on which belief is founded, and grievously 
understate it accordingly. We believe that both these states 
of mind were occasionally experienced by Pascal, — the latter, 
however, more frequently than the former ; and hence origi- 
nated, as we apprehend, those passages in whicli he speaks 
of the evidence for [he existence of a God, or for the truth of 
Christianity, as less conclusive than he ordinarily believed, or 
than he has at other times declared it. At such times the 
clouds may be suppo'ied to have hung low upon this lofty mind. 

So little inconsistent with a habit of intelligent faith are 
such transient invasions of doubt, or such diminished percep- 
tions of the evidence of truth, that it may even be said that it 
is only those who have iti some measure experienced them, 
who can be said, iu the highest sense, to believe at all. He 
who has never had a doubt, who believes what he believes 
for reasons which he thinks as irrefragable (if that be pos- 
sible) as those of a mathematical demonstration, ought not 
to be said so much to believe as to know ; his belief is to him 
knowledge, and his mind stands in the same relation to it, 
however erroneous and absurd that belief may be. It is 
rather he whose faith is exercised — not indeed without his 
reason, but without the full satisfaction of his reason — with 
a knowledge and appreciation of formidable objections, — 
it is this man who may most truly be said intelligently to 
believe. 

While if is true that we are called upon to receive the 
great truths of Theology, whether natural or revealed, on 
evidence which is less than demonstrative, we are not to 
forget that no subjects out of the sciences of magnitude and 
number admit of any such demonstration. We are required 
to do no more in religion, than we are in fact necessitated to 
do in all the affairs of common life ; that is, to form our 
conclusions upon a sincere and diligent investigation of moral 
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evidence. And, after all, such an arrangement is not only 
in harmonious analogy with all the conditions of our ordi- 
nary life, but, if the present world he indeed a stale of moral 
probation, — if it be designed to test our diligence and sin- 
cerity, to teach us what is so suitable in a finite and created 
being, a submissive and confiding posture of mind towards 
the Infinite Creator, — such an arrangement is essentia! to 
our course of moral discipline and education. If we are 
required to believe nothing but what it is impo^ib!e that we 
should doubt, — that is, nothing but what if would be a contra- 
diction to deny, — where would be the proof of our willing- 
ness to believe on tho bare assurance of wisdom and knowl- 
edge superior to our own? Wise men assuredly consider 
it as a moat important element in the education of their own 
children, not, indeed, that they should be taught to believe 
what they are told without any reason, (and if they have 
been properly trained, a just confidence in the assurances of 
their superiors in knowledge wili on many subjects be reason 
sufficient,) yet upon evidence far less than demonstration ; 
indeed, upon evidence far less than they will be able to ap- 
preciate, when the lapse of a few brief years has trans- 
formed them from children into men. We certainly expect 
Ihem to believe many things as facts which as yet they can- 
not fully comprehend, — nay, which they lell us are, in ap- 
pearance, paradoxical ; and to rest satisfied with tho assur- 
ance, that it is in vain for us to attempt to explain the evi- 
dence till they get older and wiser. We are accustomed even 
to augur the worst results as to the future course and conduct 
of a youth who has not learned to exercise thus much of 
practical faith, and who flippantly rejects, on the score of 
his not being able to comprehend them, ti-uths of which he 
yet has greater evidence, though not direct evidence, of their 
being truths, than he has of the contrary. Now, " if we 
have had earthly fathers, and have given them reverence " 
after this fashion, and when we have become men have ap- 
plauded our submission as appropriate to our condition of 
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dependence, " shall we not mucli rather be subject to tlie 
Father of spirits, and live ? " 

If, thea, the present be a scene of moral education and 
discipline, it seems fit in itself that the evidence of the truths 
we believe should be checkered with difficulties and liable 
to objec oni — not st oi g e ough to force assent, nor so 
obscu e as o el le s ncere nvest gation. God, according to 
the memorible iphonsn of Pascal already cited, has afforded 
s ffic ent ! ght to those wl oae obiect is to see, and left suffi- 
c tnt obsc r ty to perplex those wl o have no such wish. All 
ti at seen s i ecessary or reasonable to expect is, that, as we 
a e ce a nly not ctlled i[ on to believe any thing without 
reason nor w the t a j rep iderance of reason, so the evi- 
lence shall I e such as ou facult es are capable of dealing 
w tl and tl at the object ona &! ill be only such as equally 
baffle w pon any other hypotl e^ b, or are insoluble because 
ll ev Ira iscend atfoge hei the 1 m ts of the human under- 
E a I ng wl ch Hst c cunstance can be no valid reason, 
apa fru otl er g ounds e 1 e for accepting or rejecting a 
g ve logn -i No V we contend that it is in this equitable 
way that God has dealt with us as moral agents, in relation 
to all the great truths which lie at (he basis of religion and 
morals ; and, we may add, in relation to the divine origin 
of Christianity. The evidence is ail of such a nature as we 
are accustomed eveiy day lo deal with and to act upon ; 
while the objections are either such as reappear in every 
other theory, or turn on difficulties absolutely beyond the 
limits of the human faculties. Take, for example, the prin- 
cipal argument which proves the existence of God ; the argu- 
ment which infers from the traces of intelligent design in the 
universe, the existence of a wise and powerful author. In ap- 
plying this principle, man only acts as he acts every day of 
his life in other cases. He acts on a principle which, if ho 
were to doubt, or even affect lo doubt, he would be laughed 
at by his fellow-men as a ridiculous pedant, or a crazy met- 
aphysician. Whether indications of design, countless as 
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1 y n 1 1 h ch Ihe whole universe is in- 

b d a Iky b esult of chance, Is a question 

1 1 n p pi f evidence with which man is so 

fa n 1 a ha he ann a 1 ] he affirmative without contra- 
d g 11 h dm n ery other analogous, or similar, 

o n abl a O 1 oilier hand, the objections to 
1 1 nh h e o-ne Eternal Being of illimitable 

p and w 1 * P ly of the nature we have men- 

tioned A min makes a difficulty, we will suppose, (as well 
he miy,) of concemtig that which has existed from eternity ; 
but, as something certainly exists now, tlie denial of the 
existence of such a Being does not relieve from that diffi- 
culty, unless the ob|ector plunges into another equally great, 

— that of i-upposing it possible for the universe to have sprung 
iuto existence h 1 Th s difficulty, theo, 
is one which pp d 1 ypothesis Agom, we 
will suppose h ml d ffi 1 y of the ideas of self 
subsistence, — f m p h it extension of parts, 

— of power 11 f hing, and which acts 
simply by vol — f k 11 ogiiizant of e^ch thing 
and of all its 1 ( I d p ble, pist, piesent, and 
to come) to e ry h g ■} point of illimilible 
space, and in f I s duration But then 
these are diffi I II f 1 ich clearly transcends 
the limits of 1 1 ] d g , and to deny the 
doctrines whi h tabl h d b ^idence which we can 
appreciate, b difticullie^ which ie 
altogether be 1 se ms like lesolving th it 
nothing shall b h fully compiehend, — a 
principle, again, which, in numberless other cases, we neither 
can nor pretend to act upon. 

It is much the same with the evidences of Christianity. 
Whether a certain amount and complexity of testimony are 
likely to be false ; whether it is likely that not one but a 
number of men would endure ignominy, persecution, and 
the last extremities of torture, in stipport of an unprofitable 
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I q red ; and that no 

consistent theist can deny. Other d ftic 1 es of Christianity, 
as Bishop Butler has so clearly si ow i biffle us on every 
other hypothesis ; they meet us as much in the " constitu- 
tion of nature " as in the pages of revelation, and cannot 
consistently be pleaded against Christianity without being 
equally fatal to Theism. 

There are two things, we will venture to say, at which the 
philosophers of some future age will stand equally astonished ; 
tlie one is, that any man should have been called upon to 
believe any mystery, whether of philosophy or religion, with- 
out a preponderance of evidence of a nature which he can 
grasp, or on the mere ipse dixit of a fallible creature like 
himself; the other, that, where there is such evidence, man 
should reject a mystery, merely because it is one. This last, 
perhaps, will be regarded as iJie more astonishing of the two. 
That man, who lives in a dwelling of clay, and looks out 
upon the illimitable universe through such tiny windows, — 
who stands, as Pascal sublimely says, between " two infini- 
tudes," — who is absolutely surrounded by mysteries, which 
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he overlooks only because he is so familiar with tbem, — 
should doubt a proposition (otherwise well sustained) from its 
intrinsic difficulty, does not seem very reasonable. But when 
we further reflect, that that very mind, which thus erects it- 
self into a standard of ali things, is most ignorant even of that 
which it ought to know best, — itself, — and finds there the 
most inscrutable of all mysteries ; — that when asked to de- 
clare what itself is, it is obliged to confess that it knows noth- 
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About fifteen years ago our readers were presented wilh 
a critique on " French Sermons," conckiding with an intima- 
tion that at some future period tlie subject would be resumed, 
with a special reference to the British pulpit.t In that article 
surprise was expressed that there should be so small a pro- 
portion of sei'mons destined to live ; — that out of the mil- 
lion and upwai-ds, preached annually throughout the empire, 
tliere should be so very few that are remembered three whole 
days after they are delivered, — fewer still tliat are commit- 
ted to the press, — scarcely one that is not in a few years 
absolutely forgotten. " If any one," it was added, "were, 
for the first time, informed what preaching was, — if, for ex- 
ample, one of the ancient critics had been fold that iJie time 
would come when vast multitudes of persons should assemble 
regularly, to be addressed, in the midst of iheir devotbns) 
upoa the most sacred truths of a religion sublime beyond all 
the speculations of philosophers, yet in all its most important 
points simple, and of the easiest apprehension ; that with 
those truths were to be mingled discussions of the whole cir- 
cle of human duties, according to a system of morality singu- 

" " Edinbni'gh Review," October, 1840. 

Sermons la a Goantry Cuagr^ation. By AuQCSTWS WiLLiiw Hj.ee, 
Jate Fellow of New College, anil Bector of Alton Barnes, 2 vols. 8vo. 
London. 1S39. 

I No. Lxsxrx., pp. ur, ub. 
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larly pure and attractive; that the more dignifi 
more interesting parts of national affairs were n 
eluded from tlie discourse ; that, in short, the t 
ing, the most touching, and the i 



2 to be the suhjcct-n 
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r of the address, directed to per- 



To this imporlaat si w p d p 

essay, premising that i n d 

any doctrinal questions h 

error there may be in g 

we consider only the g al wh g 

inslructioQ {presupposi ) 

and especially the style and the manner peculiarly appropri- 
ated to this department of public speaking. 

Without departing from the above resolution, we may, 
however, be allowed to make one obvious remark, even in 
relation to what ought to be the suhstance of that eloquence 
of which we propose more particularly to consider only the 
form. It is this ; that, whatever diversities of opinion and of 
doctrine it may present, it is, of course, implied that there are 
limits to these diversities. We cannot expect that any sys- 
tem will produce its proper effects, however eloquent and 
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to sleep, even if lie would. Yet the subs 
municntions he himself heinf the judoe 
«ly 1 m 



loq 
1 1 1 



dly 



Mydpldd p 1 ti,db 

hre "Wljfh flml 1 

of this saving clause was not intended, will, nevertheless, 
complacently take the benefit of it We shall offer some 
observations on both the causes of failure above specified, at 
the close of the present article. 

The appropriateness of any composition, whether written 
or spoken, is easily deduced from its object. If that object 
be to instruct, convince, or persuade, or all these at tlie same 
time, we naturally expect that it should be throughout of a 
direct and earnest character ; — indicating a mind absorbed 
in the avowed object, and solicitous only about what may 
subserve it. We expect that this singleness of pui-pose should 
be seen in the topics discussed, in the arguments selected to 
enforce them, in the modes of illustration, and even in the 
peculiarities of style and expression. We expect that noth- 
ing shall be introduced merely for the purpose of inspiring 
an interest, either in the thoughts or in the language, apart 
from their pertmency to the object; or of exciting an' emo- 
tion of delight foi its own sake, as in poetry, — although it 
is quite tiue that tht most vivid pleasure will necessarily re- 
sult fiom ppiccivmg an exact adaptation of the means to the 
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end. We cannot readily pardon mere beauties or ele- 
gances, striking thoughls or graceful imageiy, if they are 
marked by tbis irrelevancy; since they serve only to impede 
the vehement current of argument or feeling. In a word, we 
expect nothing but what, under the circumstances of the 
speaker, is prompted by nature ; — nature, not as opposed to 
a deliberate effort to adapt the means to the ends, and to do 
what is to be done as well as possible, for this, though in one 
is ! h — b pp 1 

h I h d h 1 m 
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pit, in its general character, has never been assimilated so far 
as it might have been, and ought to have been, to that which 
has produced the greatest effect elsewhere ; and which is shown 
to be of the right kind both by the success which has attended 
it, and" by the analysis of the qualities by which it has been 
distinguished. If we were compelled to give a brief defini- 
tion of the principal characteristics of this truest style of elo- 
quence, we eliould say it was " practical reasoning, animated 
by strong emotion " ; or if we might be indulged in what ia 
rather a description than a definition of it, we should say that 
it consisted in reasoning on topics calculated to inspire a com- 
mon interest, expressed in the language of ordinary life, and 
in that brief, rapid, familiar style which natural emotion ever 
assumes. The former half of this description would condemn 
no small portion of the compositions called " Sermons," and 
the lallei half a still larger portion. 

We would not be misunderstood. It is far — very far — 
from our intention to speak in terms of the slightest depreci- 
ation nf the immense treasures of learning, of acute disqui- 
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sition, of profound speculation, of powerful controversy, 
which the liferature of the English pulpit contains. In these 
points it cannot be surpassed. In vigor and originality of 
thought, in argumentative power, in extensive and varied eru- 
dition, it as far transcends all other literature of the same 
kind, as it is deficient in the qualities which are fitted to pro- 
duce popular impression. We merely assert that the greater 
pari of " Sermons " are not at all entitled to the name, if by 
it be meant discourses specially adapted to the object of in- 
structing, convincing, or perauading the common mind. 

We are well aware, thai the very nature of pulpit eloquence 
forbids any thin f more than a partial assimilation to that of 

h h bar ; — that certain modifications will be in- 

ly I by the topics wiib which it deals, and the 

bj b h 1 as in view. It must often hk to a far great- 

n j ly didactic than eloquence of any other Idod ; 

h h h pr^ cal purpose to whicii ail malter of this sort is 
b ra 1 ly applied, will still secure an earnestness and 
an ma n h style in very observable contrast with tlie 

n n d n asured periods of literary disquisition. It nev- 
er can appeal to those tumultuous passioni nor roii'ie those ve 
he nent feel ngs vl 1 may b la lly aband 1 he a ena 
of pol t s b le b bl m 1 n d b he 

fut re and the n blewhhfn g ad png 
themes must nee s&a ly d n d n m n and ample 
descr pt on n o d dly o np h m a n 1 a 

vould be read yl-al 1 llbeae fnc 

el-Ki eceSllltl 1 j 1 aap \a p es 

of eloquence t 1 o 1 p ul aap of he 

ge lui, t ou^l t St 11 to possess the geneiic qualities. The de- 
gree n wh ch It can e\l it and embody ibose qualities is an- 
o her quest on and tho gh it may be a point of some difficul- 
ty to ascerta n how far this object may be attained, it is not 
d ffic It to si ow e ther that it might have been attained more 
comple ely tl in t has been, or thai in many instances it has 
been 
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We liave said, for example, ihat the principal characteristic 
of all efFective eloquence consists in reasoning on topics cal- 
culated to inspire a common interest in the mass of a common 
audience. Who can take even the most hasty inspection of 
oar pulpit literature, without perceiving how generally this 
obvious attribute has been neglected, especially till within a 
comparatively recent period .' What can be more hopeless 
than the attempt to engage the attention, or interest the feel- 
ings, of a common audience in metaphysical subtilties f And 
yet abstruse speculations on the " origin of evil," on " moral 
necessity," on the " self-deterraming power," on the " ulti- 
mate principles of ethics," on the " immortality of the soul," 
as proved from its indiscerptibility and we know not what, on 
the " eternal fitness of things," on the " moral sense," with 
other still more recondite speculations on themes which it Is 
almost impious and perfectly useless to touch, were of com- 
mon occurrence in our older pulpit literature ; and they are 
not infrequent, though not pursued to the same extent, even 
now. For our own parts we helieve that the discussion of 
such subjects is about as profitable in a popular assembly as 
vould be that of the well k lo que t o s as o 1 o 1 e an 
gels can pass f o o e po n of sp ce to a o 1 or 1 out 
pass ng hro gh 1 e n er led ate po ts a d \ 1 e her 1 ey 
can V suaJly d scern objects n the da 4 D ■ Do ne 1 as 
propo&ed i ser es of quest ons for over refine 1 spec lators n 
wi ch he keenly sat zes all s ch supe fl o s si 1 1 Itj It s 
only to be lamented that lie did not more effectually learn hia 
own lesson in the composition of his own sermons ; in some 
of which he has touched upon subjects more fit for Thomas 
Aquinas than the Christian preacher. We would not do even 
Thomas Aqumas injustice, however; we verily believe that 
the great schoolman would have stood aghast at the idea of 
dragging such questions out of the obscurity of the schools 
into common daylight, and making them the themes of pop- 
ular declamation. 

We gladly admit that the modern pulpit is fa'^t outgrowing 
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wo d be a. a ed o d ow We say not tliat such topics 
sbou be e c de f on he p p , but only that they should 
fo n a e y nfe o e ne n s ordinary prelections. The 
A s an J De o ^fi a e j found in Christian congrega- 

o ho d no be e y neg ected ; and those who are 

ne e e one no he o e h uld certainly be in posses- 
& on of a g m s n y e ve to confute both, and to 

g e a u g n easovi of le hope that is in them." 
Bu n ay safe y be aken fo granted, in ordinary cases, that 
the great bulk of those who attend any Christian place of 
worship already believe all these things; in a word, admit the 
truth of that revelation, the exposition and enforcement of 
which are the preacher's proper object. What should we say 
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to a member of Parliament 1 1 lil 1 H f 

Commons (characteristically i p f (] 

hear on practical objects) to f 1 d q p 

which all the memhers are ag 1 — 1 fi j pi 
of law and government, for e. fl 7^1 b- 

stract questions which were d d p p ly i by 

Filmer and Locke. Allusions m f h 

bear oo the matter in hand, d b f f g rat 

principles which embrace the p 1 ta d d 

cussion, are all that would be 1 d 

Even where the topics are 1 f Ij p 

censure, a large class of pre 1 p II m 1 

young, grievously err by inves I h h ! 

of science and philosophy ; eitl b I y f 1 hly p 

pose they thereby give their compositions a more philosophi 
cat air, or because they disdain the homely and the vulgai 
We remember hearing of a worthy man of this class, whc 
having occasion to tell his audience the simple tmth, that 
there was not one Gospel for the rich and another for the poor, 
informed them, that, " if they would not be saved on ' gener- 
al principles,' they could not be saved at all " ! With such 
men it is not sufficient to say, that such and such a thing 
must be, but there is always a " moral or physical necessity " 
for it. The will is loo old-fashioned a thing to be mentioned, 
and every thing is done by volition ; duty is expanded into 
" moral obligation " ; men not only ouglil to do this, that, or 
the other, it is always by " some principle of their moral na- 
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be pre^enlei) n common Hnginc,p, but must be exhibited in 
the pomp of llie most tpproied scientific tethnicalities. If 
theie be a common ind scientific name for the same object, 
tpn to one that the latter is adopted Heat straightway be- 
comes " caloiiu," lightning, thf " clectiic fluid " ; instead of 
plants and animalH, we aie surrounded by " organized sub- 
stances " , life IS noth n^ half so good as the " vital princi- 
ple " , " phenomena " of all kmds are very plentiful ; these 
phenomena are " developed " and " combined," and " ana- 
lyzed," and, in short, done every thing with, except being 
made intelligible. Not only is such language as this obscure- 
ly underefood, or not understood at all, but even if perfectly 
understood, must necessarily be far less effective than those 
simple terms of common life, which for the most part may 
be substituted for them. The sermons of Augustus William 
Hare, referred to at the commencement of this essay, may 
serve to show how the abstract tei'ms of philosophy may be 
advantageously translated into simple and racy English.* 

* The following extract from Dr. Campbell's "Lectures on Pulpit 
Eloquence" is worth notice ; — "There is indeed a sort of literary diction, 
which somatimes the inexperienced are reedy to fell into insensibly, ftum 
their having been mnch more accnstomed to the Echool and. to the closet, 
to the works of some paFCicnlaj- schemer in philosophy, than to the scenes 
of real life and convereation. This f^nlt, though ajtio to the former, ia 
not so bad ; as it may be wi^ont alFecCation, and when there is no spe- 
cial design of catching applause. It is, indeed, most commonly the con- 
sequence of an immoderate attachment to some one or other of the 
various systems of ethics or theology that have in modem times been 
published, and obtained avogue among their respective partisans. Thus 
the zealous disciple of Shaliesbury, Akenside, Mid Hntcheson is no soon- 
er licensed to preach the Gospel, than, with the best intentions in the 
world, he harangnes the people fi'om the pnlpit on the moral sense and 
aniTersal benevolence ; he sets them to inquire whether there be a per- 
fect conformity in their affections to the supreme symmetry established 
in the universe ; he is full of the sablime and beantifnl in things, the 
moral objects of right and wrong, and the proportional aifection of a ra- 
tional creature towards them. He speaks ranch of *e inward muac 
of the mind, the harmony and the dissonance of the passions ; and seems, 
by his way of talking, to imagine, that if a man have this same moral sense, 
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Equally at variance with common sense are the topics 
whicii some few preachers, much addicted to Biblical criticism, 
but strangely ignorant of its practical uses, and the limits 
within which alone it can he properly applied, sometimes 
thiok proper to introduce into sermons. Their talk ia much 
of " collations of manuscripts," of " various readings," of 
the " Vulgate," of " Coptic and Syriac versions," of " inter- 
polations," of the " original languages," of " Hebrew points," 
&. &. ^ Tl y lly f g f h y 1 1 
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■which he considers as the mental ear, in dne perfection, he may tune hia 
soul with as much eeae as a niusician tunes his musical insti'nment- The 
disciple of Dr. Clarke, on the eontcaiy, talks to us in somewhat of a so- 
berer str^n and less pompous phrase, but not a jot moi'e edifying, about 
nnalterable leason and the eternal fitness of things, about Che conformity 
of our actions to theu' immutable relations and essenljal differences." — 
Locturo IIT. 
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prec a nd q loiher to exhibit it after the manner of 

End d D CI ke. Unity of subject is a characteristic 
of Demosthenes ; but continuous or subtle ratiocination never 
13. He reasons, indeed, perpetually, for reasoning, as al- 
ready said, is the staple of all effective eloquence ; but never 
was a truer criticism than that of Lord Brougham, — ".that 
his reasonings are not of the nature of continuous demon- 
stration, and by no means resemble a chain of mathematical 
18" 
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verted to, IS all that can be given. But in order more effect- 
ually to guard against the faults in question, we are inclined to 
believe that it would be well if the ancient system of " Hom- 
iliea," or expositions of considerable passages, were more fre- 
quently resorted to. If well executed, especially when the 
subjects are historical, we are disposed to think. they would 
both be more fruitful of inati'uction, and secure, by variety 
of topics, a stronger hold upon the attention of a common, 
audience. We are aware, indeed, that to present such sub- 
jects judiciously, to make the transilions easy and natural, 
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and to spc i' aometl ig lie un tv of flan, notwiths fan ding 
the great ni et\ of tie mafei j1i, wo Id require quite as 
niach labor as the construction of a aeimon on some single 
topic, — probably more And for this ^ery reason we do 
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' Wliitefield's sermons verj often ooosist of little more tljaii a famffiiu' 
and lively exposition of a parable, or some short portion of narrative ;. 
and to Siis, we have no doubt, tliey owed no slight degi'ee of their pop- 
ularity. The sermons of Whitefield have come down to ub in a very 
impsiftct form. They are, for the moat part, mere notes of what he 
said. It has often been remarked, ttiat his sermons ai'e strangely des- 
titute of vigovooa or original thought. Though it is certain they have 
greatly saffei'ed frara the mutilated form in which they have reached aa, 
wo must confess it does not appear to ua that the sermons are very de- 
ficient in those qualities of thought or expression which we have rep- 
resented as so essential to popular eloquence. It is true they often want 
method and airangement, are disfigured by repetitions, extravagances, 
and frequent and gross violations of taste. These are Ut he attribnted 
partly to the caase above specified, that is, the impei'fcct manner in 
which his sermons have been preserved, partly to the character of his 
own mind, and partly to the age. If, indeed, any one look for profound 
speculation, or continuous and subtle reasoning, in those sermons, he 
will be disappointed ; but so far from wondering on that account that they 
should have produced such nn effect, he will feel, if he know any thing 
of the philosophy of popular eloquence, that thoy could not have pro- 
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As we have said that we wish preachers would let the 
Scriptures determine for them to what classes of suhjecls 
lliey should limit themselves, so we wish that they would 
imilale the same book in their general mode of treating the 
topics it supplies. There, assuredly, as Lord Brougham says 
of Demostheoes, the reasonings are not " chains of contin- 
uous ratiocination." The book is constructed with far too 
profound a knowledge of human nature for that. To use 
the expressive language already quoted, " a variety of topics 
are handled in succession, all calculated to strike the com- 
mon mind." This is the very characteristic of the discourses 
of our Lord ; and in this, as well as in all other respects, they 
are worthy of the profound study of the Christian preacher. 
A few philosophers would,- no doubt, prefer a veiy different 
method ; and have often very unphilosophically complained 
of Sci'ipturo, because its method is not their method. But 
we are not speaking of what philosophers would best like, 
but what is most calculated to impress the common mind. 

We shall now proceed to oiFer a few observations on those 
properties of style which peculiarly belong to the most effect- 
ive eloquence. It was remarked, that it is characterized by 
that brief, rapid, familiar, and natural manner which a mind 
in earnest ever assumes. It is best illustrated by the style 
of a man engaged in conversation on some serious subject, 
— intent, for example, on convincing his neighbor of some 
important truth, or persuading him to some course of conduct. 
The public speaker will often manifest, it is true, greater 

dnced sucli an effect, if thej hncl been cliai'acterized hj these qualities. 
It ia certain thej coald not have been destitute of the principal qanliliea, 
whether of thought or of stjle, which consljtuie populai' eloquence ; and 
we ttiink that even iiow, amidst great defoi'mities, those qualities may 
be not obscnrely traced in them. Prea.ching, of which the filstidioaB 
Hume said, tJiat it was " worth going twenty miles to hear it," — whifh 
interested the iuSdel Solingbroke, and warmed even the cool and cau- 
tious Fcanlilin for once into enthusiasm, — must have possessed great 
merit, independcntlj- of the diaims of voice, gesture, aiiil manner. 
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dignity or veliemeiice, (the natural result of speaking on a 
more important theme, and to a larger audience,) but there 
will be the same general characteristies still ; the same collo- 
quial, but never vulgar diction ; the same homely illustrations ; 
the same brevity of expression ; — in a word, all those pecu- 
liarities which mark a man absorbed in his subject, and simply 
anxious to give the most forcible expression to his thoughts 
and feelings. It is not very easy to give an aaalysis of this 
peculiar style by an enumeration of its qualities ; but it is 
instantly recognized wherever it is found, whether addressed 
to the eye or to the ear,* 

The chief characteristics of this peculiar style are abhor- 
rence of the ornate and the glittering, of the pompous and 
the florid ; jealousy of epithets, a highly idiomatic and home- 
ly diction, a love of brevity and condensation, a freedom 
from stateliness and formality; rapid changes of construction, 
frequent recurrence to the interrogative, — not to mention 
numberless other indications of vivacity and animation, 
marked in speech by the mpst rapid and varied changes of 
voice and gesture. Of all its characterislica, the most strik- 
ing and the most universal is the moderate use of the imagi- 
nation. Now, as lively emotion always stimulates the imagi- 
nation, it may at lirat sight appear paradoxical that this should 
be a characteristic at .all. But a little reflection will explain 
this ; for every one must recollect, that, if a speaker is in 
earnest, he never employs his imagination as the poet does, 
merely to delight us; nor,indeed, to delight us at all, — except 
as appropriate imagery, though used for another object, ne- 
cessarily imparts pleasure. For this reason, illustrations are 
selected always with reference to their force rather than their 
beauty ; and are very generally marked more by their home- 

* No writer on rhetoric (if we except Aristotle) has becii bo uniformly 
alive to the peculiarities of this style, or has eo happily illasbated ihem,, 
as Dr. Whatelf . It must also be admitted, that his own wridnga furnish 
many admirable exempliiicaljons of his own masims. It is well when 
precept is enforced by example. 
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ly propretj thnn b> tier gtacc and elegince tot the 
same iPison, wlieiever it i? possible, they ire thionii into 
the brief foim of metapiioi , and hen Aiistolle, with his usu 
al sagacity, obseivea that the metaphor is the only trope m 
which the oratoi may freely indulge Every thing maiks 
the rain intent upon serious business, whose sole anxiety is 
to con\e^ his meaning with as much precision and energy as 
possible to the m nds of his auditors But with the poet, 
whose \ery object is to del ght ui, oi even with the prrse 
writer, in those ^peciea of p o e which have the same object, 
the case is widely diffeient He may employ two or more 
imager, if they are but appropnate and elegint, where the 
orator would employ but one, and that perhaps the simplest 
and homeliest , he may throw m aa epithet merelj to suggest 
some picturesque cucumslance, or to gne gieitei mmute- 
ness and vi\acity to desrription he miv sometimes indulge 
in a more flowing and graceful e'^pres'iion than the oratoi 
would veiture upon, that is, whenever haimony %mI1 belter 
answer his ohiect than energy What does it matter to him 
who It wall mg for walking's sake, how long he lingers 
amidst the beautiful, or how often he pauses to drink in at 
leisure the melody and the fragrance of nitute ? But the 
man who is pressing on to his journey's end cmnot "ifford 
time for such luxurious loiterino The utmost he cin do is 
to snatch heie and theie a horn I fl f h d y 

hedge low, and eagerly pursue h & 1 1 1 p 

ception attained by a highly cul d f h p p 

of all grave and earnest compos n ! f 

enmity with the meretricious o Ij 

diately perceives that the greale b f p 

of prose composition would bee m 1 ttl be h d wn 

right bombast, if transplanted in j ] ' 1>J 

of which was serious. We may illustrate this by I'eferrmg to 
a passage of acknowledged beauty, — the description, in the 
" Antiquary," of the sunset preceding the storm there so 
grandly delineated. "The sun was now resting his huge 
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disc upon the edge of the level ocean, and gilded the accu- 
mulation of towering clouds through which he had travelled 
the livelong day, aod which now assembled on all sides, like 
misfortunes and disasters around a sinking empire and falling 
monarch. StitI, however, his dying splendor gave a sombre 
magnificence to the massive congregation of vapors, forming 
out of their unsuhstaritial gloom the show of pyramids and 
towers some touched with gold some with purple, some with 
a h e of deep and dark red The d stant sea, stretched be- 
neath th s va ed ai d go geoua ci opy lay almost porten- 
tously st Ij efiect g bicK. tl e d zzl g and level beams of 
the descend ng lun ary a d the splendid coloring of the 
clo h -im dst wl cl 1 e was sett g No one in reading this 
passage can help adminng its graphic beauty : the numerous 
epithets, considering the purpose for which they are em- 
ployed, — that of detaining the mind upon every picturesque 
circumstance, and giving vividness aad fidelity to the w!:ole 
picture, — appear no more frequent than they ought to be. 
But suppose some naval historian, who has occasion to narrate 
the movements of two hostile fleets (separated on the eve of 
battie by a storm), should suddenly pause to introduce a sim- 
description ; — would not the effect be so ridiculous, that 
no one couM read to the end of the passage without bursting 
into laughter ? 

It is against such a style that the young preacher, especially 
f he has, ov thinks he has, a brilliant Imagination, is called to 
be jealously on his guard ; and the more so, as the very themes 
on which he is often called to speak really require a certain 
fulneM of description to bring them with sufficient fidelity and 
vividness before the mind of the hearer. But let him beware 
how he throws in epithets, and employs images, merely be- 
cause he thinks ihem beautiful or picturesque. As regards 
real impression, there is no style which has ao little practical 
effect, even when there is real genius in it. In general, that 
style is characterized by any thing hut genius. There are 
some examples of it, however, to which this remark would 
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not apply ; it certainly would lo o n e of 
Jeremy Taylor. That this st}le s f avagantly ad- 

mired is quite true ; nay, even ll do n 1 flo id is not with- 
out its admirers ; but it is not tl e le=is neffec e for all that. 
This very admiration, as it i o fen he subtle motive 
which has beguiled the speake no ch a cious mode of 
treating his subject, so it at once flo d olu on of the seem- 
ing paradox ; for it shows that b nils of he auditors are 
fixed rather upon the man than upon the subject, — less upon 
the truths inculcated than upon the geaius which has embel- 
lished them. The speaker has been ambitious to attract the 
eye to himself and his doings, and it must be admitted that 
he too often succeeds ; hut it is at the expense of what is his 
avowed, and ought to be his real, object. K we cannot en- 
dure this style in the public speaker, even where there ia 
intrinsic beauty in it, simply because we do not think it natu- 
ral that a man in earnest should indulge in all this wanton 
dalliance with imagination, how much more repulsive is that 
far more frequent style which is but a mockery of it, in which 
there is a constant effort to be fine, — where there is not only 
excess of ornament, but all of a bad kind ! The former 
style may be natural to the man, — as in the case of Jeremy 
Taylor, — however unnatural in relation to the subject and 
the occasion ; the latter is alike unnatural in relation to 
both. 

As the severe style for which we contend Is best illustrated 
by examples, vi/e shall mention two or three of those who 
have strikingly exemplified it. And, as we are speaking 
simply of style, the authors to whom we shall refer are se- 
lected without relation to the systems of doctrine which they 
preached, and without implying either approbation or censure 
in that point of view. If the whole of those who have illus- 
trated tlie principles here expounded were given, the cata- 
logue would not be very long. It is true, that this style ia 
more frequently cultivated than it was ; and, if it were not 
invidious lo refer to living preachers, ivc might mention not a 
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few, both iD tlie Es bl 1 t d i 11 t 

tained it in a very h gl d f li 

found nearly in perf t B f i Ih p t I 1 

erature of the pulpit t h j d 1 t 

possesses any trace t t Th yl ft tl f ly 

or elegant disquisit — f fisedflddl 
tion, — but rarely did g h q 1 1 

of what Aristotle ha h pp ly d p Ij II d 1 
cal " or " wrestling tyl — 1 1 bj 1 h j k 

earnestly strives to m L p 1 ! f 1 

what be wishes thei t I f 1 A 1 ^ p f 

sermons differ not at 11 tj! f m tl t f tl 1 cal 
treatise, or a philosoph 1 y 1 1 y y 1 d by 

the individual in tl 1 t w b t th 1 b t p 
were it not for the -u lip I- t h 

discourses delivered p bl d W H ! b 

Jieve that the printed ro f j f p h h 
in this respect done j \ 1 y d sc nd 

that they have been g lyl ip pbltnl 

one case, and that a kg k w tl 1 b I f 

well founded. We lldlpbptb ttf d 

English preachers, t! 1 t K b II 11 Tl f 1 
which he so elabora ly p j 1 f 1 p f II f 

quisite thoughts, exp ss 1 * 1 I g b t 

the style is almost ywh th f d q t d 

sensible degree diif ffn hthh dpd I 
" Apology for the F d f th P '=3 I w k 

" Terms of Comm N w t R 1 tl t 1 

ordinary discourses d ghdby hhghd 

gree of those qual f tyl f hi 1 b 

earnestly contendin d th ai b 1 ll d ffi 1 y t 

firming that, in this P ^ f m y f 1 ni 

which were impevf ly k d h tl d f m 1 

own lips, are super th t p 1 h d f 1 p 

tions which he slowly I b rat i f tl p 
But though it is d ffi It I p t t y p f 
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the style in qiipslioii, '^ucli specimens arc to be fotmd. Of 
all the Eugliah pieachers, pi-obably those who have been most 
strongly marked hy the peculiarities of the true genius for 
public speaking, are Latimer, South, and Baxter ; and, not- 
withstanding some defects, and those not inconsiderable, they 
are also probably the preachers in whom specimens of the 
style we are speaking of will be found the most frequent and 
perfect. 

The fiist of these certainty possessed talents for the most 
effective eloq^uence in a high degree. Indeed, it may be said 
of many of the preachers of the Beforroation, that, though 
their uncouthnesa, quaintness, ridiculous or trivial allusions, 
wearisome tautologies and digressions, incessant violations of 
taste and disiegard of method, render it difficult to read them, 
they are in many important poiots very superior to the more 
erudite and piofound preachers of the next century. The 
subjects they selected were such as more generally interested 
the com o n ! These sul jec s a e I e Jy touched and 
rap d y a ed Tl o gh the st uc u e of tl e sentences s of 
ten OS Qco th (is gl be e\] eeted from t! e s ate of 
the lang age ) he d ct on ore d o a c and pu ely E g 
lish wh le he gen ral manne lee 1 dJy n o e that of 

downngl t e ne tness — mor d ct and p ngent Th s 
effect snag eat eis re to be attil el to tl e c "c n 
stances n v\ cl 1 ey were pliced In tb^ great co ove "^y 
to wh cl I ey consec -ate i ll e 1 ve hey appealed to the 
people a d w e nat "all; le 1 bo I o a Upt tl e r subjects to 
the pop iar nd a 1 o e p e s 1 e selves n tl e poj lai 
language The p eacbers of tl e est century we e n e who 
lived ia seclusion, — far from common life, buried among 
books, and incessantly reading and often writing in a foreign 
tongue. To all this it is owing that their subjects and their 
style are too often as little adapted to produce popular impi-es- 
sion as those of Thomas Aquinas himself. 

Of all the English preachers, South seems to us to furnish, 
in point of siyh, the tri.iest specimens of the most elTeclive 
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sist." In one passage of this sermon he takes occasion lo 
expose the folly of that florid declamatioQ to which his manly 
intellect and taste were so iittle likely to extend indulgence. 
In doing this, he intiwducea some brief specimens of the style 
■which he condemns. Tliougb he mentions no names, and 
though we might be unable to refer the expressions to any 
particular author, any one might be sure, from the expressions 
themselves, that he intended his adraonilioQS for the special 
benefit of his illustrious contemporary, Jeremy Taylor. More 
hold than courteous, he has been at no pains to invent expres- 
sions for his purpose, but has actually selected them out of 
Taylor's own writings. There is certainly some malice in 
the passage ; but it is itself so impressive an example of the 
style he is recommending, that we cannot refrain from ex- 
tracting it; — '"I speak the words of soberness,' said St, Paul, 
and I preach the Gospel not with the ' enticing words of man's 

wisdom.' This was the way of the Apostie's discoursing of 
things sacred. Nothing here ' of the fringes of the north 
star ' ; nothing ' of nature's becoming unnatural ' ; nothing of 
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the ' down of angels' wings, or the beaiiliful loclts of ciieru- 
bims ' : no starched similhudes inlroduced with a ' Thus have 
I seen a cloud rolling in ita airy mansion,' acd the like. No, 
— these were sublimities above the rise of the Apostolic spirit 
For the Apostles, poor mortals, were content to take lower 
steps, and to tell the world in plain terms, that he who believed 
should be saved, and that he who believed not should be 
damned. And this was the dialect which pierced Ihe con- 
science, and made the hearers cry out, Men and brethren, 
what shall we do? It tickled not the ear, but sunk into the 
heart ; and when men came from such sermons, they never 
commended the preacher for his taking voice, or gesture ; for 
the fineness of such a simile, or the quaintness of such a 
sentence ; but ihey spoke like men conquered with the over- 
powering force and evidence of the most concerning truths ; 
much in the words of the two disciples going to Emmaus, — 
Did not owr hearts him withm hs lohiU he opened to us the 
Scriptures ? 

" In a word, the Apostles' preaching was therefore mighty 
and successful, because plain, natural, and familiar, and by 
no means above the capacity of their hearers : nothing being 
more preposterous, than for those who were professedly aim- 
ing at men's hearts, to miss the mark by shooting over their 

We are tempted to ^ve another short extract from this 
great preacher ; we might select some which would still better 
illustrate our present subject, hut ihey would be too long. 
The following is from his sermon entitled " Good Inclinations 
no ^Excuse for Bad Actions";— "The third instance, in which 
men use to plead the will instead of the deed, shall be on du- 
ties of cost and expense. Let a business of expensive char- 
ity be proposed ; and then, as I showed before, that in matters 
of labor the lazy person could find no hands wherewith to 
work, so neither in this case can the religious miser find any 

■ South's " Sermons," Vol- IV. pp. 152, 158. 
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hand wherewith to give. It is wonderful lo consider, how a 
command or call to he liberal, either upon a civil or religious 
account, all of a sudden impoverishea the rich, breaks the 
merchant, shuts up every private man's exchequer, and makes 
those men in a minute have nothing at all to give, who, at the 
very same instant, want nothing to spend. So that instead of 
relieving the poor, such a command strangely increases tbeir 
number, and transforms rich men into beggars presently. 
For, let the danger of their prince and country knock at their 
purses, and call upon them to contribute against a public en- 
emy or calamity, then immediately they have nothing, and 
their riches (as Solomon expresses it) never fail to make 
themselves wings, and to fly away." * 

Of the preachers of the seventeentli century, Baxter pos- 
ssed ! g 1 h dm 11 essential 

h 1 1 d f p I I q H I the same 
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many sins are sins of society and confederation, it is a hard 
and a weighty consideration what shall become of any one 
of us wiio have tempted our brother or sister to sia and death : 
for though God hath spared our life, and they are dead, and 
their debt-books are sealed up till the day of account, yet the 
mischief of our sin has gone before us, and it is lilte a mur- 
der, but more execrable ; the soul is dead in trespasses and 
sins, and sealed up to an eternal sorrow ; and thou shalt see 
at doomsday what damnable uncharilableness thou hsmt done. 
That soul that cries fo those rocks to cover her, if it had not 
been for thy perpetual temptations, might have followed the 
Lamb in a white robe ; and that poor man, that is clothed 
with shame and flames of fire, would have shined in glory, 
but that thou didst force him to be partner of thy baseness. 
And who shall pay for this loss ? a soul is lost by ihy means ; 
thou hast defeated tho holy purposes of the Lord's bitter pas- 
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SLon liy thy impurities ; and what shuU happen to thee, by 
whom thy brother dies eternally ? " 

Of recent writers there is none with whom we are ac- 
quainted, who, ill point of diction, so well deserves to be a 
model, aa the late Augustus William Hare, to whom refci-ence 
has been already made. We by no means assert that (as 
was the case with Latimer, South, or Baxter) the general 
Btcucture of his intellect was that which plainly predestines a 
man to be a great public speaker. Of many of the qualifica- 
tions of one he was certainly possessed ; and it is equally cer- 
tain that his early death, and the humble sphere to which his 
talents were restricted, render it impossible to say what be 
might have become. He possessed, in an eminent degree, 
the art of making difficult things plaiD ; of setting obvious 
truths in novel lights ; of illustrating them by familiar images ; 
and of expressing them in a style habitually animated, and 
now ajid then singularly vivacious. His sermons to a " Coun- 
try Congregation " will probably disappoint, by their very 
simplicity, the highly cultivated and intelligent, — for whom, 
indeed, they were never intended ; altliough we cannot con- 
ceal our opinion, that the extreme simplicity of the language 
would often deceive even such readers as to the value and 
importance of the thoughts it expresses. But for an illiterate 
audience, — an audience of rustics, — they appear to us, in 
point of diction, perfect models of what discourses ought 
to be. 

Their author was a man of powerful intellect, and of the 
most varied accomplishmeota, and affords a striking example 
of the success with which high endowments may be made 
subservient to a very humble object, whenever a man is hon- 
estly bent upOD so employing them. His great knowledge, 
instead of being employed for ostentation's sake, only taught 
him more precisely what was to be done, and how he ought 
to set about it. To the most extensive acquaintance with 
ancient and modern literature, he added no inconsiderable 
knowledge of Anglo-Saxon, and consequently possessed (what 
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no public spealter should be without) an acquaintance with 
the capabilities and resources of his mother-tongue, — with 
the vocabulary and idioms of the people. When he left Cam- 
bridge to uodertake the charge of a congregation in a remote 
rui-al district, he resolved so to express himself that all should 
understand him ; and his eminent success shows what may be 
done by one who forms a definite notion of the style he ought 
to adopt, and deliberately bends his best energies to attain it, 
Th above mentined sermons to a" Country Con o'recitioQ " 
d mpl I I 11 h 
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ploy it inopportunely or to excess, and will find it hard to 
restraia it within the moderate limits in which alone it can 
be f 1 I d d I ! g 
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lilte manner, the speaker may have a knowledge of logic ; 
b«t it must be seen only in the greater perspicuity of his 
statements, and the greater closeness of his reasoning. He 
must never trouble the people with the mysteries of mood and 
figure, or bewilder them with a single unintelligible techni- 
cality. He may possess a knowledge of rhetoric ; but he 
is not to confound his audience with the distinctions of trope 
and metaphor, — with the uses of synecdoches or melony- 
mies, — with those principles of the human mind which give 
them energy, — or the rules by which, at the very time he 
is speaking, he is regulating his own taste in the employment 
of them. Here is a " hard lessoa ! who can hear it ? " To 
be employing profound and extensive knowledge without 
suffering those you address to know any thing of the matter ! 
To be contented to produce res Its wl 'ch seem cheap and 
common, without once lifting the cut a n to bewilder and 
dazzle the multitude, with a s ght of the -nposing and com- 
plicated machinery which is re olv ng 1 h nd t ! 

It is happily unnecessary to cautio the odem preacher 
against many of the abuses w cl pe vade our older pulpit 
literature, — especially that ot the seventeenth cent ry — 
a period, notwithstanding, in I ch any of our ost em 
inent preachers flourished. We all de re paitic la ly to 
the abuse of learning. Moat of he se no s of tl at age 
are full of quotations, absolutely a el g ble to the comn on 
people. Numberless passages of Je en y Taylo i jirt c 
ular, are little better than a c r o s te&selht on ot Engl &h 
Greek, and Latin. The people 1 owever t ■ange tl e fact 
may appear, came at last not e ely to I ke these d splays 
but to be sometimes discontented it they did not hear a great 
deal which they could not understand ! It is recorded of the 
profoundly learned Pococke, that when he successfully studied 
to divest his pulpit «tyle of the traces of erudition, and, with 
a magnanimity and good sense very unusual in that age, 
made it a point to say nothing but what the people could un- 
derstand, his congregation absolutely despised his simplicity. 
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and said that " Master Poco eke, though a veiy good man,io«s 
no Latiner." And South tells us, " that the gi'ossest, the 
most ignorant and illiterate country people, were of ail men 
the fondest of high-flown metaphors and allegories, attended 
and set off with scraps of Greek and Latin, though not able 
even to read so much of the latter as might save tlieir necks 

Equally unnecessary is it to caution the preacher against 
those complicated divisions and subdivisions into which our 
forefathers thought proper to chop up their discourses, to tlie 
entire frustration of the very ohject they had in view, and 
the utter discomfiture of the most retentive memory. In one 
discourse of Bishop Hall's, we have counted no less than 
eighty heads, principal and suhordinate, — in one of Baxter's, 
not less than one hundred and twenty, besides a formidable 
array of " improvements." But the most amusing examples 
of this abuse are those recorded in Robinson's notes to 
Claude's Essay " On the Composition of a Sermon " : — 
" But allowing the necessity of a natural and easy division, 
it does by no means follow that these are to multiply into 
whole armies. A hundred years ago most sermons had thirty, 
forty, fifty, or sixty particulars. There is a sermon of Mr. 
Lye's on 1 Cor. vi. 17, the terms of which, nays he, I shall 
endeavor, iy God's assistance, clearly to explain. This he 
does in thirty particulars,_/or thefaAng of it on a right basis, 
and then adds iifty-six more to explain the subject, in all 
eighfy-sis. And what makes it the more astonishing is his 
introduction to all these, which is this : Having thus beaten 
up and levelled our way to the test, I shall not stand to shred 
the words into any unnecessary parts, hut shall e3:tract out 
of them such an observation as I conceive strikes a full eighth 
to the mind of the spirit of God. 

" If Mr. Lye is too prolific, what shall we say to Mr. 
Drake, whose seiTOon has (if I reckon rightly) above a hun- 
dred and seventy parts, besides queries and solutions ; and 
yet the good man says he passed sundry useful points, pitch- 
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ing only on Hint uhtch compreliPnded ihe man ow and b.ub 
stance ' 

Equally superfiuoua would it bo to ciution thp model n 
preicher igHinst the quaiutQesses, the quiiks ind quibbles, 
the fantasttc imagery, the alliterations, and other cunoua 
(Jevices of compo&ilion, in which maoy of oui older writers 
so much delighted In tmth, the tendency is all the otlier 
way la the laudable effort to ivoid the ivlgai, there is not 
unfrequentiy a danger of sinking down into tame propiiety 
Oiii old wiitera, id their fiee and reckleia lesort to every 
mode of stimulating attention, weie often, it is true, be- 
trayed into gro=!5 violations of ta=ite , but the ^ery same au- 
dacity of genius also often produced gieat felicities, both of 
imagery and diction The too frequent chaiar-ieristic of 
modern discourses is what the Geimans would denominate 
" Wasserigkeit," " wateushness" there is little to siriie, 
eithei the one way or the othei , ail is blameless C' 
place, accurate msipidity. 



We now proceed, conformably with the intention n 
at the commencement of this essay, to offer a few remarks 
on what we conceive to be the two chief causes of the me- 
diocrity of the generality of sermons. One of them in our 
opinion is, that too little time is given to the preparation of 
public discourses. Far be it from us to involve in indiscrim- 
inate censure the thousands of preachers whom we have 
never heard, or to pronounce absolutely on the indolence or 
Ihe industry even of those to whom we have listened. VVe 
only think that the failing in question is not a very partial 
one, from the internal evidence supplied by the sermons of 
no inconsiderable number of the different preachers whom 
we have heard. We are also williag to admit, that the duties ■ 
of the pulpit are not the only duties which claim the atten- 
tion of the Christian minister ; and that his other engage- 
ments, in an age like this, are neither few nor small. But 
we must also contend, that, as his principal office is that of 
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had, and that they must be obtained,* 

* How much force is imparted to tlie most familiar and ohvions trntha 
in tlie following passngas, merely by tlio notel mode of exhibiting them* 

" ' Come nnto me, all ye that Hi'e weary and heavy Isden, and I will 
give yon rest.' — If an inhabitant of some dislant part of the nnirerse — 
Bome angel who had never visiteil the earth — had been told that there 
was a world in whii^h such an inviiatioa had been neglected and despised, 
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Without intending to implicate Cliristiao minisfera generally 
in the charge now made, it will not be denied that the inter- 
nal evidence of many a discourse justifif^ us in saying that 
it is widely applicable. In the first place, it can hardly be 
affirmed that those give time enough to their sermons who' 
give noQe at all ; who, if they are ever eloquent, are eloquent 
at other people's expense ; who are contented to be whole- 
sale plagiarists, and to shine Sunday after Sunday in borrowed 
finery, — 

" And cheat the eyes 
Of gallery critics with a thousand arts.' ' 

We well know all the arguments by which this combination 
of vanity and indolence usually supports itself. The princi- 
pal is, that a man of little talent can buy or borrow a much 

they would svnelj say : The inhalMtants of that world must be a. very 
happy people ; there can be tew among them tliaC ' labor and are heavy 
laden.' Ho donbt they must be strangers to poverly, eoitow, and mis- 
fortune ; the pestilence cannot come nigh their dwelling, neithei' does 
death ever knock at then- doors, and of course they most be uneonnnect- 
ed with sin, and all the miseries tliat are its everlasting attendants," — 
Wolfe's Eemaine. 

" Though Iha arguments which the Christian hath for his feiih may 
not be the strongest, yet a U'ee but weakly rooted often brings forlh good 
fruit; and if it Aath, will never bo hewn down and cast into tlie fire." — 
Seeker's Sermma, Vol. I. p. 20. 

The following is a passage from Hare's sermon on the test, " And for- 
give QS our sins ; for we also forgive eveiy one who is indebted to us " : — 

" Conceive a revengeful, unforgiving man repeating this piajer, which 
yon all, I hope, repeat dally. Conceive a man with a heart full of wrath 
against his neighbor, with a memory whidi treasnres up tlie little wrongs, 
and insults, and provocations he fancies himself to have received from 
that neighbor. Conceive snch a man praying to God Most High to for- 
give him his trespasses as he forgives the man who has trespassed 
agMnst him. What, in the mouth of such a man, do these wordo mean? 
They mean — but, that you may more fvilly understand their meaning, 
1 will tni-n them into a prayer, which we will call the prayer of the un- 
forgiving man t — ' God, I have sinned against thee many times from 
my youth np until now, I have often been forgetful of thy goodness ; 
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better sermon than he can make. We freely acknowleflge 
it, and should not make so great an objectioa to the pTactiee, 
if the preacher would avow the fact. This we think common 
honesty Tequires ; but if it be felt, as every one must feel, 
that such an avowal would put the speaker to shame, or, if 
he were past that, would mal e h a aud ence ssbamed for him, 
it is a tacit admission of the mp op e y of he p a ce. 

But we think the argumon a! oge he f 1! us Suppos- 
ing the preacher not to be des u e of ha measu e of talent 
without which he has no bus ess o assu ne I e ofhce of a 
public instructor at all, we le y o o ha a ho owed dis- 
course, whatever its merit, can be so p ess e a one, evea 
though intrinsically inferior, wh ch h been made his own 
by conscientious study. The 1 e s he f of d 1 gent ef- 
fort ; prolonged meditation will iosure familiarity with the 



I have not daily thanked thee for Uiy mercies ; 1 have n 
eervice ; I have broken thy laws ; I hare done many things utterly wrong 
against thee. All this J know, and besides this, donbtless, I have com- 
mitted many secret sins which, in my blindness, I have &iled to notice. 
Bach is my guiltiness, O I^ord, in thy sight. Deal with me, I beseech 
tlieo, even as I deal with my neighbor. He has not offended me one 
tenlh, one handredtli part as mach as I have offended thee ; bnt he has 
offended mo very grievously, and 1 cannot forgive liim. Deal with me, 
I beseech tlice, Lord, as I deal nith liim. He has been very ungrate- 
fnl to me, though not a tenth, not a hnndredth part as ungintefnl aa I 
have been to thee ; yet I cannot overlook eucli base and shameful ingrain 
iinde. Deal with me, I beseech thee, Lord, as I deal with him. I 
rotnemher and Ireasnre np every little trifle wliich showa bow ill he haa 
behaved to me. Deal with me, I beseech thee, O Lorf, as I deal with 
him. I am determined to take the very first opportunity of doing him 
an ill turn. Deal with, me, I beseech thee, Lord, as I deal with him." 
Can sjaj thing be more Ehocking and horrible than such a prayer^ Is 
not the very sound of it enough lo mate one's blood run cold? Tet 
this is just the prayer Which ihe unforgiving roan oifora up evei-y time 
he repeats the Lord's prayer ; for he prays to God to forgive him in the 
same manner in which he forgives his neighbor. But he docs not for- 
give his neighbor ; so he prays to God not to forgive him. God grant 
tliat his prayer may not be lieaiil, for ha is priiying a curse on his own 
head ! " — Hare's Sermm, Vol. II. pp. 297 - 399. 
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suljjcct, and both together insure, what nothing else ciio, ad- 
equate emotion. It will, accordingly, he delivered with an 
earnestness and glow of natural feeling, of which the reading 
of a borrowed discourse is altogether destitute. The treas- 
ures of theological literature, — whatever is valuable in oth- 
er men's thoughls, — are freely open to the preacher; but he 
should ever seek to make them his own by new combinations, 
arrangement, and expression. The matter he borrows should 
y 1 I ffi thl 1 fel 
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ever again allow himself to be found in so painful a situation. 
Even of discoui-ses where the thoughts are not properly 
extemporaneous, — and if the subject has been duly pondered, 
the matter properly distributed, and the principal illustrations 
selected, we cannot hut think this the most effective, as it is 
certainly the most natural, mode of preaching, — very few, 
comparatively speaking, are prepared with the requisite degree 
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of deliberation and caro. O g i e nanner in 

which they are got tip, the suh ec s e r Iv fliciently di- 
gested ; the several parts of 1 e 1 scou se do ot present 
themselves to the mind witli auftic nt d st nc ne s and, what 
is as bad, the great task of select on s not idequately per- 
formed after the materials have been got toge he Knowing 
that he must have a sufficien na&g of iTit e of some kind or 
other, conscious that there s ot m cl ne o col ect it, and 
grievously fearing lest he should not have enough, the preach, 
er lakes every thing that offers, relevant or irrelevant, simply 
because it cannot be dispensed with. The process too often 
adopted in the manufacture of these extemporaneous dis- 
courses, we take to be this. A text is selected ; critics and 
commentators hastily consulted ; and as it is felt that every 
thing must be used, all that is collected aiout the text, whether 
relevant or not, whether calculated to instruct and edify, or 
quite unlikely to do either the oae or the other, goes into the 
notes, simply because it cannot be spared. It is owing to this 
tliat we have sometimes heard preachers occupy a quarter of 
an hour, or twenty minutes, (exhausting the patience and dis- 
sipating, the attention of their flocks,) in disposing of some 
whimsical, far-felched, and palpably untrue interpretation of 
the text; benevolently assuring them, at the same time, that 
such interpretations are utterly worthless, never dreamt of ex- 
cept by the solitary author who originated them, and perfect- 
ly inconsistent with common sense ! 

There are not a few fallacies by which some preachers im- 
pose upon themselves the belief, that less preparation is neces- 
sary than is really indispensable. They think that the topics 
on which they have to insist are so familiar and obvious, that it 
is easy to discourse about them to any extent. It is clear that 
this argument ought to tell just the other way ; it is precisely 
because the topics on which the Christian minister has to ex- 
patiate am so familiar and obvious, that the more diligence is 
requisite to set them in new lights ; — to devise new modes 
of illustration, and to secure the requisite variety, by changing 
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tliR I'orm where we cannot change the subsfanco. In this 
way only can exliausled attention be stimulated and renewed ; 
but in this way it can. As the instances i-ecently adduced 
will show, even the most obvious and threadbare truths may 
he made striking and forcible hy a new setting. 

Sometimes men will tell us that they prefer a natural and 
artless eloquence, and that very diligent preparation is incon- 
sistent with such qualities. We verily believe that this falla- 
cy, though it lurks under an almost transparent ambiguity, ia 
of most prejudicial consequence. Nature and art, so far from 
being always opposed, are often the very same thing. Thus, 
dd f ra I mpl , and closely related to the 

p b M ^ for a man who feel that he 

I as n g ad q p sion to a thought though he 

m y 1 1 h firs w d suggested, to atte npt t aga n 

and aga H h pproximates nearer to tl e n -irk 

adal Id safid either that he has lo e hat 

h w 1 II perfectly do it, as tl e case may 

b Aw whh djs continually trausp w clans 

g riking out one wo d nd p t 

ng u 1 All h ra y be said to be art, o the del b 

ppl f ends ; but is it art cons '= cnt 

I 1 h art as this that we asl f the 

p ! d 1 J ly that he shall tc ke d 1 gent 

1 i d h I 1 I as well as he cai Let h m 

d 1 d p \ art &s this will eve i ake h m 

app 1 1 ss I 

Ami fl\ylk dr the unmeaning praises which 

a f be d p a a pie style of address. We love 

pi n h ny of its eulogists can do ; but 

1 Id p b biy d ff ab ut the meaning of the word. 

Wl 1 n talk as f speak naturally were lo speak 

Ika "al h J Ik fo speak with simplicity meant 

1 I ! k pi T e simplicity does not consist in 

h k. Id m place. So far as regards the 

] 1 1 jlready obvious to every body. 
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but what, though not oLvious, is immediately recognized, as 
soon as propounded, to be ti-ue and striking. As it regards 
the expression, it means, that thoughts worth hearing are ex- 
pre^ed in language that every one can understand. In the fii'st 
point of view, it is opposed to what is abstruse; in the second, 
to what is obscure. It is not what some men take it to mean, 
threadbare, commonplace, expressed in insipid language. It 
can be owing only to a fallacy of this kind, that we so often 
hear discourses, consisting of little else than meagre truisms, 
expanded and diluted till every mortal ear aches that listens. 
We have heard preachers commence with the tritest of truths, 
— "all men are mortal " — and proceed to illustrate it with 
h 1 1 y h gh h y 



d by ! 
y h 1 



J m b d Wl 1 p hi 

d d I g g 1 ly 

! dip i mylpdp h p 

he may take v 11 be los — that his audience, however home- 
ly, will be s e to app eciate them, — aad that the better a 
" discourse s 1 e be e 1 ey will like it. 

We lave s a ed a he other great cause of the failure of 
preacheis that I ey a e lot sufficiently instructed in the prin- 
ciples of p Ip t eloq en c. We are far from contending that a 
systematic exposition of the laws, in conformity with which all 
effective discourses to the people must be constructed, should 
be made a part of general education ; or that it ought to be 
imparted even to him who is destmed to be a public speaker till 
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spot wliicli had been but partially cultivated, and fi'om winch 
the weeds which nature had so prodigally sown had not been 
completely eradicated : " This comes of gardening and ar- 
tificial culture ! " 

Youthful vanity and inesperience alone sufficiently ac- 
count for the greater part of the deviations from propriety, 
simplicity, and common sense, now adverted to. Those 
who laud nature in opposition to art, are too apt to forget that 
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whatever. But to imbue the mind with great general princi- 
ples, leaving them to operate imperceptibly upon the formation 
of habit, QTsd to suggest, without distinct consciousness of their 
presence, the lesson, whicli each occasion demands, is a very 
different thing, and is al! we contend for. One would, think, 
to hear some men talk, that it was proposed to instruct a 
youth to adjust beforehand the number of sentences of which 
each paragrapli should consist, and tJie lengths into whicli 
1 1 Id b _ 1 m 1 y h Id 
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all) involve a knowledge of the best models, and secure 
timely appreciation of thetn. 

But it is frequently urged, tliat, after all, the practical value 
of all the great lessons of criticiatn must he learned from 
experience, aad that mere instruction can do little. Be it so. 
Is this any reason why that little should he withheld ? Be- 
sides, is it nothing to put a youth in the right way? — to 
ahridge the lessons of experience ? — to facilitate the fornna- 
fion of good habits, and to prevent the growth of bad ooea ? 
— to diminish the probabilities of failure, and to increase 
those of success ? Is there any reason why we should suifec 
the young spealier to grope out his way by the use of the 
lead-line alone, when we could give him the aid of the chart 
and conipaas ; or to find his way to truth at last by a series 
of painful blunders, when any part of the trouble or the 
shame might be spared him ? Can any one doubt that a 
great speaker may be able to give a novice in the art many 
profitable hints, which would save him both much time and 
many errors, and make the lessons of experience not only 
a great deal shorter, hut vastly leas troublesome ? If this 
be so, we cannot see how it should be affirmed that instruc- 
tions founded" on an accurate analysis of eloquence, and 
compiled and digested by critics like Campbell and Wbately, 
will altogether fail of producing similar benefits. 

Lastly ; it is urged that such instructions are of very little 
benefit, because, do what we will, we cannot make great 
speakers ; that nature haa the exclusive patent for the manu- 
facture ; that, like the true poet, the true orator is " born, 
not made," — facts which we fully admit, hut deny to be 
relevant. The argument contains a twofold fallacy. First, 
it is not true that even those to whom nature has imparted 
this heaven-born genius, can do themselves full justice with- 
out assiduous cultivation, or afford to dispense with early 
instruction. Ceitain it is, that none of them have ever 
thought it wise to venture upon such a display of independ- 
ence. Secondly, if it were ever so true that such men 
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there is no faculty whatever which admits of such indefinite 
growth and development, or in which perseverance and dili- 
gence will do so much, as that of public speaking. 
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When a man has once resolved upon a subject, then, " for 
a text," says Sterne, " Cappadocia, Pontus and Asia, Phrygia 
and Pamphylia, is as good aa any in the Bible." With- 
out pretending to be so easily satisfied as that very accom- 
modating divine, we shall choose, for our present text, the 
" London Catalogue " ; nor shall we be widiout grave prece- 
dents, both in his discourses and in those of much better theo- 
logiEins, if we should ultimately allow the text to play but an 
iosignificant part in the sermon. 

Our readers will readily surmise that it is not our intention 
to criticize this curious volume, or to trouble them with any 
speeiraeDS of its contents. But though we have little to say 
of it, it has a great deal to say to us ; and, in truth, there 
are £ew productions of the press more suggestive of instruc- 
tive and profitable reflection. Stitl, as it only conveys wis- 
dom in broken and stammering accents, we must endeavor, 
accordiDg to ottr ability, to give clearer utterance to some of 
the Jessoiis it teaches. 

This closely printed book contains 542 pages ; and, after 
all, comprises a catalogue of but a small fraction of the lit- 

* " Edinburgh Review," April, 1849. 

The London Caiahgue of Boohs paUished in Great Brllaiii, vath iAeii- 
Sizes, Prices, and Publishers' Names, Jhm 1814 to 1846. London. 8vo. 
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of oiery tbing, it is certain fhey would know nolhing of any 
thing In f \ct we see this tendency more or less e'i.empl tied 
in the ca'je of v<ist numbers, who, without deiinite puipose oi 
splection of topics, t-pend such t:me as they can give to the 
improvement of then minds and the acquis non of knowl- 
edge, in little cl^e ll an the casuil peiu& 1 of fiigmciila of all 
"orls ul bjok& who !nc on ihe scnus tf in nhi tp nncty 
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At all events, one thing is deai to guai-d against this dan- 
ger will demand, as time lolls on, an iacreasing attention to 
the prime object of all education, — the formarion of sound 
habits oi mind, — llip ih-,'iphne of Ihe faculties, — a thing 
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Bcure. How instructive are these words of Gibboa, — himself 
a conspicuous example of what even a postdiluvian life in- 
dusti-iously employed may accomplish ; " We ought to attend 
not so much to the order of our books, as of our thoughts. 
The perusal of a particular work gives birth perhaps to ideas 
liiiconDected with the subject it treats ; I pursue these ideas, 
and quit my proposed plan of reading." * "I sus- 



lea Loctnves. He adds : " Si j'av 
n grand cliemin, au bontde ma longue earri^re, j'niirois k ] 
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pended my perusal of any new books on a subject, till I had 
reviewed all that I knew, or believed, or had thought on it, 
that I might be qualified to discern how much the authors 
added to my original stock." * 

Perpetual access to a large library, it may be suspected, is 
often an impediment to a thorough digestion of knowledge, 
by tempting to an unwise indulgence. There is a story of a 
man who said he always read borrowed books with double 
attention as well as profit, because be could not hope to re- 
new fiis acquaintance with them at pleasure I This of course 
presupposes that he returned the books he borrowed, — an 
event which, we fear, does not always happen. 

It is probable, indeed, that a comparatively small number 
of well-selected books, — even when our own, — would, gen- 
erally, be likely to form a sounder aod more serviceable 
knowledge than the unlimited range of a lai'ge libraiy. Most 
readers must have been conscious of the fastidious mood with 
which, in m m f I tl y I db f dly 
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tain to arise, and which well deserve a little consideration. 

One of the most obvious of these consequences will be the 
disappearance from the world of that always rare animal, the 
so-called " universal scholar." Even of that ill-defined ci-ea- 
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tufe called " a well-informed a a d ge eml student," 
it will be perpetually harder to tind e^en pla but assuredly 
the Huets, the Scaligers, the Le bn zes 111181 become as ex- 
tinct as the ichthyosaurus or the mega he urn It is true that, 
ill the strict sense of tiie word s ch a crenture as " the 
universal scholar" does not and neve Id etst. But there 
as certainly have been me vl o hid tiave ■sed a sufficiently 
large segment of the e re c r mfe ence of existing science 
and literature, to ren !er the namo son e 1 ng more than a 
ridiculous hyperbole, I s co mo ly dec 1 and truly, said 
to he impossible for tl e I un a nm \ to p ose fte researches 
with accuracy in all or even any d fferent branches of 
knowledge ; that wha s ga ed n s rface la lost in depth ; 
that the principle of the d v s on of Kbor strictly applies 
here aa in arts and man fac u es a d thit each mind must 
restrict itself to a verv fe t I m ted subjec s f any are to be 
really mastered. AU las most tiue le it is equally 
true, that, in the pursu t of 1 o vledge 1 e p inciple of the 
" division of labor " finds 1 m ta to ts appl ca o i much sooner 
than in handicrafEs. TI e vo dc ous 1 ell o librorum " is 
not more to be suspected of ill-digested and superficial knowl- 
edge, than he whom the proverb tells us to avoid (though for 
a very dilferent, and, as we suspect, less valid reason), the 
man " unius libri." * A certain amount of knowledge of 
several subjects, often of many, is necessary to render the 
knowledge of any one of these serviceable ; and, without it, 
the most minute knowledge of any one alone would be like 
half a pair of scissors, or a hand with but one finger. What 
is tbat amount must be determined by the circumstances of 
the individual, and the object for which he wants it ; tlie safe 
masimum will vary in ditferent cases. 

* For wbnt can be suggested in faror of the "Man of One Book," 
the reader may profitably consult the obaei'valions of Mr. D'Isi-aeli on 
tlmt subject in his ■' Cni'iosities of Literature." Thero is truth in what 
he says ; hut if the proverb is to be tnten at all Uierail^, we are con- 
vinced that it has less than the usual average of proverbial wisdom, and 
that the " man of one booit " mil prove but a shallow fellow. 
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There are opposite dangers. The knowledge of each par- 
ticular thiug that a man can study will always be imperfect. 
The most " miaute philosopher" caenot preietid perfection, 
of knowledge even in his little domain ; and if it were per- 
fect to-day, the leakage of memory would make it imperfect 
by m w W b ct can be named, which is not inex- 
h bl I [ f man. Whether he looks at nature 

h g! i P ■■ ^^^ telescope, he sees wonders dis- 

1 d h d hich extend into infinity, — the m- 

f ly If tely little, — and can set no limits 

to 1 pp m p -f tion witli which iie may study them. 
I h m 1 h languages and with any branch of 

m -al pi y 1 ience. A man may, if he will, be 

I h I f 1 g mpl J 1 upon a single language, and never 
ill maa ts nbulary, much less its idioms ; like 
tb f m years of solitary application, he may 

ly j oci ml mself a foreigner to the first apple- 
m h ts by no solecism too subtle for any but 

1 
Th 1 I In which any subject is to be pursued 

b d d bj utility ; meanfime, it is certain that 

p blj pursued alone. Such, it has been 
I! b ! t connection and interdependence of 

lb 1 f hat the best way of obtaining a use- 

f 1 1 Id f to combine it with more. The true 

1 m b and too wide a survey may be often 

difficult to find ; nevertheless, such a limit always exists ; and 
he who should pause over any one subject, however minute, 
till he had absolutely mastered it, would be as far from that 
limit with regard to all the practical ends of knowledge, as if 
be bad suffered his mind to dissipate itself in a vague at- 
tempt at encyclopedic attainments. The statement of Mac- 
lauriti on this point, expressed in a characteristically mathe- 
matical form, is well worthy of attention, " Our knowledge," 
says he, " is vastly greater than the sum of wbat all its ob- 
jects separately could afibrd ; and when a new object comes 
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within our reacli, the addilion to our knowledge is the greater, 
the more we already know ; so that it increases, not as tbe 
new objects increase, but in a much higher proportion." 

At all events, it ill becomes us to epeak disparagingly of 
tbe various, and, for all pmctica! purposes, solid, attaiomeats 
of superior intellects. There is a piece of self-flattery by 
which little minds often try to reduce great minds to their 
owts level, " True," it is said, " such men have very va- 
rious knowledge, but it is all superficial ; they have not sur- 
rendered themselves to any one branch sufficiently " ; and al! 
this, perhaps, because they have not cultivated with the most 
elaborate industry every little comer of it, and because they 
have had some conception of iJie relative value of the parts 
of a large subject ! The minute antiquary (if he be nothing 
more) talks in this style ifhefidy g fhhp 

of an old buckle of such a date — T k I g f n 

tiquities." The minute geograpl f h d 1* y 

have never heard of some obs w I [ d II 

tell you, you know nothing of g pi y Tl m h 

torian. If he finds that you n 1 w pip! 

known twenty limes, and ne d be n 

event utterly insignificant to a 1 I p 

of history, will tell you that k 1 f h 

And yet, discerning the lin h wh h I 1 

branches of knowledge should b p d y y f 

all, for every important object i d m 

able and prompt command ov h ybnh nh! 

your complacent censor flatters h m If ha 1 I 

But to return to the prospec f I 11 d 1 

soliolar." There have been in every age men who, gifted 
with gigantic powers, prodigious memory, and peculiar modes 
of arranging and retaining knowledge, have aspired to a com- 
prehensive acquaintance with all the chief productions of the 
human intellect in all time ; who have made extensive incur- 
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slons into evei? braTicIi of humaa learning; and whose 
knowledge Iiaa borne something like an' appreciable ratio to 
the sum total of literature and science ; who, as Fontenelle 
expressively says of Leibnitz, have managed " to drive all 
the sciences abreast." Such minds have always been rare ; 
but, as we just now observed, they must soon become extinct. 
For what is to become of them in after ages, as the domain 
of human knowledge indefinitely widens, and the creations of 
human genius indefinitely multiply? Not that there will not 
be men who will then know absolutely more, and with far 
greater accuiTicy, than their less favored predecessors ; never-" 
theless, their knowledge must bear a continually diminishing 
ratio to the sum of human science and literature ; they must 
traverse a smaller and smaller segment of the ever-dilating 
circle I * Nay, it may well be, that tSie accumulations of 
even one science {ehemistiy or astronomy for iastance) may 
be too vast for one brief life to master. Or, since that 
thought ia really too immense to be other than vague, let us 
confine ourselves to some very slender additions to the task of 
the future " universal scholar," imposed during the last few 
years. Let us think only of some few of those voluminous 

" "In Germany alnne," says Meiiaei, "according to a moderate cal- 
culation, ten millions (?) of volamos are annually printed. As the eatn- 
logue of eveiy I^eipzig half-yeailj book contains the names of more than 
a thousand German unthoi's, wo may compute that ut the present mo- 
ment there are living in Germany abont fifty thousand men who have writ- 
ten one or more books. Should that number increase at the same rate that 
it has hitherto done, the timeTvill soon come when a catalogue of ancient 
and raodBrn German anthors will contain more names than there are living 

readers In the year 181 G there were published for the first time 

more than Ihree thousand hooks ; in 1S22, for the first time, above four 
thousand ; in 182T, for the first dme, above five thouBand ; and in 1832, 
for the first time, above six thousand ', the numbers thns increiiBuig one 
thoosnnd every fivo years." — Gordon's TVnnsbiioii o/" jlfensePs Germaa 
Liieraltire. The tmnslatoc adds, from the " Conversations -LBsicon," the 
nnmbeca pnblished annoally to 1837, in which year they were noaily 
eight thousand. The literary activity of France and England, though, 
not so great, has been pro(!i,^ons. 
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aiitboi's who iiavo iippcaieJ, in our own country alone, and in 
the single departmeiit of history and polite letters, within the 
last century, or even within two generations, and with whom 
not only al! who pretend to profound scholarship, but all 
" well-informed men," are presumed to have some acquaint- 
ance ; — to say nothing of living writers and the vast mass of 
excellent literature wlilch they are every year pouring into 
the world. Let us think only of the voluminous remains 
of Johnson, Burke, Gibbon, Hume, Robertson, Goldsmitli, 
Cowper, Crabbe, Byron, Walter Scott (with his hundred 
' volumes), and some scores of other great names. Now as 
human life, it has been justly said, remains brief as ever, 
while the task of the student is daily ealafging, there is no 
alternative but that the " general scholar " of each succeed- 
ing age must be content with possessing a less and less frac- 
tion of the entire products of the human mind, "Happy 
men," we are half inclined ungratefully to say, " who lived 
when a library consisted, like that of a mediseval monastery, 
of some thirty or forty volumes, and who thought they knew 
every thing when they had read these ! Happy our fathers, 
who were not tormented with the siglit of unnumbered crea- 
tions of genius, which we must sigh to think we can never 
make our own!" 

The final disposal of all this mass of literature is with some 
easily managed. The bad will perish, it is said, and the 
good remain. The former statement is true enough; the 
latter not so clear. " Bad books," says Menzel, " have their 
season just as vermin have. They come in swarms, and 

perish before we are aware How many thousand 

books have gone the way of all paper, or are now moulder- 
ing ill our libraries ? Many of out hooks, however, will not 
last even so long, for the paper itself is as bad as its contents." 
All this may be true ; but we cannot disguise from ouraelves, 
that not the bad writer alone is forgotten. It is but too evi- 
dent that immense treasures of thought, — of beautiful po- 
s wit, iugenioiis argument, — which mon would 
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not suffer to die if they could liclp it, must pevish too; flie 
great spoiler here acts with his accustomed impartiality, — 

"jSilquo pulsat pede pBuperum tabernaa 
Regumque turres." 

For the truth is, that the creations of the human mind 
transcend its capacity to collect and preserve them ; like the 
seeds of life in the vegetable world, the intellectual powei-s of 
man are so prolific that they run to waste. Some readers, 
perhaps, as a bright company of splendid names rusiies on 
their recollection, may be disposed to say " Avaunt!" to these 
melancholy forebodings. Surely, it can be only necessary 
to remind them of the votive tablets in the Temple of Nep- 
tune recording escape from shipwreck. How many men 
have suffered shipwreck, and whose tablets, therefore, are not 
to he found ! Others may think it impossible that gieat writ- 
ers, with whom their own generatioii has been so famihai, 
and who occupy such a space m its eye, can ever dwindle 
into insignificance. The illusion vanishes the moment we 
take them to catalogues and indexes, and show them names of 
authors who once made as loud a noise id the world, of whom 
they never read a line. We should be too happy to believe 
the statement of Menze! correct : " Of three good authors, 
one at least will be remembered by posterity; while of a 
hundred bad ones, who are distinguished at present, not above 
one will hand down his evil example." * 

It is with no cynical, but with simply mournful feelings, 
that we thus dwell on the mortality of the productions even 
of genius. We would be just, both to the living and the 
dead, by admitting that thousands of the latter who are for- 

* "Die Gegenwart dnldet keinen Kichter, abet die Vergangenlieit fin- 
detinmier den gerechteBten." — Menzel, Th. I. s. 35, But our nulhor 
forgets tJiat it a possible for the conrtB of criticism, lilte those of law, to 
be oTei'done with business; that the list may contain mora causes than 
induatiy and sltiU can get Ihrougli, arcqrt bj a pvoceas which loareB 
justice ont of the qaestion, and darea to decide mthont a heaiing;. 
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hues ; wherein the beroes and heroines would he married, 
hanged, or drowned, after a courtship and adventures of two 
or three centuries. The biographies of the long-lived wor- 
thies of such an age would he composed in forty folios, or 
more ; and the history of nations projected on a suale which 
would render De Thou's huge seven tomes a mere sketch or 
abstract. The author who began the history of Athens by a 
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dissertation on the geological formation of the Acropolis, < 
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The process which has taken effect on the past wdl be le 
peated on the present age and on every subsequent one ; so 
that the period will assuredly come, when even the great 
writers of our days, who seem to have such enduring claims 
upon our gratitude and admiration, will be as little remem- 
bered as others of equal genius who have gone before tliem ; 
when, if not wholly forgotten or superseded, they will exist 
only in fragments or specimens, — these fragments and 
specimens themselves shrinking into narrower compass as 
time advances. In this way Time is perpetually compiling 
a vast index expurgatorius ; and though the press more than 
repairs his ravages on the mere mailer of books, the immense 
masses he heaps up insure the purpose of oblivion just as 
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tflectunllj Not thit hi", cinteni-onrv wibte has ceiscd oi 
become ^eiy modi rate Piobably sc^icdy a diy now parses 
but =ieci tho K^t leaf the last titteied lemmnt of the last 
copy of some work (qieit oi small) of some authoi or oth 
er peush h^ violence oi acciOent, — by fire, flood, oi the 
crumbling of mere decay It is surely an impiessue 
thought, — this silent, unnoticed exlinctiuo of another piod ict 
of some once busj ind aspiring mind ! 

PindoMcil IS It miy seem, the chief cause of the virtual 
oblivion of books is no longer ll e r extinction, but the fond 
care with which tViej aie j iceived, and their immensely 
npid multiplicatioo The press is more than a match for 
the moth and the worm, or the mouldenng hand of time, 
yet the great destroyer equally fulfils his commission, by 
burying books undei the pyramid which is formed by their 
accumulation It is a sinking e'xample of the impotence 
with which man stiuggles against the destiny which awaits 
him and his woiks, that the very means he tikes to insu e 
immoitahlj, destioy it, that the very activity of the press, 
of the insiiument by whioh he seemed to have taken 
pledgps again&t time and fortune is that which will make 
him the spoil of both The books themsehes may nj longer 
die , but their spirit does ind tbev become like eld men 
whosp bodies have outlived their mmda, — a ^p(,ctirle moie 
piteous than death itself It is really curious to look mto the 
index of such leatned witters as Jetemy Tajloi, Cudwoith 
01 Leibnitz and to see the ha\ jc wh ch hat, been made on 
the memory cl the greiter pirt of the wnteis the^ citp, ind 
who still rxst, though no longei to be cited , of men nho 
were tlieti great contempora es or immediate predccessois, 
and who are quoted by them just is Locke oi Brake is quoted 
by us Of scarcely one in ten of these gnve authoiities 
has the best informed student of our day read ten piges 
The very names of \ ast numbers hive ill but perished , 
at all events, ha^e die! out of fam hii remembiance Let 
(he student who flitfeia himself ihit he is lot dl nfjimed. 
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glance over the index of even such a work as Hallam's 
"History of European Literature," — designed only to re- 
cord the more memorable names, — and ask himself of how 
many of the authors there mentioned he has read so much 
aa oven five pages ? It will be enough to chastise all ordi- 
nary conceit of extensive attainments, and, perhaps as effec- 
tually as any thing, teach a man that truest kind of knowl- 
edge, — the knowledge of his .own ignorance. 

But while thus administering consolation to the " general 
scholar," by showing that time has been certainly limiting as 
well as extending his task, there is another class who will 
find no consolation in the thought, — and that k the class of 
authors. There is no help, however : humbling aa it may 
seem, to represent the noble products of man's mind as des- 
tined to decay, like his body, — and the thoughts and inter- 
ests which he knows must perish with it, — it is the truth, 
nevertheless, in the vast majority of instances. And in by 
far the greater number of the seeming iiastances to the con- 
trary, authors still do not live ; they are merely embalmed, 
and made mummies of. The works of the great mass of 
estant authors are deposited in libraries and n 
the bodies of Egyptian kings in their pyramids, - 
only a grim semblance of life, amidst neglect, darkness, and 
decay. 

To Mr. D'lsraeli's enthusiastic gaze, the sight of the rows 
of goodly volumes in their rich bindings, gleaming behind 
the glittering trellis-work of their carved cases, suggested the 
idea of " Eastern beauties peering through their jalousies " ,' 
To the eye of a severe philosopher, they might more natu- 
rally suggest tho idea of the aforesaid mummies. 

It has been often affirmed, — and there is some truth in it, 
— that, of all the forms of celebrity which promise to grat- 
ify man's natural longing for immortality, there is none which 
looks so plausible as that of literary glory. The great states- 
man and warrior, it is said, are known only by report, and 
for even that are indebted to the poet and historian. Sir 
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a still smaller and smaller portion of those who seem, to have 
attained it will retain their position. A minute fraction of 
even these will be consigned to the future, and fractions even 
of these fractions will gradually drop away in the long march 
of time. The great mass of the writers wbom " posterity 
would not willingly let die," if there were possibility of es- 
cape, must share the fate of tbose other great men over 
whom the author is supposed to have an advantage ; tbey 
themselves vnl\ live only by tbe historian's pen. The empty 
titles of their books will be recorded in catalogues ; and a 
few lines be granted to them in biographical dictionaries, — 
with wbat may be truly called a post mortem examination of 
criticism ; a space which, as those churchyards of intellect 
become more and more crowded, will necessarily also be- 
come smaller and smaller, till, for thousands, not even room 
for a sepulchral stone will be found. 
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hook to book, that, to gratify this taste, he fabricated a vol- 
ume in which each page was from a different author, torn 
out at random, aad bound up together. 

With the exception, then, of the very few who ahjne on 
from age to age, like lights in the firmament, with undimin- 
ished lustre, — the Homers, the Shakspeares, the Miltons, the 
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the possible condition of iamous conlernporanes a century 
bence. " Of near two hundred and fifty authors whose works 
are cited in these volumes, by far the greater part of whom 
were celebrated in their generation, there are not thirty who 
now enjoy any thing that can be called popularity, — whose 
works are to be found in the baads of ordinary readers, — 
ill the shops of ordinary booksellers, — or in the press for re- 
publication. About fifty more may be tolerably familiar to 
men of taste or literature : the rest slumber on the shelves of 
collectors, and are partially known to a few antiquarians and 

scholars," " The last ten years have produced, 

we think, an annual supply of about ten thousand lines of 
good staple poefiy, — poetry from the very first hands that 
we can boast of, — that runs quickly to three or four large 
editions, and is as likely to be permanent as present suc- 
cess can make it. Now, if this goes on for a hundred years 
longer, what a task will await the poetical readers of 1919 1 

Then, — if the future editor have any thing like 

the indulgence and veneration for antiquity of his predeces- 
sors, — then shall posterity hang with rapture on the half of 
Campbell, and the fourth part of Byron, and the sixth of 
Scott, and the scattered tithes of Crabbc, and the three 
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per cenls of Southey, — while some good-natured critic sli all 
sit in our mouldering chair, and more than half prefer them 
to those by whom they have been superseded I " Thus does 
the fame which looks most like immorlalily, resemhle every 
other form of that painted shadow ; in most instances it dwin- 
dles into a name ; and that name not always legible, " Van- 
ity of vanities, saith the preacher ; all is vanity ! " *■ 

In one point we can hardly concur with Lord Jeffrey. He 
seems to think that the lot of the poet, in relation to fame, is 
yet more Infelicitous than that of the man of science. He says : 
" The fame of a poet is popular or nothing. He does not 
address himself, like the man of science, to the leirned,or 
those who desiie to learn, but to all minkmd , and his pui 
pose being to delight inA be praised, necessanly extends to 
all who can receive pleasuie oi join in applause ' Now we 
think It ceitain, that it the poet an! the man of science are 
lelatiVely of equal meiit, the chances of bPing temembeied 
are fii moie favorable to the foimei than to the lattei As 
we hid occision to remaik some time bick, in a case of no 
less •% genius thin Leibnitz " The condition of greit phi- 
losophers IS far le's eo^ able than that ol gieat poets The 
foimei can never posspss so large a ciicle ol leaders undei 
any circumstances but that number is still furthfi abridged 
bv tiie fncl, that even the Imtiis the philosopher ha.i taught 
Ol d -icoveied foi m but stepping atones m the piogress of sci 
e nee, and aie afterwards digested, ^sj stematized, and betfei 
expounded in oilier woiks composed bv inteiior men The 

' Altai pemun^ the above words wp were rem uded of another of 
the maxims of the same mspued wnter thit there s nothing new 
nndei the sun for in turning o>ei old Moihof s Poljliistor foi 
another purpose we stumbled on the following sentence — &eiil)en 
doium libioinm nullum esse flnem jam turn sapientiasimns Salomon 
diceliat ac est levera res inhmta ut enim cogitalionibus hominum 
nnllus Etafui finis potest, ita nee libns qui cogilaiionanl paitns sunt 
qutbtti I'doffB taiuka deertta I ledeunlihus ^empei nous qm ad lem 
pons sui fjCninm accoinmodatiore'' eunl, ct antiquoium lummibns 
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creations of poetry, on the contrary, remain ever beautiful, 
aa long as the language in which they are embodied shall 
enduro : even to translate is to injure them. Thus it is, that 
for one reader of Archimedes (even amongst those who know 
just what Arahimedes achieved) there are thousands of read- 
ers of Homer ; and of Newton it may be truly said, that 
nine tenths of those who are familiar with his doctrines have 
never studied him, except at second hand. Far more inti- 
mate, no doubt, ia that sympathy which Shakspeare and Mil- 
ton inspire ; ' being dead they yet speak,' and may even be 
said to form a part of the very minds of their readers." If 
comparative neglect be the lot of the writings even of New- 
ton, what must be naturally and universally the fate of in- 
ferior men ? Of that treatise of Descartes, in which he lays 
the foundation of analytical geometry, how few of those who 
have pursued that science to heights and depths of which 
Descartes never dreamed, ever perused a syllable ! The case 
of the cultivators of chemistry, and of many other modern 
sciences, is still more desperate. A few •\ eais obhteiale all 
traces of their works ; the fortune of which it is, to become 
antiquated while their authors yet surviie, — vutialli obso 
lete while the type is still fresh and the date recent Thro 
names will soon he known only in the j age of the histoi ii n 
of science, who will duly record in a few brief lines the dis 
coveries their authors made, and the still grealei blundeis 
they committed ; will tell us that they were strenuous mtn in 
their day, and for their day did well ; and tint they aie now 
gathered to their fathers ! — Such is often the tapttt jaoi luum 
of a life of experiments 1 

In that deluge of books with which the world is inundated, 
the lamentations with which the bibliomEmiac bemoins the 
waste of lime and the barbarous ravages of bigotry and igno 
ranee, appear at first sight somewhat fantastical, let it is 
not without reason that we mourn over many of those losses, 
especially in reference to history ; and this, not merely as 
they have involved in obscurity some important truths, but 
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foi- a reason more nearly related to our present subject, and 
which has seldom suggested itself. Paradoxical as it may 
seem, it may probably be said with truth, that the very multi- 
plicity of books with which we are now perplexed is in part 
owing to the loss of some ; and that if we had had a few 
volumes more, we should probably have had many less. 
The countless multitudes of speculations, conjectures, and 
criticisms on those ample fields of doubt, which the ravages 
of time have left open to interminable discussion, would then 
have been spared to us. An " hiatus valde deflendus " too often 
leads to conjectures still more " lamentable " ; and a moderate 
" lacuna" becomes the text of an immoderate disquisition. 

On the other hand, it is doubtful whether — except in the 
case of history — the treasures of literature, of which lime 
has deprived us, and the loss of which literary enthusiasts so 
bitterly regret, have been so inestimabie. We are disposed 
to think with Gibbon, in his remarks on the burning of the 
Alexandrian Library, that by far the greater part of the mas- 
terpieces of antiquity have been secured to us ; and that, 
though some few have assuredly been lost, there is no reason 
to believe that they have been numerous. The lost works, 
even of the greatest masters, were most probably inferior to 
those which have come down to us. Their best must have 
been those most admired, most frequently copied, most 
faithfully preserved ; and therefore, on all these accounts, 
the most likely to elude the hand of violence and the casu- 
alties of time. " I sincerely regret," says the historian, 
" the more valuable libraries which have been involved in the 
ruin of the Roman empire : but when I seriously compute 
the lapse of ages, the waste of ignorance, and the calamities 
of war, our treasures rather than our losses are the object of 

my surprise We should gratefully remember, that 

the mischances of time and accident have spared the classic 
works to which the suffrage of antiquity had adjudged the 
first place of genius and glory ; the teachers of ancient 
knowledge who are still extant, had perused and compared the 
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writings of their predecessors ; nor can it fairly be presumed 
that any important truth, any useful discovery in art or nature, 
has been snatched away from the curiosity of modern ages." 

We have but to glance at our own great writers, to see 
how wide is the interval between their best and their worst 
productions. Is there one, at all voluminous, of whom it can 
be said, that all he has left is worthy of being transmitted to 
posterity .' It is true, indeed, that, once possessed of any thing 
of theirs, we are naturally reluctant to lose it ; and should 
even consider it a species of sacrilege to destroy it. Yet, in 
effect, very much they have left is as if it were iost, — for it 
is never read. As in other cases, we neglect what wo have, 
and pine for what we have not, though if we had it we could 
not use it. Are there, of the thousands most familiar with 
their cAief writings, fifty who have read all Bacon, alt Milton, 
all Locke ,' 

We tlierefore acquiesce in the judgment of Gibbon, not 
o ly Es tl e best consolation under our inevitable losses, but 
as n all probab 1 ty the true estimate of it ; not, however, 
mtenlintf thereby anv apology for the acts which reduce us 
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" " I lielievo tliat a philosopher," says Mr, DTai'acii, " would consent 
to lose atii/ poet to regiiin an historian." Poriiaps so ; if the exchanga 
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Large as may be the waste of time, and slill larger the 
virtual extinction of books by a silent process of oblivion, 



were always between a Ciandian and a Tiidtua. But the latter must be 
great indeed, to outweigh a Homer, a Shokspeare, or a Milton. "Fancy 
may be Eupplied," he remai'ks, "but truth once lost in the annala of 
mankind, leaves a chaam never to be filled." We fear that the fancy of 
the highest poeiiy is not qaite so promptly made to order ; while, on the 
other hand, Niebuhr has pretty clearly shown that history is far fram 
being always truth ; not to mention that, if it were so, the highest cre- 
ations of poetry — those of a Homer or a Shatspeare — embody truth 
yet more .comprehensive and nniveraal than any consigned to the page 
of history. Montaigne remarks in one of his essays, that the value of 
history does not consist in the facts it records, but in the iuatrucdon the 
feels are capable of conveying ; and this is so true, that the parta of his- 
Iflry which are positively fahnlous are often more full of significance, 
and have really had more influence, than, the most, accurate recital of the 
bai'e fects. Plutarch, with all his credulity and love of fable, has, we 
suspect, really exerted more power over the minds of men than any of 
the more authentic historians of antiquity. The graphic account which 
Llvy has left of the discoi'dant couaaeis given to the Samnites by 
Eerennins Ponljus respecting the disposal of the Eomans taken at the 
pass of Caudium, has, perhaps, about as much historic tiuth in it aa any 
other of the " thousand and one " legends which his historic Muse (right- 
ly so caUed) has seized and adorned ; hut the whole ia infinitely more 
instructive and more impressive than any narrative of the negotiations 
for a surrender of prisoners of war, with which tame history bae sup- 
plied us. That the fox spoke to the crane what is attributed £o Mm in 
the fable, is very donbtful ; and that some " nobody " killed some other 
" nobody " may l>e veiy certain ; but the fable, in the one case, is full of 
meaning, and the fact of iiistory may be wholly insignificant. In our 
own ^e, honorably distinguished as one of severe hiatorie research, and 
which has pi'oduced more than one historic work, and one veiy recently, 
which posterity will reckon among its ireasurea, it is well that historians, 
while aocnrately distinguishing truth from ftible, should neither forget 
the beauties nor the uses of the latter ; nor, on the other band, overwhelm 
ns with tediously minute investigations of insignificant facts, which no 
one cares for, and as to which it does not matter whether they happened 
in this way or that, or not at all. In the department of history there is 
no more frequent cause of that plethora of books under which the world 
is groaning. Walter Scott's remarks on his own Life of Napoleon are 
true in tJieir principle, whatever we may think of the application of 
tliem : — " Superficial it must be, but I do not care for tlic cbaigo. Eet- 
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each generation far more than I ] 111 

suffering from a glut, ihe world dd h 

ber, as if in fear of an intelle 1 m gl 

agine that in some departm f 1 1 d 

necessarily come a pause ; fo d g 1 

already more of first-rate po y d fi tl b d 

can pretend to find time to i d h H I f d 

to venture into tbese fields, 1 p ddhhhl 
something to offer betler than H Sh li p 

Equally prolific is the literatu f m d b pi y 

There is a little better reason f h h f 

must be confessed, is often carried to a ludicrous extent. No 
sooner does any man of mark or likelihood die, than, in ad- 
dition fo his life, whole volumes of his lettera and journals are 
thrust upon the woild * But f h wo d be as unrea- 

ler a snpeifiLiol bock, which buno^ m and tnk gly together the 
known and arknowledged &cES Ih n «, dil be n arcative, pausing 
to aee feidiei iab> a miKstone eve n m mn he nature of tba 
miUitone admits Nothing is so ti n as a g through sonio 
beautiful scene wilh a jnmule fhilns/> k a b tan pebble-gatherer, 

who 19 eternally calling yonr attenCt d f 'Oui lli g and features of tha 
natural pictni'e, Co look at grasses and bu ky tones If Niebubr had 
giTCn OS, by his matehleas acntan as in esiig ti q and bonndlesB 
learning, nobbing more than the corre ti n m nuto datee and the ti'ue 
veraion of petty events, his powers would have been sadly iraated. 

* It is the same in France, in Germany, everywhere. " Scarce has 
an invica^on or washing-bill of the happy Matthiaon lemaiced unpvint> 
ed ; of Jean Paul we know on what day he got hia first braces ; of Voss, 
what he spent in every inn during hia little journeys; of Schiller, in 
what coach he drove to visit Goethe, Wilh sach like trash, in Hbort, 
are the many hundred volumes of biography and correspondence filled." 
— Menzd. Yet even such abaurdities are but the abase of n reasonable 
wieb, — that of knowing celebrated men in Uieir rcCu'ement and natural 
character. The details of their private life are perused, we suspect, with 
greater eagerness than those of their publio career, however splendid. 
It is true that the "hero" in these cases ia as apt to vanish (o the eyes of 
the reader as to the " valel-de-chamhre " ; but the reader recognizes what 
he likes better than a "hero," — a man. StiU, to see great men in their 
undress, it certainly is not necessary to strip tliem stark naked. The inven- 
tory of their linen and their viasberwoman's bills miglit be loft sacred. 
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sonable as ungmleful to complain. Fugitive as iJie interest of 
such literature must be, each generation naturally wishes to 
know more of its contemporaries than a future age will conde- 
scend to learn ; and from almost the worst of such works some 
casual gleam of light may illumine the page of the future 
historian ; some fact be rescued which will enable him to 
adjust more accurately the Iransaclioos, and estimate more 
truly the characters, of the time. The only doubt is whether 
here, as elsewhere, the very copiousness of the materials 
will not produce the same effect as the dearth of them ; 
whether the judicial sentence of an. historian who shall write 
three hundred years hence, and who shall honestly examice 
and sift his materials, will not be as little to be hoped for as 
that of some profound judges, — delayed, and still delayed, 
till death has overtaken them amidst their unresolved doubts. 
While the past is receiving into its tranquil depths such huge 
masses of literature, it is perpetually yielding us, by a contra- 
ry process, aod perhaps nearly bulk for bulk, materials which 
it had long concealed. While work after work of science 
and history is daily passing away, pushed aside, beyond all 
chance of republication, by superior works of a similar kind, 
containing the last discoveries and most accurate results, it is 
curious to see with what eagerness the literary antiquary, in 
all departments, is ransacking the past for every fragment 
of unprinled manuscript. Many of these, if they had been 
published when they were written, would have been perfectly 
worthless. They derive their sole value from the rust of age, 
just as other things derive theirs from the gloss of novelty. 
It may with troth be said of them, Periissent, ni periissent ; 
unless they had been buried, they would never have lived. 
How many societies have bn nlf d hhld- 
able object of giving to tl w H h n p p le 

would venture to put to p I h n 

many of the works thus p b! 1 d nib 1 n 1 o 

say that some of our liter y fi d g- 

ly of Justice Shallow's op n ha 1 ng ha ai n Idy 
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The quality above referred to, Mr. Lockhart has happdy 
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cl]!incfen7ed "The hmp of h s zeal bumf on brightei and 
blighter amidst the dust of paichmecits, hi"! love and pride 
vivified whaleiei he hung ovei in these dim lecoids, and 
patient intiquaiianism, long brooding and meditating, becitne 
gloiiously transmuted info the wmged "spirit of nationil 
poetry " 

In this way mmule portions of the past aie constTntly en- 
teiing by new combinations into fresh forms of life, and out 
of these old mateiri!-., continually decomposed hut continuilly 
recombined, scope is afforded foi an e^eilasfing succession 
of imaginative ht<-ratuie In the same waj every woik of 
genius, by coming, as it were, into mesmeric lapjiort with 
the affinities of kindred genius, and stimuHtmg its latent ener- 
gies, IS Itself the parent of many others, and tornishes the 
matei als and ludiments of ever new combinations *■ Of 



* The oioator part of thoie resPinblanies in tlioughts and Hinges, 
which a caiping criticism aelsdown as pZajjionsms, are, we aie persuaded, 
nothing more than snch combinations : and eren of plagiarism, properly 
so called, we have as little donbC that the instances are far fewer than has 
generally been supposed. Many so named have been simple coinci- 
dences of thought, the result of similarly constilnted minds, revolving 
the same subjects ; and, true though it be that the objects and eombina- 
tions oF thought are infinite, yet considering that hnmanitj, and those 
things whieh chiefly interest it, are always and everywhere the same it is 
perhaps th exh oc 

conception mez us T m 

Browne, i K M be 

tween him ta-m 11 th 

critic who b« to gi ms 

are bat the ft m es so 

of which had ee A m be 

unchaiitah 
of the me r m mns 

parallelisms and leaemblances on whii-h an unworthy criticism has 
founded the charge gainst great writers, they will, as we have said, be 
generally found to indicate nothing more than that the thoughts of oth- 
ers have sn^ested the germ of new conceptions; new hy ajiistev appli- 
cation, or a more felicitous expression, or a fresh development of the 
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no la one g eat mind it has been recorded, ihat they sel- 
lo end any o which strongly exciled them, without 
med at ng o e on a similar theme. The Latin poet com- 
p a ed of he j st ce of our fathers in " having stolen all 
o good th ng? by uttering them before we had the oppor- 
tu ty Tlecomp nt is one in which an author must look for 
Itlle V pat! y f o -n the world. When we think of the infinite 
var ety of h an ellects, — no two of which are alike, any 
move than men's faces, — the exbaustless variety of oature 
and of art, and the equally infinite variety of the analogies and 
relations of objects, we see that the human mind may expa- 
tiate for ever, and never find lack of argument, wit, and 
fancy ; but how small a portion can be preserved or retained I 
From the time that Ovid uttered his complaint, to the present 
moment, the perpetual flood has been pouring upon the world, 
— and it still rolls on broader and deepei than evei 

Considering the vastness of the accumulations of literature, 
and the impossibility of mastering them, it i& not wonder- 
original thought. They are in truth no mora plagiarisms than a chem 
ical compound, the result of myslenuus aflmiliea, is identical with the 
elements which enter into it. There is all the diiference between sujj- 
g:eatio[i and plagiariam, that there is between THaiini/ blood thim food, 
and receiving it into the veins by tinnsfusion. In Shat^speare and Scott 
we eee both how much and how little a great genius derives from 
sources without himself. " Observing," says Moore, in bis " Life of Lord 
Byron," " s, volume in his gondola, with a number of paper marks be- 
tween the leaves, I inquired of him what it was. ' Only a book,' he 
answered, 'from which I am trying to crib, as 1 do whenever 1 can; 
and that 's the way I get the character of an original poet.' On taking 
it up and looking at it, I exclaimed, 'Ah, my friend Agathoni' ' Whatl' 
he cried archly, ' yon have been beforehand with me there, have you ? ' " 
Though itt imputing to himself premeditated pla^arism, he was, of 
coarse, but jesting, it was, I am inclined to think, his practice, when 
engaged in tJie composition of any work, to excite thus his vein by the 
pQinsal of others on the some subject or jilan, from which the slightest 
hint caught by his imagination, as he read, was snfBcient to kindle there 
such a train of thoughts as, but for that spark, had never been awakened, 
and of which be himself aoon forgot the source." — Vol, IV. 
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ful that the idea should sometimes have suggested itself, that 
it might be possible in a series of brief publications to distil, 
as it were the quintessence of books ind condense folios into 
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While it IS too sadly cerlam that bj far the greater part of 
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those who toil for remembrance among men most be de- 
frauded of their hopes, it la well for genius to recollect that 
the doom may be indefinitely delayed by due care on its own 
part ; just as, though nothing can avert death, a wise and 
prudent regard to health may secure a late termination and a 
green old age. Or its case may be compared to that of men 
who labor under some incurable chronic malady ; it must be 
fatal at last, — but by a due regimen and self-control, the 
patient may outlive many of more robust health, who are 
madly negligent of the boon. It is astonishing what signal 
genius will sometimes effect to give permanent popularity to 
books, even in those departments in which the progress of 
knowledge soon renders them very imperfect. They maintain 
their supremacy notwithstanding ; and their successors prolong 
their influence by means of note and supplement. Such will 
probably be the case with Paley's works on " Natural Theol- 
ogy " and tile " Evidences of Christian Ity," Hume's " His- 
tory of England " promises to be a stil! stronger instance, 
in spite, not only of its many deficiencies, but of its enormous 

It IS, indeed, a preat tnumph of genius when it is capable 
of so impressing itself upon ilf. productioni, so moulding and 
shaping them to beauty, as to make men unwilling to leturn 
the gold into the melting pot, and work it up itiesh , when it 
IS ffclt that fiom the less accurate woik we aftei all learn 
moie, and recene moie vivid impiessions, thin fiom the 
more coiiect, but less effcclive, pioductions of an inferior 
art Ht To attain this species of longevity , genius must not 
be content with being a mere mason, but must aspire to be 
an aichitect , it must seek to gi\e pieciou'Jness to the gold 
and Sliver by the beauly of the cup oi vase into which they 
aie moulded, and to make them iij valuable foi then foim as 
foi their matter 

The French weie foimerly \ciy sensitive to our want of 
artistic skill in oui liteniy composition Indeed, Laharpe pre- 
sumed to assert that " Tom Jonea " was the on!// book in the 
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1 language ! But we may take comfort oq compaiing 
ourselves with the Germana. There is no country in Europe 
in which the mortality even of valuable works is so frequent- 
ly the result of a neglect of this sort as Geimany , none in 
whicb critics, historians, theoloii ans, are so content to gne to 
the world their crude and imperfect thoughts , marked, in- 
deed, by a prodigality, but as often by an abuse of learning , 
by a command of ample materials, but emploj ed » ithout judg- 
ment, taste, or method. Then books, in consequence, soon 
give way to another fleeting generation, manufactured in the 
same way, and with as little hope of peimanent popularity 
Nor is there any countiy, tliouqh all aie cbaigeable with 

he fa o h Me ze s s omful lemiiks on "books 

n e ou of ok o s o j; y ajiplj " Germany," says 
he s h o ged u d s who, in want of any fixed 

e ploy ent, n ed a e y beg o write books ■ thus reaping, 
as soon as poss be e f t of what they have learned at 

he n e ^ e and nunda n he world with an immense 
n n be of c de a d boy sh o ks." It is necessary only 

o spec ma y Ge n o umes o see that they are just the 
pioduce of a — note book , that the task has begun and ended 
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anotlier, the secondary as well as the primary authority 
should bo given, accompanied hy the statement of obUgation. 
We fear, with Dr. Arnold, that this remedy would not cure 
the evil ; or rather that it would increase it. The pages of 
tiiese merciless writers would be twice as dull from this double 
" b t e It of their lediousness " ; they would delight in 
g d th whole history of each long liter- 

ible, or still better a quadruple, 
{ only a scries of transcriptions) 

erudition. What is really re- 
uld honestly endeavor to make 
hia f w nany, as possible ; and confine 

h m brief, and accessible. As it is, 

h that scarcely three readers in 
would, — and scarcely one out 
uld ; while perhaps, nearly as 
y h midably supported is a fact for 

ted at all ; in which the author- 
g equire to be confirmed, and the 

cd verification. Doubtless, this 
p employed for what Whately 

Ih f ces " ; — that is, in support of 

m n the hope " that not one read- 

he pains " to verify their rele- 
eir impertinence. But quite as 
ostentation. 
r cts require them to he voJumi- 

ould be remembered as long as 
sa m which authors in general, but 

p e too apt to neglect, — that of 

mg g od index. For their deplorable 

d fi P ofessor De Morgan, speaking of 

us reason, " that they think to 
g g ough them from beginning to 

m way of coming at the contents 

h Th y nuch mistaken ; and they might 
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learn from tlieir own mode of dealing with the writings of 
othere, how their owk will be used in turn." * We think that 
the unwise indolence of authors has probably had much more 
to do with the matter, than the reasons thus humorously as- 
signed ; but the fact which he proceeds to mention is incon- 
testably trae. " No writer " (of this class) " is so much 
read as the one who makes a good index, — or so much 

Johnson, in commenting on the fate of books in one of 
the papers of the " Idler," speaks of the necessity of an au- 
thor's choosing a theme of enduring interest, if he would be 
remembered ; and contrasts the once enormous popularity 
of " Hudibras" with its present comparative neglect. Alas ! 
we fear that this is hut an insufRcient antiseptic. Though 
it is generally iiecessary, if an author would have even a 
ckafice of living, that he should take no temporary topic, he 
may choose the most enduring — and be ephemeral notwith- 
standing ; and what we cannot conceal from ourselves is, 
that he may even treat his subject well, and yet be forgotten. 
But we suspect that this caution is of little importance. Such 
is the vigor of great genius, — and without it nothing will be 
remembered, — that where there is that, it will triumph over 
all the disadvantages of a topic of evanescent interest. Pas- 
cal'b " Pio 'nc'al Letle s " are si! e d s e apprehend, quite 
as freq entiv as Bossuet s D sco -so on Un erstl History," 
ind eien Hud bns a good deal nore tha lohnson's own- 
Irene \ I le tl e obsc r t es of some celebrate 1 satire — 

tmue to provoke ind baffle tl e ngcn y of tl c s olid com- 
nenator who m ght just as profit bly be engaged, with 
Add son s ^ tuoso n the chase of b t e fl es o the collec- 
tion of cockle shelH 

If genius would attain its uttermost longevity, another con- 



s for the History of the Mathematical Sdenees in the 
Companion to the British Almanac, 1843, p. 42. 
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dition li miiit submit to is, ih il of despising an ad captandum 
compliance with transient tasles, and the afFectaficn of pecu 
liaiiiies foi the purpose and in the hope of foimmg, as it 
■weie, a school It is not to be denied that liteiary fashioni, 
Uke others, may be extensive and prevalent for a time, — 
but they e\pire with the age Great genms foi a while will 
consecrate almost any eccetitncities, and even acquite for 
them m«ch temporary popularity But it may well be ques 
tioned whether, wheie iheie is great gemus and wheie it 
has succeeded by such artifices, it might not, e^ en among 
Its coniemporaries, have gained equal applause at a iess cobt 
than that of simplicity and naluie But, at all events, let 
the writer who attempts to attain fame by any such fantastic 
methods, recollect how ridiculous a lognmg fashion looks a 
century afterwards, foi not less ridiculous will then appear 
e\ery thing that bears the mark of affectation and mannpiism, 
however successful for a lime The Euphuism of Eliza- 
beth's day IS now viewed only with contemptuous wonder 
and even Dr Johnson, though ho still letains a large meas- 
ure of populaiity, would haie letaioed fii more had it not 
been for his antitheses and his Lalinisms Addison, though 
nearly a century eaiher, is still mote admned, and without 
any deductions 

It miy be said, peihips, that if in so vast a majoiity of 
cases the hope of immortality is a dream, it does not much 
mattei how men write Success, though ephemeral, is the 
great point To this we have, of couise, nothing to say, 
etcept thit we trust many would lather not gam lepntation 
at all, durable oi biief, by a departure from simplicitv and 
nature , and that, though immoitality be out of the case, a 
gentle decay and serene old ago have always been thought 
desirable things, rather than a sudden and violent dissolution. 
Immortality is not to be thought of, — but eiit/mnastfl is not 
to be despised. 

In turning over the pages of such a book as the " London 
Catalogue," one is struck, amidst the apparent mutations in 
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liteiatu e, Milh the seem gly fi-ied ani inchaiiging influence 
of tno poifions of it, — the liieek and Roman Classics and 
the BiBiE Mufh ot the hteiatuie pioduced bj both par- 
lalvc no do abt, ol the fate wlii(,h attends othei kinds , the 
bDol[>5 tbey sp^erall^ ehcit, whether cnlical or theological, 
] isa iwiY , but they themselves retain their hold on the hu 
man mind, become ingrafted into the hteiature of e\ery 
c vdizpd nation, and contiaue to evoke a never ending series 
ot volumes in their defence, ill ustralion, oi explication On 
a veiy moderate computation, we think it may be aftiimed, 
fiom an inspection of this catalogue, that at least one tliird 
of the woiks It contains are the consequence, more or less 
diiecf, of the two portions of literature to which we here le 
fei , in the shape of new editions, translations, commentaiies, 
giaramars, dictiotiaries, or historical, chronological, and geo 
giaphical illustrations 

The old Greek and Eoinio Classics ha\e indeed a paia 
do^icil dpbtmy They cannot, it seems, grow old , and 
time, which " anliquates antiquitj itself," to use an cxpii"- 
sioa of Sir Thomas Biowne, stdl leaves them untouched 
The incients alone possessed m perfection the art ot em 
halmmg thought The seveie taste which suriounds them 
has operated like the puie air of Egypt in preserving the 
sculptures and paintings of that country , wheie tia^ellevs 
tell Ua that the traces of the chnel are often as sharp, and 
the rolois of the paintings is blight, as if the irtisls had qiiit- 
ti d their woik but yesteiday 

There is one aspect in whioh e\en the met u til fa nan 
dospiser of the class ca can hardly sn''<~i at the ii From 
hi. ng selected by the unanimous sufirage ot all civilized 
nat ons (the momLnt ihey become worthy of the name), as 
an integial element in all liberal education as the masters of 
language and models of taste, these venerable authors plaj , 
as this catilog le shows, a verj important part eien in the 
ctmmeic U t-an actions of mankind II is curious to th nk 
of the=e a if sp rils firnishing no mrons denble piition 
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of the modem world with then daily bread , and m the em 
ploj ment they give to so miny thousands of school misters, 
editois, commentatois, a tho-s printeis and publwher^, coa 
stituting a very positive ite n m the lod ibtiiil ictiv ly of na 
tions Apohtcil pconomst tli iiking only of h[s ounsci 
enco, should looli w th respect on the strains of Htmer md 
Virgil , when he considers that, diiei tlj or mdiiectlj, they 
have piobably prodaucd moie mitei al wealth than hilf the 
mints which human cupid fy has opened, or half the inven 
tions of the most meohinical ige, — if we e\cept the loom, 
the steam engine and a few ^core moie It s verj foolish 
of mankind, some may say, to allow them this vaiied and 
permanent mflieJL.e But into that queilion we need not 
enter V/e are sjeakng as to the faut onlj , and shill 
leave mankind to defend themselve'i 

The Bible, ^uppos ng it other than it pietendt. to be, pn 
sents us with a still moie smgular phenomenon in the &paco 
which It ocupies throughout the contmued hi«torj of htera 
tuie We see nothing like it , and it may well peiple^. the 
infidel to account foi it Nor need his sagacity diada n to 
enter a little moie deeply into its possible lauses, than he is 
usually iDchned to do It has not been given to any other 
hook of rehgion, thus to t iimph ovei national piejudices, 
and lodge itself securely in the he irt of greit communities, 

— vaiying by every conceivable diversity of language, race, 
manneis, customs, and mdeed agreeing in nothing but a ven 
eittion for itself It adapts itself with facility to the revoht 
tions of thought and feeling which shake to pieces all things 
elsp , and flexibly accommodates itself to the piogress of 
society and the changes of civilization Even conquests, — 
the disoigamzation ol old nations, — the formation of new, 

— do not afiect tho continuity of its empire It lays hold 
of the new as of tho old and tiaasmigrates with the spirit 
of h iman tv , attiact ig to itself, b\ its own moral power, 
in all the communities it enteia, a ceaseless intensity of effoit 
for its propagation, illustration, and defence Other s 
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of religion are usually delicate exotics, and will not bear 
transplanting. The goda of the nations are local doilies, 
and reluctantly quit their native soil ; at al! events they pat- 
ronize only their favorite races, and perish at once when the 
tribe or nation of their worshipped becomes extinct, — often 
long before Nothing indeed is more difficult than to tnike 
fg flylgbl mosdff ( p 
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before his death, &ir Walter Scott asked Mi. Lockbartto read 
to him. Mr. Lockhart inquired what book be would like. 
" Can you ask ? " said Sir Walter, — "there is but one": 
and requested him to read a chapter of the Gospel of John. 
When will an equal genius, to whom all the realms of fiction 
are as familiar as to him, say the like of some professed 
revelation, originating among a race and associated with a 
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history and a clime as foreign as those connected with the 
birthplace of the Bible from those of the ancestry of Sir 
Walter Scolt ? Can we by any stretch of imagination sup- 
pose some Walter Scott of a new race, in Australia or South 
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h m 1 h gs 1 1 d b f Ge- 

olog t t !1 f ast intervals of time — myriads of years 

— pa d n th ta dy revolutions by which our earth was 
prep d f 1 ab tation, and during which successive gen- 

erations of animals and vegetables flourished and became 
esiincl ; the individuals always, and often the species — the 
term of life allotted to them, and their place in the '.vstem, 
being exactly appropiiate to the stage in the history of the 
world's development, and linked, in a law of sub'ierviency, 
to the successive paits tnd the various phases of one vast 
continuous process. Though permitted and organized to 
enjoy their brief term of life, they were chiefly important as 
a stepping-stone to the futuie, and as influencing that future, 
not by forming part of it, but by having been a necessaty 
condition of its arrival The same law which seems to b*" 
that of the whole history of the geological eras, appe irs also 
to characterize our own the present pisses awaj but is 
made subservient to a gloiioua future As these geological 
periods were preparatory to the intioduction of the hum^n 
the vario is eiis of that ccoti in\ itself lie sub 
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ordinated to its ulfimafe and perfect development. Individu- 
als and nations perish, but the progress of humanity is contin- 
ued ; and in this persuasion, the author who has in any tolera- 
ble measure endeavored conscientiously " to serve his gen- 
eration," — awaking from his idle dreams of immortality, — 
must find, like every other man who has done the same in 
other ways, his grounds of resignation and consolation. It is 
pleasing, with the elder Pliny, whose judgment is sanctioned 
by Leibnitz and Gibbon, to believe that scarcely any book 
was ever written (not positively immoral) which did not con- 
tain something valuable ; * some contribution, however small, 
to the general stock of human knowledge, and still preserved, 
in other forms, for succeeding ages, though the book itself, 
like its author, had become food for worms ; or something 
which tended to mould and influence some contemporary 
mind destined to act with greater power on distant genera- 
tions. The whole gigantic growth of human knowledge and 
science may be compared to those deposits which geologists 
describe, full of the remains of vegetable and animal life, — 
beautiful once, and beneficial stiil. The luxuriant foliage 
and huge forest growth of science and literature which now 
overshadow us, are themselves rooted in strata of decaying 
or decayed mind, and derive their nourishment from them ; 
the very soil we turn is the loose detritus of thought, washed 
down to us through long ages. In the world of intellect, as 
in the world of matter, though " vanity " is written on all 
things, and oblivion awaits man and his achievements, yet is 
it also sublimely true, that in both alike Death is itself the 
germ of life ; and new forms of glory and beauty spring 
from the dust'of desolation. 

Nor are there wanting more special topics from which the 
repining author may derive consolation. One is, that, as the 
number of readers will be perpetually increased, though it 
may be true that the knowledge of any one of them will bear 

* "Nullum esse lil>rum tarn malum ut mux c.x aliquS parte prodessct." 
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an ever- diminishing ratio to the absolute accumulations of 
human science and literature, far more of both will be pre- 
served in the memories of mankind collectively ; and each 
writer, worthy to live at all, will find, not indeed temples 
thronged by admiring worshippers, and altars steaming with 
sacrifices, but at alt events a little oratory here aod there, 
where some solitary devotee will be paying his homage. lie 
caonot hope to be a Jupiter Capitolinus ; but he may be the 
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animal and vegetable life, — then buried for unnumbered 
ages in oblivion, -^ then again reappearing to the light of day, 
and hearing, dank and dripping from the ocean bed, the me- 
morials of their past glories. It is much the same with the 
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! of buried literature. Long whelmed beneath the 
inundations of barbarism, or buried in the volcanic eruptions 
of war and conqueat, we see them, after centuries of " cold 
obstruction," once more coming to light ; — the fossil remains 
of ancient life ; — forms of power, of beauty, or deformity ; 
— characterized indeed by many analogies to the present 
species of organized life, but also by many differences. 

The revival of classical literature, after the dark ages, waa 
the greatest and most splendid of these recoveries of the 
past ; and must have awakened in the minds of the genera- 
tion which witnessed it, emotions very similar to those with 
which men gazed on the treasures of Herculaneum and 
Pompeii, when those ancient cities were first opened to the 
day. 

Though this is the grandest of all such restorations let the 
( ) 

oc g 



up. W hat honor to furnish lo tlie Cuviers of cntical science, 
though but in a fossil bone ov shell, a theme for their conjec- 
tures and learned dissertations ; and perhaps be even con- 
structed into a more magnificent creature than nature ever 
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niarlo the original I Who could have hoped, a few years 
back, to see the reappearance of so much of our early 
literature as we have recently ivitaesscd f And who could 
have anticipated how wide a range the transient, but, while 
they last, most active, fashions of literary research would 
take ? Now it is Saxon, Danish, Norman antiquities ; — now 
local traditions, and old songs and ballads; — now the old 
dramatists have their turn, and now the old divines. Wlio 
could have expected to see the venerable Bede's " opera 
omnia" in English as well as Latin, published in all the 
glories of modern typography ? " It is hard to say," says 
S' Th B k' g f b d" "h ft i we 



but our author sighs, and says with truth and naivete, 
' 'f iiere are so few Aristotles 1 " We reply, with a persever- 
ince in suggesting consolation worthy of Boethius or Mr. 
5handy, that, supposing none of these sedatives sufficient to 
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soothe wounded vanity, there are still othera. And among 
them, assuredly not the least are those least thought of; we 
mean, the pleasures of composition itself; perhaps, after all, 
the greatest of an author's rewards : just as, in so many other 
cases, happiness ia found, not in the object we professedly 
seek, but in the efforts to obtain it, and in the energetic em- 
ployinent of our faculties. If, indeed, the experience of 
Buffon were that of authors in general, none would deay this, 
and the passion for writing would become a. universal thad- 
ness. Speaking of the hours of composition, he says: " These 
are the most Iwrnriam and delightful moments of life ; which 
have often enticed me to pass fourteen hours a day at my 
desk, in a state of transport ; this gratification, more than 
glory, is my reward." * But we fear that there are not a 
few writers, and of no mean fame, who, while conceding that 
when their minds wrought freely, and their faculties lay in 
sunshine, the moments of composition were among the hap- 
piest of their life, would also affirm ihat those in which they 
have had to struggle against the vis tnertice which prevented 
them from commencing their task, or to contend with half- 
formed conceptions and intractable expressions, till the sun 
broke through the mist, and thought became clear and words 
obedient, were among the most painful. Well spoke one who 
has, we apprehend, experienced all the raptures and all the 
agonies of composition ; — 

" When happiest Fancy has inspired the strains, 
How oft the malice of one luckless word 
Pursues the enthusiast to the social board. 
Haunts him* belated, on the silent plains. 
Yet he repines not, if his thought stand cloar, 
At last, of hinderance and obscurity, 
Fresh as the star that crowns the brow of morn." 

We are inclined to place the pleasure of writing itself, 

* Cited in " CurioEities of Litcratnro ." Soo the whole of the amusing 
Literary Composilion. 
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among the chief incentives of authorship ; and the proof is 
found in this, that so few ever stop when they have once be- 
gun, — not even for neglect or poverty. " There are millions 
of men," says Byron, " who have never written a book, hut 
few who have written only one." And Walter Scott's testi- 
mony to the inveteracy of the cacoethes scribendi is equally 
strong. Not even the ointment of sarcasm and satire can 

Perhaps even this will not be taken as sufficient compensa- 
tion ; why then let the author remember, that, in the only in- 
telligible sense, he enjoys almost as extensive a fame as his 
betters. There is a little cirele of which each man is the 
centre ; and this narrow theatre is generally enough for the 
accommodating vanity of the human heart. Indeed, it is of 
(hat microcosm in which each man dwells, that even the lof- 
tiest ambition is really thinking, when it whispers to itself 
some folly about distant regions and remote ages, whose 
plaudits will never greet his ea d wh' 1 h I f '1 

j-eaiize. It is, after all, the app m nd 

among whom he daily lives, tl d y 

be doubted whether Musiius ^ d g d w h h 

thought of posthumous renowi h h b 

discovering from an upstairs v h p 

coming, as the child suppose ff g 

congratulations on his father dd ss d 

" Here are more people comin p p p 

Should our friends and fam m m ph 

the vaulting ambition of self n 

ourselves with the questionable g d h 

of our literal death, not only d H 

Shandy, but by all other coi h b 

comforters downwards ; — tha mm d 

that " what is the doom of our betters is good enough for us." 
Nor will vanity fail to whisper r " Not the worthless alone are 
forgotten, — gold, silver, pearls, and jewels strew the bottom 
of the ocean. It is not the will of man, but the law of nature, 
(hat I should die." 
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In fruth, for an honest man, the single sentence ali'eady 
quoted from Pliny will be consolation enough. Like every 
other honest man who does his duty to the present hour, and 
who dreams not of asking immortality for his merits, it will 
be sufficient to the writer, lo have " served his generation." 
Nor need we say, in how important a degree each individual 
has done this ! It is a topic easily improved upon, by the 
happy facility of human vanity ; for all are ready enough to 
believe, — and certainly authors aa much as any, — that they 
have not trifled life away ; and to think of their doings 
much as Uncle Toby did of his mimic fortifteations ; " Heav- 
en is my witness, brother Shandy, that the pleasure I have 
taken in these things, and that infinite delight in particular, 
which has attended my sieges in my bowling-green, has arose 
within me, and I hope in the Corporal too, from the con- 
answering the great ends of our creation," 

But, without a gibe, the destiny of the honest writer, even 
though but moderately successful, and much more if long 
and widely popular, is surely glorious and enviable. It may 
be true that he is to die, — for we do not count the record of 
a name when the works are no longer read as any thing bet- 
ter than an epitaph, and evpn that may vanish ; yot to como 
into contact with other minds, even though for limited peri- 
ods, — to move them by a silent influence, — to cooperate 
in the construction of character, — to mould the habits of 
thought, — to promote the dominion of truth and virtue, — 
to exercise a spell over those one has never seen and never 
can see, — in other climes, — at the extremity of the globe, 
— and when the hand that wrote is still for ever, — is surely 
a most wonderful and even awful prerogative. It comes near- 
er to the idea of the immediate influence of spirit on spirit, 
than any thing else with which this world presents us. It is 
of a purely moral nature ; it is also silent as the dew, — in- 
visible as the wind I We can adequately conceive of such 
an influence only by imagining ourselves, under the privilege 
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of ihe ring of Gyges, to gaze, invisible, on the solitary reader 
as lie pores over a. fiivoritc author, and watch in his counte. 
nance, as in a mirror, the reflection of ihe page which holds 
him captive ; now knitting his brow over a difficult argument, 
and deriving at once discipline and knowledge by the effort, 
— now relaxing into smiles at wit and humor, — now dwelling 
with a glistening eye on tenderness and pathos, — and, in 
either case, the subject of emotions which not only constitute 
the mood of the moment, but in their measure cooperate to 
the formation of those habits which issue in character and 
conduct ; now yielding up sonae fond illusion to the force of 
truth, and anon betrayed into another by the force of sophis- 
try ; now rebuked for some vice or folly, and binding himself 
with renewed vows to the service of virtue ; and now sym- 
pathizing with the too faithful dehneation of vicious passions 
and depraved pleasures, and strengthening by one more rivet 
the dominion of evil over the soul ! Surely, to be able to 
wield such a power as this implies, in any degree and for 
limited periods, is a stupendous attribute ; one which, if more 
deeply pondered, would frequently cause a writer to pause 
and tremble, as though his pen had been the rod of an en- 
chanter. 

Happy those who have wielded it well, and who. 



r this. The ill which other men do, for the most part dies 
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a spell foi cul, and cannot unsay it ; that the poisoned shaft 
has left the bon , and cinnot be recalled I If wo might be per- 
mitted to imagine for a moment that it is a pari of the reward 
or punisihraeDt of depaited spirits, to revisit this lower world 
and to trace the good oi evil consequences of their actions, 
■whai more deploiable condition can be conceived than that of 
a great but misguided geniua, taught, before he departed, the 
folly of his course, and condemned to witness its etFecls without 
the power of arresting them ? How would he sigh for that day 
which shall cover his fame with a welcome cloud, and bury 
him in the once dreaded oblivion ! How would he covet as 
the highest boon the loss of that immortality for which he toiled 
so much, and sg long ! With what feelings would he see the 
productions of his wit and fa cy proacr bed and loatl ed by 
every man whose love and enerat on a e wo -th possess ng ' 
With what anguish would he see lie s b le pos he lal 
distilled take hold of innocence walcl the fi-s bl shes of 
still ingenuous shame, see them fade a vay f o he c\ eel 
as evil became familiar, trace n lis fluence tie t al 
movements in that long ca eer of agonj ad e no oe and 
shame which awaits his vict s a 1 si uddei to th k tl at 
those whose faith he has deatioyed, or whose morals he has 
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com 1 ted mi\ fill him out in Ihe world of spirits, to tax 
him 19 then 'Reducer to infamy and crime ! * 

Even such authors, however, will reach the oblivion they 
have desited, at la^t ; for this must be the ultimate doom 
(whatevei might otherwise have been the case) of all who 
have set at defiance the maxims of decency, morality, and 
religion, — however bright tlieir genius, and however vast 
their powers. As the world grows older, and, we trust, better, 
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* To see this matter in its true light must, we fear, be left to (he more 
unclouded vifJdn of anothec world. Literary vanity is almost tfie last 
foible that is snirendeced in this. There is mnoh Itnowledge of human 
nature, as we!i as keen satire, in the tale which Addison tells of the athe- 
ist, who, bewailing on his death-bed tlie mischief his works would do after 
he was gone, quietly repented of his repoctance, when his spiritual ad- 
viser tinhappily sought to nlleviate his grief by assuring him that his 
argnmenls were so weak, and his writings so litde known, that he need 
not be under any apprehensions. " The djing man had still so much of 
the frailty of an author in him, as to be cut to the heart with these con- 
solations ; and, without answering the good man, asked his friends where 
they had picked up such a blockhead ? and whetlier they thought him a 
proper person to attend one in bis condition ? " 
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nocent delight ; and happy, also, all who, though not destined 
to see those distant times, have in any measure contributed to 
form and hasten them ! 

Plato, in a well-known passage of his Phsdrua, describes 
Socrates as contending for the superiority of oral instruction, 
by representing books as silent. The ioferiority of the writ- 
ten word to the living voice is in many respects undeniable ; 
but surely it is more than compensated by the advantage of its 
diffusive aod permanent character. Great as has been the 
influence of Socrates, he owes it almost entirely to the books 
he refused to write 1 and it might have been greater still, had 
he condescended to write some of his own. 

But the chief glory of all human literature — taking it 
collectively — is, that it is our pledge and security against 
the retrogradation of humanity ; the effectual breakwater 
against barbarism ; the ratchet in the great wheel of the 
world, which, even if it stand still, preveats it from slipping 
back. Ephemeral as man's books are, ihoy arc at least not 
so ephemeral as himself; and consign without difficulty to 
posterity what would otherwise never reach them. A good 
book is the Methuselah of these latter ages. 

We must conclude, however, lest we should have reason 
to apply to ouraelves the words of old Fuller : " But what do 
I, speaking against multiplicity of books in this age, who 
pass in this nature myself? What was a learned man's • 
pliment, may serve for my confession and conclusion. Mul- 
ti mei similes hoc morho laborant — ut cum scribere nesciant, 
tamen a scrihendo teniperare non possinl." — Even as 
we fear that some of our readers will he disposed fo say that 
we have illustrated the " vanity," without proving the " glo- 
ry," of literature. 
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1. Mimoire en Favew de la Liberti dea Oultes. Par Alb; 
Timet. 8vo. a, Paris, 132B. 

a. 2Be Artides treaJ,ed ob ia Tract KG. reconsidered, and ihar Interpre- 
tation mndicatid ; in a Letter to the Rev. E. W. Jelf, D. D., Canon of Christ 
Church. By the Rev. E. B. Piiset, D. D. Svo. Oxford. 1841. 
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In every successive age are reproduced minds witli all the 
tendencies which have characterized those of the past ; with 
the same affinities for special classes of error, or the same 
disposition to exaggerate and distort truth itself into substan- 
tial falsehood. Such minds may be, and usually are, modi- 
fied by the age in which they live, the education to which 
tbcy have been subjected, the circumstances under which 
they have been developed ; but they exist, and with an idio- 
syncrasy so marked, that, even if tbey have never been stim- 
ulated by a knowledge of the theories of those who have 
erred, and been confuted before them, they often exhibit an 
invincible tendency to similar extravagances. What Thucyd- 
ides has said of the parallelisms which may be perpetually 
expected in political history, is just as applicable to the his- 
tory of opinions : — yiyra/ifpa /leir Kal oel itTijifva las &v rj avTrj 
<j)viTts dvSpairaiv ^, fcaXXoi/ St, koI ^iruj^ofrfpa, kui tbis ciBfiri SiijXXa- 

yiiim Tot is there reason to hope well of the ultimate 

d f d b 1 1 P g 

d h fi 1 ph f T 1 d R gl 1yd 

p II fi d fl f I d 

Th k J d h sc f 
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tion, more or less disguised, lo this great principle. 

Pew, in the present day, would seek the restoration of the 
brutai, or rather diabolical, laws of ancient persecution, any 
more than they would, even if the choice wci-c given them. 
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L p he 1 fe no ! e bonps of a (. ard er o a b er To 
take th se !a e ex| res. ly nder p olect o n defiince both 
ot eison an 1 e^per e ce n defia ice of the a gume ta of 
s ch en as Ta) lor Chllngworth Bayle Lockt ind others 
scarcely leb'' lis o s, and of the tei nble condemnation s 
pi ed I e r CO db of persecution ii 
nsa y Wha e e some may secretly wish, not only are 
hang g T d b ng for religious opinions abolished ; but 
eve the noe moderate forms" of persecution, as our 
ancesto s face ouslj called them, and which its sturdier ad- 
vocB es desp sed as poor, peddling arts, — the thumbscrew, 
bra d g lepll ri incarceration, banishment, — are quite 
o of d te L der these circumstances, any attempts to 
revue ancient erior m relation lo the "Eight of Private Judg- 
ment " must be verj cautious , and such, with some excep 
tions which have equally moved our abhorrence and indig- 
nation, we h'ive fo ind them lo be Not only would expedi 
encv dictate raodention, if the public is to be induced to 
listen at all , but «e liust that, in the vast majoi ly of in 
stances, even amongst men «bo cherish the most ulha 
" High Church Principles," honor and consc ence would 
alike recoil from the emplojment of the incient methods 
undei iny mod hcations How far, indeed, such men may 
sympathize with the mc w6> on which we shall presently "mt 
madvert, — whether, tlough they do not at present avow it, 
they maj not, as in other cases, have iheu esoteric doctrine, 
to which the public is not j et to be idmitted, — whethei thit 
" reserve " which thej advocate " in the communicition of 
religious truth" be not operating here also, — we have no 
me ins of judging Our hope and belief is, that the greatei 
part of those who q lestion, in one waj oi another, the 
" Ii ght of Pruate Judgment ' would not actually lesoit to 
■inj of the exploded forms of persfcution At ill events, 
we shall not bebese they would except where they e\ 
preasly tell us so. We flatlei ouisehes thej would not find 
it so easy to throw ofl' the spirit of their own age, as to apol- 
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ogizo for the excesses of the past ; or to repress the best 
feelings of their hearts, aa to quench the light of their under- 
standings. We shall, accordingly, bring no indefinite charges 
against any body of men. The particular modifications of 
opinion to which we object shall be referred 1o their proper 
authors ; and chapter and verse duly cited for the represen- 
tations we may make of them. But whether they may be 
many or few who sympathize with the more reckless of the 
modern Propagandists of the doctrine of persecution, there 
is no reason to anticipate that they will be actually success- 
ful. They never can be, until they can convert the present 
into the past, or make the wheels of time roll backward. It 
does not follow, however, that their attempts can be safely 
neglected ; or that their opinions are not sufficiently danger- 
ous to justify severe animadversion. Their intrinsic falsity, 
absurdity, and inconsistency would be ample warrant for 
that. But when we reflect further, on the tendency of such 
opinions to confound and perplex the unthinking, — to foster 
malignity of temper, — to perpetuate the remnant of intol- 
erance which still dwells amongst us, — to endear to some 
spiteful minds the petty forms of persecution which are still 
within their reach, — to make them hanker after the forbid- 
den indulgences of an obsolete cruelty, — it becomes a duty 
to denounce them. Nor is it less incumbent to expose those 
more plausible, and perhaps, on that account, more danger- 
ous invasions of the " Right of Private Judgment," which 
would delude muhltudes into the belief that, on the authority 
of fallible mortals liltc themselves, they may repre^ the 
voice of conscience, receive as true tilings which they do not 
believe to be so, and practise, as innocent, rites which they 
deem forbidden. 

One would thmk it very superfluous at this time of day to 
define what is meant by the " Eight of Private Judgment," 
or to guard these terms against misapprehension. One would 
imagine that any mistakes about the phrase, or the mode in 
which it is usually understood, could not be otherwise than wil- 
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1 h h 1 d d ] gically formed 

a <3gl3 — d "f'SPJ'^ " ci<3ent, having 

mh d II dn Inaly pressed I Can 

yhgbn bd D hwr imagine that 

h 1 d f h B h Pn e Judgment " 

m 1 a n llj b hose who have 

fi f II h d h n 1 by 1 peclion of (he 

jfddd f f ylg h has subsisted, 

11 b h Id h h w the only true 

Th n b a C n isistently with 

h h K \ f P J d nt," unless he 

has examined and decided whether Hindooism or Mahomet- 
anism may not have equal claims ? Or (confining ourselves 
to Christianity alone) that he cannot be a Chi'istian, in virtue 
of the exercise of the " Right of Private Judgment," if he 
has not profoundly examined the wide question of the Chris- 
tian evidences; or a Calvinist or Arminian, unless he has 
1 Iv pondered the quinquaiticular conlroveray ? Could this 
au 1 o be so ignorant as to suppose that the advocates of the 
r gh nean this ? It is notorious that writers by this phrase 
ne be right of indwidually judging — no matter what 
1 e grou ds of that judgment — what is religious truth, and 
wha o not merely the abstract right of every man 
(though, It 19 true, each has it) deliberately to examine, if 
he has leisuie and it so inclined, any or all systems of rc- 
Jigion, and to make selection of that which he conscientiously 
deems the true accordingly; but the right — in whatever 
way he may have arrived at his actual convictions of what 
is lehgious truth — to maintain and express that conviction, to 
the exclusion of all means beyond those of argument and 
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peisjasion, to make him think, or nflier (for thtt is impohsi 
bie by any except such meaiTj) to make lum say otherwi'.e 
In a word, whether the phrase be absti ictedly the best tint 
could have been employed or not, it is chiefly designed to 
disallow the right ot forcing us to belie\e, or ptofess to be 
tieve, as others bid us. This, in fict, is what is really con 
tended for ; and it implies not nietely the light to judge for 
ourselves, but, so far as coercion is coneetned, the right, if 
we please, not to judge at all, for though no min has a 
moral right to be in the wioiig, it does not follow that anothoi 
man has the right to employ foroe to reclaim him from his 
error. Much needle&s discussion has been wasted on this 
point by the adversaries of th s doi-tiine, both incient and 
modem ; and yet nothing is more certain, or morp a mitler 
of daily experience, even wheie lehgion is not diiectly in 
question. A man has no moril rght to get diunk at his own 
table ; and yet he has a rght to deal vei\ unceiemom 
ously with any one who would by foice pie\ent him And 
so in a thousand other cases. 

We feel ashamed of having been compelled in the middle of 



ver'iy — by his own absurd interpretition of it To one w ho 
was disposed to question the right, it might be imagined more 
leasonablc, or rathei le'.s unreasonable, to deny it, on the 
supposition that it wis des gned to protect all consciences, 
whether the judgment formed was the result of deliberate 
examination oi not, than on his own supposition that the 
right WIS contended foi only where huch delibeiate eximina- 
tion had been made IlI c\pn such limited e\crci«e of the 
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right, tbis author does not think it proper to concede to us. 
■ According to his notions, if any one judges it proper to exer- 
cise this right, it is quite competent to the civil magistrate to 
inflict penalties on him far so doing. That any one would 
have been insane enough to contend for such a proposition 
in the present day, we could not have believed, had we not 
read t!ie statement with our own eyes. In order to protect 
ourselves from any charge of misrepresentation, and to pre- 
vent others from participating in the incredulity into which, 
apart from such evidence, we should undoubtedly have fallen, 
■we shall cite the following passage : — " Now the first re- 
mark which occurs is an obvious one, which, we suppose, 
wiil be suffered to pass without opposition, thai, whatever be 
the intrinsic merits of private judgment, yet, if it at all exerts 
itself in the direction of proselytism and conversion, a certain 
onus proi/andi is upon it, and it must show cause, before it is 
tolerated, why it should not be convicted forthwith as a 
breach of the peace, and silenced instanter as a mere dis- 
turber of the existing constitution of things. Of course it 
may be safely exercised in defending what is established ; 
and we are far indeed from saying that it is never to advance 
in the direction of change or revolution, else the Gospel itself 
could never have been introduced; but we consider that such 
material changes have a prima facie case against them, — 
they have something to get over, — and have to prove their 
admissibility, before it can reasonably be granted ; and their 
agents may be called upon to suffer, in order to prove their 
earnestness, and to pay the penalty of the trouble they are 
causing. Considering the special countenance given in 
Scripture to quiet unanimity and contentedness, and the warn- 
ings directed against disordei, irregularity, a wavering temper, 
discord, and dnision , consideiing the emphatic words of the 
Apostle, laid down as a general principle, and illustrated in 
detail, ' Let every man abide in the same calling wherein 
he was called ' ; considering, in a word, that change is really 
the cliaracteristic of error, and iinalferableness the attribute 
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refereneea to contemj orary joa nals. e p 

conrse on the present occasion, it is assuredly, not because the joainal in 
question is intrinsically entitled to much notice, but hecuuso it is gcnei-- 
ally considered to be (he chief oi'gan and represeotative of the party who 
advocate the principles of the Oxford Tracts. 
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awakening of some Eip Van Winkle, who had been sleeping, 
not like him of the " Sketch-Book," for twenty, but two 
hundred years. Why, these arguments are but a feeble repe- 
tition of those which Locke so utterly demolished in those 
matchless specimens of cogent and almost scornful logic, — 
the second and third letters on " Toleration " ; and which 
Bayle had refuted before him, in his amusing commentary 
on the words, " Compel them to come in. " Few will bring 
themselves to believe that the majority even of those who in 
general agree with the journal from which the above passage 
is extracted, can sympathize with the views of this writer. If 
they do, the people of England would do well to wat«h with 
double jealousy and suspicion the progress of " High-Church 
principles." If such men as lie should achieve that triumph 
of their principles for which they are professedly striving, the 
dearest privileges of Englishmen would no longer be safe. 

There is nothing whatever to distinguish the doctrines of 
this writer from those which characterize the most barefaced, 
naked system of ancient persecution ; — nothing which 
might not have fallen from the lips of a Gardiner or a Bon- 
ner, — nay, from those of a Nero or a Diocletian. For there 
is absolutely nothing to iimit the principles laid down ; and 
those principles, thus unlimited in fheraselves, and pushed to 
their legitimate extent, arc sufficient to authorize any atroci- 
ties. That which is established, no matter what, has on that 
account presumption in its favor of being right and true ; 
and therefore, wherever " private judgment at all exerts itself 
in the direction of proselytism and conversion," it must 
" show cause," before it is tolerated, why it should not be 
" convicted forthwith as a breach of the peace, and silenced 
instaTiter as a mere disturber of the existing constitution of 
things." It must show cause. To whom ? Why, to the 
very parties, to be sure, who are interested in suppressing it, 
— who believe that it has " no cause to show " ; and until 
thet/ arc satisfied — for the innovators are surely satisfied — 
that it has warrejit for what it says, it may be suppressed 
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', and convicted of a breach of the peace t A man 
must not preach Christianity at Rome, till he shows cause to 
the satisfaction of a Nero or a Diocletian that there is a suf- 
ficiency of reason on his side ; and, till then, he may be 
suppressed instanter. That our author did not mean even lo 
exclude this, the st g t case is evident by his own allusion 
to " the introduc f th C pel " : and he has plainly 

left U9 to infer fr 1 p pi s, that, though it was right 
of the Apostles to p It qually right in the heathen 

lo persecute them f d the innovators not having 

" shown cause " — I Id they to Pagans ? — that 

" their case was admissible," and " that there was nothing 
in it which might not be got over." The same principles 
would of course justify (he Papists in persecuting the Protes- 
tants, and Protestants in persecuting the Papists ; and every 
form, either of truth or error, that happens to ho established, 
in persecuting every exercise of private judgment that hap- 
pens to be at variance with it. It must be confe^ed that 
these aic comprehensive principles of persecution, but we do 
not like them the worse for that : they are at all events consist- 
ent, however indescribably absurd. The accident of previous 
possession determines, it seems, the right to suppress, and 
■whether it be truth or error, it is all the same ; only, as truth 
is one, wiiile error is multiform, error wilt have the advantage 
of this ruthless consistency in a hundred cases lo one. And 
as truth and error are armed with equal right to employ this 
concise method of " suppressing instanter " ; so, as in the 
older systems of persecution, there is here nothing whatever 
to limit the degree of severity or violence which it may be 
deemed necessary to employ for that purpose. The duty is 
to " suppress instanter" unless sufficient cause be shown to 
those who are disinclined to see it ; and we presume, that as, 
when they do not see it, they are bound to suppress instanter, 
they are at liberty to take any steps for that purpose which 
may be effectual ; for lo limit them to the use only of means 
which may be ineffectual, and which sturdy recusants may 
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set at defiance, would bo altogether nugatory. A right of 
suppressing error, provided it can be suppressed by the stocks 
or the pillory, conjoined with a liberty to let it run rampant 
if hanging or burniag is necessary, would be a curious limi- 
tation : and, as it would be unreasonable to set any such lira- 
uld be impossible. What is excess of severity in 
h 1 f one set of persecutore, is childish lenience in that 
f h One man might be satisfied with the pillory ; 

ah h nothing less than the rack. Our modern apol- 

g f ncient cruelty has, therefore, wisely attempted no 
h 1 tion ; but, under the general expression of " satis- 
f the " infliction of penalties," has left every variety 

f perse ors to select their own. " Help yourselves, gen- 
tl virtually, though we hope not designedly, his lan- 

ccording to your diversified tastes and appetites. 
Tl bl is bountifully spread-; the pillory, the rack, the 
he boot, the gibbet, the axe, the stake, — confisfca- 
lation, expatriation, — are all very much at your ser- 
ever those who broach novel opinions do not " show 
your satisfaction, that you would bo wrong if you 
a mp d o repress them. " * 

T oning by which this writer attemp a h n 

clasions, la as curions as are the conclusions m H a u llj 

thinks diftt the/ac( of being estMialied, isapesnn nihna 

world where there are a thousand different s m <n n p n 

established ; and yet it is not possible that m tha n hes t/a h 
the absolute Crudi ! He actual!}' thinks that fixedness is presumption of 
trath in a world where the most steadfast and ancient systems of religious 
opinion hare been, and are, notoriously, those of the worst superstition 1 
He thinks " nnaltcrableness " a mark of truth, in a world where the 
great innovation that is at length Kt remedy its miseries was reserved 
till foar thousiuid years after its creation '. " Change " a characteristic 
of error tn a worid the grent law of which is incessant change I It is 
true that " tinalt^rableness " is an attribute of truth, inasmuch as truth is 
always one and the same ; but he would have us infer that what has been 
long " unaltered " is " true " ; if this were so, as already shoivn, thei'e 
would be a tlioaaand different and conflicting systems of truth in the 
world. With equal lo^c, this writer actually imagines that the injunc- 
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It wovild be a melancholy waste of tunc to attempt a for- 
mal proof of the wickedaess and folly of persecution. Yet, as 
it appears that in the year of grace 1841 il was possible for 
one who could at least write and spell — whatever other attri- 
butes of a rational nature he might have or want — to apolo- 
gize for it, or rather to panegyrize it, it may not bo unin- 
structive to exhibit, in one or two paragraphs, the crushing 
arguments by which the principles of religious freedom were 
first established ; and the various modifications of the theory 
of persecution which its advocates were contented to frame, 
before they would wholly forego it. And most impressive it 
is to sec how tenacious of life the monster was ; — how many 
and oft repeated the exorcisms by which the demon was at 
length expelled. 

We shall merely state the principal arguments ; to state 
them is now enough. It was argued then, — That it is not 
within a ruler's province io determine the religion of his sub- 
jects, — he having no commission to attempt it ; not from 

tion, " Let every man abide in the same calling whefein he was called," 
lias somettiing to do with the determination of the present question ; — 
tlittt an injunction not capricionalj to change our secular profession can 
be any warrant for inflicting penalties oti those who innovate on eslab- 
liahfld opinions in religion, inasmucli as it is a probable case that tliey are 
actuated thereto bj imprice and fickleness; or that it can justify acquies- 
cence in opinions or practices which the conscience disapproves [ Truly, 
this test of "abiding in that calling wherein we are called," is a short 
method of effectually settling the sempies of a reaflcss conscience, and of 
insuring, to the world's end, that there shall ije no farther conversions 
from one system of opinions to another. The various castes are fixed, 
and let not any go out of thera- He that is a Brahmin, let him be a 
Brahmin still ; he thaC is a Mahometan, let him be a Mahometan still ; 
he &a( is a ChrisUan, — Calvinist or Arminian, Episcopalian or Presby- 
terian, — let him be snch still; for "let every* man abide in that calling 
tvlierein he is called.'' One cannot wonder, after this, that Thomas 
Aquinas should have been able to prove that it is the daty of inferiors in 
the Church to snhmit to their superiors, from the words, "The oxen 
were ploughing, and the asses were feeding beside them" ; nor at the 
ss of that Papist wlio affinneil the propriety of worshipping the 
s, because it is written, " God is wonderful in all his workB." 
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Scripture, for Pefer and Paul preached Cliristianity in defi- 
ance of the magistrale ; not from compact on the part of the 
people, for few would, and none could if they would, surren- 
der to aoofher the care of their salvation ; That religion, ex. 
cept as intelligent and voluntary, is nothing worth: That, in 

I f h h m 1 jm f / k 
m b 1 p 1 b 1 Tl f J I 

II k b 1 h d 
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lid II h h b 1 m k 
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error HI It for i iheie w II 
on the whole, be a hundredfold is much for e employed 
against the truth as for it: Tha f t be si d as \as olten 
most vainly said, " il is the duty of the mg s ra c to compel 
only to the true religion," the ques i ret ms ^l-io sto 
be the judge of truth?" while, as eicJ rule vlljudge/ soon 
religion to be true, this is hut going a roundabout way to the 
same point : That the system, if justifiable at all, will author- 
ize and necessitate the utmost severities ; for if it be the duty 
of the niagistrafe to compel all to adopt his religion, the mclh- 
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ods which will most surely and speedily effect this, will be 
the best ; that, therefore, burning, hanging, torture, being the 
most thorough and most likely to be succeseful, are to be pre- 
ferred : tasdy. That after the most remorseless and protract- 
ed application of the system, history affords the most striking 
proofs that it can never be successful; that the uniformity 
sought can never be obtained ; that the conscientious are only 
the more fully convinced of Ihe truth of their system, whether 
it be truth or error ; that fortitude will he prepared to endure 
all thai cruelly is prepared to inflict ; and that not only in the 
history of Christianity, but in that of all religions, it has been 
seen that " the blood of the Martyrs has been ihe seed of the 
Church." 

These arguments, and such as these, were, and will ever 
be, felt to be resistless against the ancient and only consistent 
scheme of persecution. No wonder, then, that men who 
could not gainsay, and yet would not adopt them, should seek 
some mitigated system, which might leave them still the luxu- 
ry of persecution, or secure their darling idol of uniformity 
with less expense to humanity and logic. It is curious to see 
the efforts which from time to time have been made to discov- 
er this iertium quid, — a sort of purgatory between the heav- 
en of perfect freedom and the hell of perfect despotism. But 
there is in trutli no medium. The two extremes are alone 
consistent, — and, so far as that goes, both are equally so. 
All intermediate systems are absurd and inconsistent ; they 
are examples, every one of them, of unstable equilibrium, — 
the slightest breath of wind suffices to throw them down. 
The old system is at least a strong-looking symmetrica! fab- 
ric, cemented though it be with blood from the foundation- 
atone to the topmost pinnacle. The system which says, 
" You shall be of my religion, or at all events pretend you 
are, whether you be or not; therefore bethink you betimes 
whether you love truth more than you dread the rack, or 
if need be, more than burning fagots or molten lead," — is 
at least perfectly intolligibie and consistent, however hideous. 
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This is an iron-hearled, brazen-faced Devil enough, and one 
has some involuntary, shuddering awe of him. How far the 
petty imps who aspire to share liis guilt, but dare not emulate 
such sublimity of wickedness, are entitled to respect of any 
kind, we shall presently see. 

Some of the most obvious modifications by which the un- 
qualified system of persecution might be stripped of its more 
revolting features, suggested themselves to tho anonymous 
wri h d 1 h p 1 k of answering Locke's 

firs 1 T d d ed were anticipated by 

Bayl 1 P f !i PI 1 ophical Commentary," 

whe 1 I d 1 b d minute attention, the 

" ob h p pi I* Locke's adversary do- 

clai dU ffml ppeto undertake the de- 

fen f h 1 d 1 by 1 h history is disfigured. 

No — ly d p 1 es " and " convenient 

pun h f h 1 h p d d 1 Now here — not to 

insi h Im 11 1 bove stated against the 

mo qlfidjmpy h unabated force to this 
and y 1 fi f — me at once to the first 

of 1 ym f bl y hich, as we have said, 

c!ia \ loderate penalties " and 

" g 1 p h f H gi g is moderate compared 

witl b d d g mpared with the rack. 

To ra m f q 1 b 1 y, even the cropping of 

the h f f 1 g a fnw years' imprison- 

me b ! m ^! f 1 1 ly bo considered excessive. 

Nay k 11 ght not be found some 

who w Id J by regular process of 

law bj q k d q bbl — p 1 ps, even to the pillory, 
fine sc h 1 tl re gh be others {as there un- 

dou dly 1 I y) uM say of all heretics, 

tha h d f 1 ' ; and who would not 



* Weloarn from Wood's "Athonte Oxonienaes," that ihe author w 
Jonas Proasl, of Queen's College, Oxford. 
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only show their chanty by sending them, if ob^tmatp, to per- 
dition, but that, too, by method'^ which should coniince thpm 
that they did not lose much by exchanging earth foi hell 

It has been already remarked, that our modern champion 
of persecution, who " confesses a satisfaction" (we vlmiie 
the felicity no less thin the htnosly of ih*" phrase) "in the 
infliction of peniltiea " for chinge of opinion, has left this 
matter equally in thp dark For this he is not to be blamed , 
it was impossible for him to assign limits, ind he his there- 
fore wisely refrained from atteinplmg it Whcthoi a fine of 
a hundred pounds be thought equivalent to the luxuiy of a 
new opinion, — whethei -lUch a honne bouche ou!,ht to go itiH 
higher, — whether it he dear it impiisonmenl, coafiscation, 
banishment, — whether his clemeney would be "satisfied" 
with the stocks, oi the piUoiy, or bnnding, — oi whether he 
would " confess a satisfiction " (m verj obstinate cases) at 
hanging or burning, is all unh ippily matter of coajf cture 
LI' d rs ry f ther modified the sj stem, by declar- 
1 h d e penalties" and the "comenipnt 

p 1 m f h 1 he contended, weie not designed to 

p 1 ! se m they weie inflicted to adopt a pir- 

I f fig ^t tl"* option of the magistrate , but 

d n amine," to "consider," calmly and 

d 1 b Ij I h y might not, as too often happens, be 
Id p ss n p ce, or anj other monve which ought 

h fl the determination of the question ' 

\\h p h w ked whether he considered the fear 

f hit, and the h pe of recompense or im 

p y h ( sions ' Whether he seriously thought 

1 1 h 1 tmbsciew would favor thai calm and 

q 1 1 1 ch he WIS so charitably desirous of 

p g Wl h a man undei the pangs of torture, or 

the dread of confiscation or banishment, is m a bi.tlPi condi- 
tion for the exeicise of h s logic > Whethei the mind, under 
such discipline, would not be as cffLULiallj under a sinister 
bias, as if left to the dominion of anv olhei passions whatso- 
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Whether the author would have this charitable espres- 
n for the souls of men fairly applied to all who. 



I a lb ? \\h h f h fl i he 

n g h dy Id b! h 1 II b as 

1 1 g d f h f m 

1 ^hb hid f ^hly 

g yfh \ \ h Idblgh 

hh luwhhd Hhd 1 

h 1 y h p h d 1 mp t 

appl n f h m f 1 1 j 

alties to those of then own comraun on ho le^ei little they 
may have " examined " ? Whether the pla i had ever been 
acted upon, or was ever likely to be ? \^ he 1 er it would not 
be- a most curious and unprecedented act of legislation, to 
infiict penalties with the vague object of making people " ex- 
amine " whether they are in the right or not : or, rather, with 
the still more vague object of making them " seek truth" 
till they find it, in the absence of a judge to determine wliat 
that truth is f Whether it would not be very much like 
" whipping a scholar to make him find out the square root of 
a number you do not know " > W hether he who declares he 
has exammed, and is itill of the same mind, and that not the 
mind of a conformist, is to be leieased from all further pun- 
ishment ^ or whether public ofiiciala are to be appointed to 
" examme " whether he has " eximmed " enough ? Wheth- 
er these are to be satisfied that he has examined enough, or 
ire likely to be so, till he has " eximined " himself into the 
state of mind which will induce him to conform f and wheth- 

' Locke's " Second Letter." Woiks, Vol. V. p, 99. 
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ei f tl e^ a e ot tu be sa sfied II then 1 y f 

■noderate pc al es does no af e all e o e sel o o 
the ajstem of compell g men o confo n o 1 e el " on of 
tl e mig strale The e a e some h ng n 1 e x rac f 
that noder w ter on wl om o 1 e b mad g 

■wl ch cm doe of Is yen Penal es b g ho e o 
a a h s o n respo s b 1 y — hey a e a e e o o 
h iiofagca noalliT, a dwa In la! p a e jud^ 
ment f not a duty, is a sin." " If persons have strong feel- 
ngs tl ey si o Id pay for them ; if they think it a duty to 
unsettle h ngs established, they should show their earnestness 
bv be g w II ng to suffer." Here one would think thai the 
cl ar table object, like that of Locke's antagonist, was to se- 
cure conscient ousoess and deliberation on the part of the 
s tfferers for s pposed truth, or to sublime their virtues into 
heio sm But we have already shown, and the former part 
of 1 e J 1 agraph indeed avovta it, that it is for the sake of 
peace and q e ness — on behalf of the " established opin- 
onh — 1 a 5 e chiefly desires these penalties 1o be inflicted. 
Lo ke s ad e sary subsequently sbuflled out of his original 
position, and affirmed that magistrates were at liberty to per- 
secute only for the true religion ; and that it was at their per- 
il if they indulged in any eccentricities of the kind in favor 
of a y false rel g o i Locke of course, unmercifully ex- 
poses th s ch Idish fallacy For who is to he the judge of 
truth but he mag s ra e h se f And, if it be his duty to 
enforce obed ence to so fte rel g on, he must of course enforce 
obedenceto 1 at 1 cl le dee s true. 

Eve 1 af e tl e gel eral p c pies of toleration were estab- 
I shed was long bef e !e p it of persecution was quite 
subdue! ndeed we all 1 no v it was only within the last 
fe V years that our s ■» utes ve e purged from the last traces 
of It Me found ou seems after the more violent forms 
of pe secuto e e abanio ed that it was still very proper 
lovstloe hodd ocofrnto the religion of the mag- 
stra e v h 1 e p on of son c of their civil rights ! This 
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was no punishment, it was simply a negation. Ingenious 
phraseology ! To be kept without a thing is something very 
different from having something taken away from us, and 
what a man never had, of course he can never much miss ; 
and thus, by this subtle distinction of " negations," men man- 
gd fyl b yd Ikh hdtyat 

h m H p 1 1 b d 1 1 

Th 1 1 d d 1 f s we 

k I 1 k d p] =s on of 

hpf fl qdymfp n;a 

1 y h mp f 1 pp f h R ht of 

p jd yp ^ p ^ ''^'^^ 

f id p I by an 

ppe 11m h y h gh I y Id \ ocate 

h mpl m f 1 f h p p I m t be 

f 1 1 1 sj b biff just 

p 1 p [ h h h mf 1 uilty 

11 1 m blthfdmd B jslem 

f f 1 pi ifm I fully 

1 h f h f m p onof 



who did not might throw them into the fire ? It reminds us 
of the humorous case cited by Pelisson in his controversy 
with Leibnitz," An "inconstant lover" and his "volatile 

• " Je n'ose f^re une comparaisoti trop pen sfirLeuse, et prise de ces lec- 
tnrSB fr!volES, qui out amuse mon enfance ; mais je ne Bi;auroiB pourtant 
m'cmp^cher d'y penser. Dans une do nos Tables Pran^oiaes, (I'ing^- 
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mistress " gravely lay down the laws wl 1 1 

their courfship, and the last of them is, tl b I h 1 b k 
any of them they thought proper. Soull y 

ing on his principles, that ecclesiastical a. 1 y gl" b^ 
backed by " temporal power," antlcipa d d b k d h 
inconsistency of all half-hearted apologist f h pp 
of conscience. He ridiculed the idea f y ' 

coercion, — of laws without penalties, — f b g by 

conjoined with Jiberfy to rebel. He cons ly p f d 

persecution to the sanction of so singular f d \ 

poses the fallacy Jo his own ludicrous tn S 

he says, " will by no means allow the CI h y f h 
power than only to exhort and advise ; d 1 I 

proviso too, that it extends not to such as I 1 h m 1 oo 
wise and too great to be advised ; according to the hypothesis 
of which persons, tho authority of the Church, and the 
obliging force of all Church-sanctions, can bespeak men 
only thus ; These and these things it is your duty to do, and 
if you will not do them, you may as well let them alone," * 
But whether it be that the enemies of religious freedom 
despair of reviving the ancient opinions, or think that there is 
little present chance of success, or are really weary of them, 
it is certain thai, while there ia no lack of theories by which 
the " Eight of Private Judgment " is virtually denied or curi- 
ously circumscribed, few, like the author on whose fanatical 
extravagances we have been commenting, would choose to 
" confess a satisfaction, when a penalty is attached to the ex- 
pression of new doctrines, or to a change of communion." 
Nay, as will shortly be seen, even he, in despair, we suppose, 
of getting mankind to adopt his antiquated opinions, provides, 
in condescension to their infirmities and ignorance, a mode 



ZJ't^, que touB le monde connoit,) I'amimt 
t la iDl^tTesae volitge font avec grand soin les loix de lear 
a la demi^re do toiitee est qu'oii n'ea observera pes une, si 
" — Leiijnitjiii Opeiti, Tom. I. p. 689. 
" Sermons," Vol. L p, 132, 
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rece ve tl e a urances of ts g ide that the said guide is truly 
nfall ble S II 1 e Rom sh doctrine does reduce the right to 
am Mm of ac y Fo 1 ough we Proteslanls, who de- 
ny ha doc ne know ery veil that the " variations of Ro- 
man sm ha e been nea Ij f not quite, as numerous as 
ho e h cl Bos e ha ^^ d pon Protestanfism, aniJ many 
of h n o J n q e as nportant as those which llie 
Chu h p f se o 1 e d finitely settled ; — though we 
k o tha i pes ha e b en o] posed to Popes, and Councils 
o Counc Is 1 a Popes ha e contradicted Councils, and 
Co nc Is CO ad d P pe — though there have been infi- 
n e d pue as o wl o le infallibliity resides, what are 
he doc r nes h s defi e y pronounced true, and who to 
Hez dv d al he nfall ble expounder of what is tbus in- 
fall bly p onoun d f II ble -— yet he who receives this 
doc ne eg y ha o hing more to do than to eject 

h s easou subl e h s f a h nto credulity, and reduce his 
c eed to he e o o p ehe s ve arlicles : " I believe what- 
soever tJie Church believes " ; — "I believe that the Church 
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believes whatsoever my father-con fessov believes that she be- 
lieves." For thus he reasons : Nothing is more certain 
than that whatsoever God says is infallibly true ; it is infalli- 
bly true that the Church says just what God says ; it is in- 
fallibly true that what the Church says is known ; and it is 
also infallibly true that ray father- confessor, or the parson of 
the next parish, is an infallible expositor of what is thus in- 
fallibly known to be the Church's infallible belief, of what 
God has declared to be infallibly true. If any one of the 
links, even the last, in this strange sorites, be supposed un- 
sound, — if it be not true that the priest is an infallible ex- 
pounder to the Individual of the Church's infallibility, — if 
his judgment be only his " private judgment," — we come 
back at once to the perploxitiea of the common theory of pri- 
vate judgment; and the question then submitted to the indi- 
vidual Romanist's " private judgment " is, whether it be rea- 
sonable in him, in a matter of which he knows nothing, but 
which is yet of infinite moment, to surrender Ms private judg- 
ment to lliat of another man. And truly, to decide a ques- 
tion without having any data for deciding it, appears to us 
quite as difficult a problem as any of those which are ordina- 
rily submitted to " private judgment. " The system, there- 
fore, must be received in its integrity, and if so, the rule of 
conduct is very simple. If the priest tells us that bread is 
flesh, and wine is blood, — that the sun revolves round the 
earth, — that Gulliver's Travels, if they had not been written 
by a heretic, would have been as true as the Gospel, — all 
we have to do is lo believe it, and, if need be, to believe it 
even for Tertullian's paradoxical reason, " because it is im- 



Of every other mode of nuiUfying or circumscribing the 
right of judgment, and of this too, except where the claim of 
infallibility is not merely made, but admitted, it may be shown, 
as already said, that it is either nugatory, or flagitious, or 
both. 

Conscious of this, there is a- small parly of hybrid Protes- 
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tanfs amongst us, who virtually claim for some church un- 
known — neither the Church of Kome nor the Church of 
Kngland, and yet both, but certainly not the Cliurch of Scot- 
land ; some " Visible Church," which is not to be seen ; some 
" Catholic Church," which excludes all Christians except 
Episcopalians ; some " Undivided Church," which embraces 
the communions of the reciprocally excommunicated ; some 
" Primitive Church " of uncertain date — nothing less than 
the infallibility, and consequent authority, of the Church of 
Rome. But they are " born out of due time " ; their infalli- 
bility comes too late to enable them by its means to limit the 
" Right of Private Judgment," or relieve us of our perplexi- 
ties. For unhappily the Church of Home has got the start of 
them ; there are, therefore, rival claims to infallibility ; and 
consequently, if more could be said to reconcile the manifold 
contradictions of the theory of these men, and to authenticate 
their claims to be its expositors, than ever can be said, " pri- 
vate judgment " would still be pressed with the most tran- 
scendenfly perplexing question ever submitted to the arbitra- 
tion of ignorance, — " Of two claimants to infallibility, which 
is the more likely to be infallible > " — But to resume the 
modern theories. 

The writer, on whose appetite for persecution we have 
been constrained to animadvert, is not, it appears, disposed, 
after all, to deny the free exercise of " private judgment," 
but merely to limit the range of its inquiries ; — that is, the 
bird may freely range in its cage ; nevertheless, we shall 
show thai even there it has room to lose itself. He has 
discovered, it seems, that the question which " private judg- 
ment " is called to decide is, " Who is the teacher we are to 
follow? not. What are the doctrines we are to believe?" 
The "precedents" in Scripture, he affirms, "sanction not 
an inquiry about Gospel doctrine, hut about the Gospel teach- 
er ; not what has God revealed, but whom has he commis- 
sioned ? " He maintains " that the private student of Scrip- 
ture would not ordinarily gain a knowledge of the Gospel 
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from it " ! Once more, he says, " The New Testament, 
equally with the Old, as far as it speaks of examination into 
doctrines professedly from heaven, makes tlieir teachers the 

subject of that inquiry, and not their matter." " Let 

it be observed how exactly this view of the province of pri- 
vate judgment, where it is alloteahle, as being the discovery, 
not of doctrine, but of the teachers of doctrine, coincides both 
with the nature of religion and tho state of human society as 
we find it." We have already had a notable specimen of 
the exegetical talents of this writer, and need not, therefore, 
be suiprised at his professing to find Scripture proof of this 
doctrine also. It must be confessed, however, that his meth- 
od is somewhat novel, and would be generally imagined 
equally opposed to criticism and to logic. He seems to tliink 
be has made out his point, if he but proves that teachers are 
promised in Scripture, and that it is within the province of 
private judgment to decide on their credentials. We deny 
neither. " In remarkabie coincidence," says he, " with this 
view, we find in both Testaments that teachers are promised 
under the dispensation of the Gospel " ! Might we not just 
as logically say, that, " in remarkable coincidence with our 
views," we find it written that " there was a man in the land 
of Uz, whose name was Job " .-' What is all this to the pur- 
pose ? Who denies that religious teachers are promised ? 
As little do we deny that it ia the right of mdividuals to judge 
of their pretensions and credentials. But does the right ter- 
minate there ? that is the question. One would imagine that 
the commendation bestowed on the Bereang, for searching the 
Scriptures to see " whether the things told them " by Paul 
" were so," would be alone sufficient to decide this point. 
But no, — our author expressly says, though he attempts not 
to prove it, that this, too, is "amongst the precedents which 
sanction not an inquiry about Gospel doctrine, but about the 
Gospel teacher " ! 

Let it be ruled so, then. And now to consider the system 
itself. It may well be maintained that the question thus sub- 
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if this be the criterion, it is ju 

torized by both classes of q 

communions. And, as it is m 

their personal qualities would ffi 

by no means the criterion w m 

he would be very sorry to hav mp d T y 

are quite other qualities whic d 

the inquiry into these, we co ra 

from an inquiry into the truf ry 

but presupposes that inquiry to 

decided ; or it is an inquiry m ff 

and perplexing ; — for examp g 

a given church possess the ine g A 

tolieal succession." In the present divided state of Chris- 

tendoni, which, it may be asked, is the more hopeful inquiry 

for a private individual, — " What saith the Scripture ? " or, 

" Which of all the religious teachers who claim my attention 

makes the moat rightful pretensions to instruct me in the truth, 

— I, at the same time, neither inquiring, nor being permitted 

to inquire, what that truth is .' " For it must be remembered 

that an Episcopal iun, Presbyterian, Independent, Calvinist, 
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or Arminian, is not a trustworthy teacher, hecaas 
he is; the awful privilege of "Apostolical si 
iascrihed on the bishop''s forehead ; no voice from heaven 
certifies to us that those whom he ordaina are exclusively 
commissioned to preach the Gospel. We repeat, therefore, 
that this liberty of " private judgment," if really acted upon, 
implies a task quite as difficult as that for which it is substitut- 
ed : in a word, either the very same, — that of examining 
the pretensions of the teacher by a reference to his doctrines ; 
or that of deciding on the historic grounds of his authority, 
without any investigation of his doctrine at all. This method, 
therefore, would not serve the purpose for which it has been 
invented ; it would not correct the eccentricities or diminish 
the varieties of " private judgment." Nay, we have already 

b 
ft d m 



y 

Egh P 



m Kg P w 

dimmish the diversities of sect and paity, or .ecuie ne r 
appioximalion to uniformity.* 

* It [s true that this writer points out some concise methods of limit- 
ing the oaiiditiiites for tiie inquirer's eufFraga. " You may reject," says 
he, " all who do not even profess to come with authority," To this it 
may be lepiied, first, that there are none who come to teach without pro- 
fessing aalhoiitj to do so, and that in general, the more extravagant 
their docirioe, the more arrogant their preiensioiis ; and secondly, that 
the absence of those exclusive pretenEions to which he refers — prelecsiona 
to the Apostolical Succession — wonld be to ihousunds a reason rather 
for admitting than rejecting the claims of a teacher who came to them 
with such unwonted humility. Eut even according to this writer, there are 
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be exeic^setl ! 

Another modification of the theory of " private judgment " 

at least three churches, which.howerer divided on points which multitutles 
deem essential, possess, it seems, all Ihat aal^orils which is necessary to 
^ve validity to the claims of their teactiera. These churches — risum (ei»- 
tUisf — are the Romish, Qreek, and Anglican I Bnt how is Ihe perplexed 
inquirer tc decide on their claims t Very easily, if we fiiirly follow out 
this writer's principles ; for, partly by what he has said, and partly by 
what he has left os lo infer, it does not mach matter to which church of 
the three a man belongs ; and as each is possessed of Hiose mysKriona 
"gifts," depending on he Succe s on," which mil serve to countervail 
any corraptions, i s d fB to say whether there are any reasons anf- 
ficient to justify a man n leaving any one of them for another. It is 
true indeed that onr author d a ms all intention of discussing Iho 
qnti as wbh breae reasons which can justify the Catbolic 
S his w con m n on ba it is plain, from what he has said, 
w w d d d and how f consistent vilh his principles, he 
lat d I d d h s very making it a qveitioa is a snfiicient indi- 

ea 13 n ts fbr did ever PTolest/mi before dbubt whether it 

was w u C th o leave the Church of !E(ome t None, assur- 

ed an d p hose strange Protestants who deplore Protes- 

If d wh e their utmost efforts lo show how mnch the 
Chur h Ron nd E gland resemble one another I That the dif- 

b ween th m is ot, in his esdmation, very great, we may infer 
h g ^ IS : " We may believe that our own church has 

rt. p h Church of Eome certain comiptions ; sudi a 
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IS that of Ml Gladstone He says t "And, lastly, persons 
ire in i^ieat alaim for their private judgment. The true doc- 
trine of pruate judgment is, as has been shown by niany 
n J Iters, most important and most sacred ; it has the direct 
sanction of Sciiptuie It teaches the duty, and, as correlative 
to the dut'^ , tlie light, of i man to assent freely and ralionally 
to the tiuth It s commonly called a right to inquire ; but it 
la to inq lire foi the purpose of assenting ; for he has no right 
(thit IS, none as befoie God) to reject the truth after his in- 
quiry It 1'^ a light to assent to truth, — to inquire into alleged 
tiuth Now, ill that the true idea of the Church proposes to 
him IS a probible and authorized guide. This Is wholly dis- 
tinct fiom the Eomish infallibility. The Church of England 
holds individual freedom in things spiritual to be an essential 
attribute of man's true nature, and an essential condition of 

halief has no tendency U> lead us to any view as to wliidi, on the -whole, 
is the lietter, or co induce or warrant us to leave the one cotnmnnion for 
the other." Again : " Is it not certain, even at tirsC sight, that eadi of 
these branches (Romish, Greek, and English) has many high gifts and 
much grace in her communion ? " Now, whether this i-epreseotation he 
correct or not, let theologians decicie ; but so far from " Its heing evident 
at first sight," it is certain that nine tenths in each of these communions 
would, in the exercise of diat " Bight of Pcivate Judgment " which even 
he concedes, come to a different conclasioD, as to who are " divinely 
appointed teachers," from himself. Snch is the very first application of 
this new theory of "private jadgment," designed to limit the diversities 
of opinion ; its very inventor manages to stumble on a "judgment," in 
which not ten oat of a hundred will agree with html On the mani- 
fold inconsislencies into which he is plunged by his attempt to show how 
nearly these churches approximate, and yet to find such nHW subsisting 
differences as may justify a state of separa^on, — conceding that Home 
does not pcaedse idolatry, and yet discovering that there is a note of idol- 
atry upon her, which may jusSfy him who is already a Protestant in not 
joining her, — m^ntaining that his own church is not schismatic, and 
yet acknowledging that it is chargeable with something very i^iXe schism; 
and leaving us to infer that the Beformeis ought never to have separated 
from the Church of Rome, — of all this we shall say nothing, because 
it has nothing to do with our present subject. But as a specimen of 
what may bo called seesaw logic, it is well worth reading. 
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the right reception of the Gospel; and testifies to that sentiment 
in the most emphatic mode, by encouraging the fullest commu- 
nication of Scripture to the people. Yet is it perfectly possi- 
ble that the best use of such a freedom may often be thus ex- 
emplified ; when a man, having prayed for light from God, 
and having striven to live in the spirit of his prayer, and yet 
finding his own opinion upon a point of doctrine opposite to 
that of the universal, undivided Church, recognizes the answer 
to his prayer and the guide to his mind in the declarations of 
the creeds, rather than in his own single, and perhaps recent, 
impressions upon the subject ; not thus surrendering his own 
hberty of judgment, but using it in order to weigh and com- 
pare the probabilities of his or the Church's correctness re- 
spectively, and acting faithfully on the result. " 

Here, first, we have the old fallacy. " Private judgment " 
is, indeed, a right; but it is a right of assenting to the truth. 
But, then, who is to be the judge of truth ? Is the individual 
conscience to assent to that which it honestly deems truth, or 
is it not ? If the former, we are just in the same predica- 
ment as before. If not, what is the authority which is to jus- 
tify it in setting its conviction at defiance ? " Why," replies 
Mr. Gladstone, " the voice of the undivided Church " must 
decide the matter. To this we might content ourselves with 
replying : This " undivided Church," amidst the ten thou- 
sand parties into which Christendom is divided, we cannot 
find at all ; and the search is at least as difficult as that of the 
truth which we are to find by its means. It is like telling us 
that we are to learn which of five hundred opinions is the 
true, by inquiring of some inhabitant of Utopia. But the 
concluding sentence of this paragraph deserves more serious 
animadversion. Our author proposes an expedient for tran- 
quillizing a scrupulous conscience, — a conscience which 
finds its decisions at hopeless variance with those of the " un- 
divided Church," — which is (though he doubtless meant it 
not) an outrage on morality. It is really one of the most ex- 
traordinary pieces of casuistry we have ever met with, cither 
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in ancient or modern times, and directly justifies the suppres- 
sion of the voice of conscience. We are to suppose, for ar- 
gument's sake, that the inquirer has found that nonenity, — 
the " undivided Church." Be it so ; but he finds, at the 
same time, that this "undivided Church " teaches a doctrine 
as true which he is persuaded is erroneous ; and enjoins rites 
as a duty, the performance of which he believes to be sin. 
What is ho to do ? Is he at liberty to profess his acquies- 
cence in that doctrine though he believes it false, or to per- 
form those rites though he believes them wrong ? " Pray 
over the matter, and inquire," says Mr. Gladstone. " I have 
done both," replies the unhappy man. " And you are still 
of the same mind .' " " Altogether." " But do you not 
think the whole undivided Church more likely to be in the 
to affirm the contrary." " Then you may, without further 
right than you ? " "I am not so destitute of modesty as 
scruple, proclaim your belief in the supposed error, and prac- 
tise the forbidden rite ! " So thus, Jt appears, the man may 
assent to one proposition which he deems false, because he 
can assent to another, altogether different, which ho believes 
true ; namely, that he tliinks the " undivided Church " more 
likely to be in the right than he. How different the decision 
of Mr. Gladstone from that of Saint Paul, who declares that a 
man who should eat meat offered to idols, with a conscience 
doubting its propriety, would sin; though the Apostle at 
the same time declares by inspiration, that the act, in itself, 
is absolutely indifferent. Such a casuist as Mr, Gladstone 
would soon have administered relief. " Do you not think," 
he would say, " that an inspired Apostle is more likely to be 
in the right than you ? " " Who can doubt it ? " would have 
been the reply. " Then eat as soon and as much as you 
please," Mr, Gladstone would have said ; unless he believed 
the decision of an inspired Apostle less likely to be the true 
one than that of his " undivided Church." 

We are astonished at this doctrine, we confess, and doubt 
whether, considering the difference of the age and circum- 
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stances, any thing much more consumblc is to he found even 
among those Jesuitical casuists, whose extravagances Pascal 
so inimitably ridiculed. Mr. Gladstone's doctrine of " proh- 
able opinions " would almost match that of the school of 
Loyola ; and we are half inclined to say of him, what Pas- 
cal's Jesuit Father says of Escobar : " Truly this Escobar," 
said I, " is a fine man. " " O," rejoined the Father, " every 
body admires him ; he puts such lovely questions I " * 

But what Mr, Gladstone, with congenial love of obscurity, 
has left in utter darkness, others have endeavored to clear up. 
They have proceeded to furnish us with criteria of the undi- 
vided Church, to interpret what it has delivered, and to invest 
its decisions with a species of infaUibility, But let it not be for 
one moment imagined that we are at all likely to have the exer- 
cise of the "Right of Private Judgment "dimtoiahed by all this; 
on the contrary, it is enlarged a thousandfold. The theory is, 
that Scripture is incomplete ; that some things are divinely 
revealed which are not revealed tliere ; that it is to be sup- 
plemented by tradition; and that whatever we find unani- 
mously and constantly asserted by such tradition, is invested 
with an authority coordinate with that of Scripture. Where- 
upon arise an infinity of questions, any one of which is as 
difRcuU as any that private judgment was ever called upon to 
decide ; questions, which he who is no scholar has little 
chance of deciding, except by lot, for the authorities arc very 
numerous and diametrically contradictory on all sides. "Noth- 
ing is more easy," exclaims the Anglican; " all you have 
to do is to adhere to the rule of Vincentiua Lirinensis, — 
Quad, semper, quod uhique, quod ai omnibus traditum est." 

' " Vraiment, lui (liE-je, i! me semble qne je r^ve, quand j'entends 
des Raligieax parier de cette sorte. Et quoi, nLon pi>rc, ditea moi en 
conscien^ie, #tes vous dans ce sentimenC-lii 1 Nan vraiment, me dit le 
pere. Tons parkz done, coti(inuai-je, contra votre eonseienoe? Point 
de toat, dit-il. Je ne pailaia pas en cela selon raa conscience, mais selon 
cello de Ponce ot du P. Baunj ; et vous pourriez les auivi* en eviretfe, car 
ce sont d'habiles gens." — Let. Froviaciales, Let. "V. 
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But alas ! on investigation, it is found thit o! o ly k o s 
what " every body" has said; that what las beea afTr ed 
" everywhere " is remembered " nowhere and tl at the 
only thingto wliich all time has test fied a te poia i ttat 
tttr, et nos mulamur in illis. Whet! er a n an he leirned o 
ignorant, — permitted to exercise h s judgment n d =coveT 
ing these obscured verities of tradit o for 1 mself or forb d 
den so to do, — ample in either case o the scope fo V s pr 
vate judgment. If learned, and permitted to inquire, the luck- 
less student finds that, instead of one small book, ho ia sent to 
five hundred ; instead of having to deal with nothing but what 
is truth, truth itself is presented to him in minute fragments, 
amidst mountain-loads of absurdity, ignorance, and heresyi 
Then there are, besides, most difficult and subtle questions of 
criticism to be decided, before the very materials of judgment 
can be laid before the mind ; interpolations, erasures, forger- 
ies to be delected, — what is authentic separated from what 
is not, — in a word, qu<Rstion&s vexatm without end to be ad- 
justed. Again ; at what point is the investigation to stop ? 
Is it at the end of the second, or third, or fourth, or fifth cen- 
turies ? " Stand by the firat six General Councils," exclaim 
Hammond and Stillingfleet, " Stop at the end of the fifth 
century," says Archbishop Bramhall. " You must not draw 
bridle till the disunion of the East and West," cries Bishop 
Ken, " Tou are wrong," says Archbishop Usher ; " four or 
five hundred years are sufficient." " Rather three or four," say 
Waterland and Beveridge. " The precise limit is nowhere" 
says Mr. Newman ; " it is a question of degree and place." 
" It is everywhere," shouts the more consistent Romanist. 
No wonder that, oppressed with the thought of such an exer- 
cise of the right of private judgment, the inquirer declares he 
knows not how to perform it. " My friend," is the reply, 
" you have only to read through about a hundred and fifty 
folios of ecclesiastical records, and you will find the matter is 
just as I teli you." He feels that this is but meagre con- 
solation, and, if intelligent, will declare, that, rather than un- 
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deigi 1 Hboi for fhe small resjrfKum of doubtful truth which 
he I" aasuied lie will extract from it, he would make a voy- 
age to the Indies to bring home a cargo of one peppercorn 
and two grams of rice ! The right of private judgment, in 
such a case, he feels to be about as valuable a possession as 
a right to road thi-ough the statutes at large. The Tractari- 
ans may very safely grant it, for they may be assured no one 
will avail himself of it If the man be ignorant, or forbidden 
to inquire, — the other case supposed, — he has only to be- 
lieve. But let it not be imagined that he is not still subjected 
to the necessity of performing an impracticable act of pri- 
vate judgment. He may be told ihat infallible truth has been 
discovered, and that the priest is the infallible expounder of it. 
But, then, on what ground shall he believe this ? "I am com- 
missioned," says the priest " But," will be the reply, " I 
see that there are multitudes of your own church, and whom 
you acknowledge equally commissioned with yourself, who 
lell me that you are under an absolute delusion, — lhat nei- 
ther you nor they are commissioned to assume any such au- 
thority, — that tradition is no authoritative guide, and that, if 
it were, what it authorizes cannot be authentically discovered. 
I moieoiei see that many of those who adopt the same gen- 
eral prmciples with yourself, differ aa to what is primitive and 
catholic ti nth I can, therefore, regard your judgment only 
as your 'pnvate judgment', and the knotty question which 
1 base to decide la, whether I am to suirendei my 'pn- 
vate judgment' because your ' pnvate judgment' tells me 
to do io, when the 'pnvate judgment' of others, equally 
learned, equally sincere, and equally commissioned, tells 
me thdt I ought not ' and, as I have no data whereon to 
decide this question, tiulvl think a harder question for my 
private judgment, even the Scnptujes of truth could icaicely 
ha^e submitted to it If I decide as you would hwe me, I 
decide absolutely without any reason whatevci " " And is 
not this," would be the honest replj , " is not this the hippy 
slate of mind to which we hive been eudcavoimg to red ice 
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you ? Have we not for years been urging you to inquire 
whether inquiry be not dangerous f — have we not ljeL:n rea- 
soning you (in our way) into the belief that reasoning on 
such subjects is unreasonable 7 And have we not endeavored 
to illustrate precept by example, and as completely divest- 
ed ourselves of all the attributes of a rational nature, as the 
ancient caricature of Plato's man ? Have we not shown 
you, in our own case, how much may be believed, and how 
little it is necessary to reason ? " * 

* As these remarks may appear severe, wc shall justify ourselves by- 
citing the following paragraphs from one of the most elaborate and don. 
gerons of the Oxford 2'racts, If t^e reader find it impossible to read 
the first without a smile, we predict that he will noC be able to re&d the 
second without a eigh ; — lo think that a reasonable being can talk soch 
nonsense. "I am not here to enter into the question of [he grounds on 
which the duty and blessedness of believing rests ; hut I would observe, 
that nattire certainly does give sentence against scepticism, against doubt, 
nay, i^ainst a hubit ^I say a habit) of inguir j, -— ageunst a critical, cold, 
invesligatiiig temper, — the temper of what are called ahrewtl, clear-head- 
ed, hard-headed men; in tiiat, by the confession of all, happiness is atr 
tached, not to their temper, but rather to confiding, unreasoning fsith. I 
do not say that inquiry may not, under circumstances, be a duty, as going 
into the cold and rain may be a duty instead of stopping at home ; as 
serviag in war may be a daty ; but it does seem to me preposterous to 
confess, tliat free inquiry leads to scepticism, and scepticism makes one 
less happy than ^th, and yet that such Jree inrpdry is right. What is 
right and what is happy cannot, in the long run and on a large scale, he 
disjoined. To follow truth can never be a subject of regret ,fiee ingaiei/ 
does Uad a istm to regret the days of his chiUllike failh; — thebefokb it 
is not JtMomivg trtith. Those who measure every thing by utility should, 
on tJieir own principles, embrace the obedience of fwth for its very expe- 
dience ; and fliey should cease this kind of seeking, that they may find. 

" / soy, then, that neoer to have been troMed wilh a doiibl about the truth of 
tehat has been taught vSf is the happiest slate of mind ; and if any one says, 
that to maintidii this is to admit that heretics ought to remain heretics, 
and pagans pagans, I deny it. For I hare not said that it is a happy 
thing never 10 add to what yoo have learned, hot not happier to take 
away. Now, tme religion is the summit and perfection of false religions; 
it combines in one whatever there is of good and true separately remiun- 

ing in each." "So that, in matter of fact, if a religious mind 

wei'e educated in, and sincerely attached to, some foiiU of lieathenistn or 
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That we are to receive with cringing acqules 
ever such men aie pleased to say they are commissioned to 
teach us, will be more than doubted, till they not only lay 
claim to virtual infallibility, but persuade us to admit their 

heresy, and then were brought under the light of truth, it would be drawn 
off from error into tho trath, not by losing what it had, but by gaining 
what it had not, — not by being unclothed, but bj being ' clothed upon,' 
' that mortality may be swallowed np of life.' That same principle of 
l^ilb which attaches it (o its original wrong doctrine, would attach it to 
the truth ', and that porUon of its original doctrine which was to be cast 
off as absolutely false, would not be directly rejected, biit indirectly re- 
jected in the reception of lie irulh which is its opposite." 

The writer of this seriously believes that unthinking acquiescence in 
whatever we are t«ld, is the most deshable state of mindi and that the 
restlessness produced by inquiry affords a presumption, that what is of' 
fered to us is error. The Hottentot, who is contented with his brutal the- 
ology, had better, it seems, view with suspicion the uiieasiness of mind 
produced by the teachers of Christianity, for they only disturb his faith 
and tranquillity, — an ominona sign that he is " not following the troth " 1 
" Where ignorance is bliss, 't is folly to be wise." " Not so," says this 
profound doctor, " for I have not said that he is not to add to his belief, 
only he must be careful not to lahe away ; he must become a Christian, 
not by losing inhat he had, but by gaining what he had not ! " Was ever 
fatuity like this ? The HottenMt, when he embraces Christianity, it ap- 
pears, only aililii to bis &ith, bat does not take any away ! Are we t« 
believe that, if these new evangelists were to attempt the conversion of 
the heathen, they would act on the above maxims, and &cilitaee the 
work, as did the Romish miasionariea among the Japanese, by teaching 
their converts to transfer their whole idolatrous stock in trade to Chris- 
tianity, — to make over to the saints the homage they once paid to idols, 
and baptize theh wooden gods by evangelical names t What must be 
the desperation of a cause which stands in need of such arguments 1 
Arguments ! they do not even reach the respectability of sophistry. Are 
we not juslified, then, in saying that these new teachers enjoin a servile 
and unreasoning belief, — the utter prostration of the intellect 1 And 
does not snch a paragraph as the above, prove that what they teach they 
are foil willing to practise ? The reader will find the same lesson per- 
petually inculcated, with various degrees of effrontery, Ihronghont the 
Oxford Tiads, According to these men, one would think that it was 
BO much a duty to distrust our reason, that mystery is an antecedent 
ground of probability; and that, if a doctrine be absolutely incompre- 
hensible, it is almost certain to be tmc ! 
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tlajm. The latter they will do when they have perfected us 
in the grand art of abjuring our reason ; in the former they 
seem ready to accommodate us at any time. But unhappily 
for their preteosioiis, though happily for truth, their virtual 
claim to infallibility and unquestioning obedience is not, like 
that of Home, unanimously and vigorously supported by the 
whole communion to which they belong. Even if it were, 
such unity would not (as already shown) relieve the diiBcuI- 
ties of the inquirer ; for as another church makes the same 
pretensions, the knotty query would still return, " Of two 
churches, both professing infallibility, whicli is the more 
likely to be infallible ? " 

But such unanimity of pretensions, whether it be of any 
avail or not, is not to be found. " Quis custodiet ipsos cm- 
todes ? " The disease of " Private Judgment " has infected 
the shepherds as well as the flock ; all the difficulties which, 
as we have shown, so closely beset the private student in the 
attempt to collect CathoHr truth fromthe voluminous records 
of antiq y have hee fe t by hese a ho zed gi des them- 
selves ; d have ed o al hose ir e es of o[ ion which 
might ha e been e\pec d In I ■3 po n of ew the recent 
attempt at j roduc ng n y of o on and abr dg ng the di- 
versities of p va e u gme s en 1 d cro s Never, 
since the Reformation, has there been such a din of contro- 
versy; — such a hubbub of tumultuous and discordant voices. 
Ill-fated project of universal concord, which terminates in the 
indefinite multiplication of controversies! It really reminds 
one of the ambitious attempt, described in the " Skelch-Book," 
at a new and elaborate harmony on the part of Master Simon 
and his village choristers. " The usual services of the choir," 

says the author, " were managed pretty well, but 

the great trial was an anthem that had been prepared and ar- 
ranged by Master Simon, and on which he had founded great 
expectations. Unluckily there was a blunder at the very out- 
set ; the musicians became flurried ; Master Simon was in a 
fever ; every thing went on lamely and irregularly, until they 
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came to a chorus beginning, ' Now let us sing with one ac- 
cord,' which seemed to be a signal for parting company, and 
all became discord and confusion," Even Ihua is it on the 
present occasion ; ouv very ears ache with the elaborate dis- 
sonance of this novel attempt at harmony. 

There is one point, and hut one, in which the circumslaa- 
ces attending this alleged attempt to restore " primitive truth " 
resemble those attending its first establishment ; and in that 
we must confess the analogy to be perfect. These new 
teachers have come, " not to bring peace on the earth, but 

Manifold are the arguments in favor of the " Eight of Pri- 
vate Judgment " on which we have not insisted, and on which, 
at this period of the world's history, it would be most superfiu- 
T se m d 
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It 01 not, that tlie e^ils with whi.h it is suppose lo be c n 
nected, be they greater or less, are not likely to be remedied 
till we find what we shall be long in seeking, — an infallible in- 
terpreter of infallible truth ; and that any theory short of that 
involves a flagitious tampering with the rights of conscience. 
On this last argument, which we have already noticed, we 
should wish to add a remark or two ; for this alone would be 
sufficient to prove the folly of attempting to circumscribe the 
Eight in question. If it be man's duty to embrace the 
truth ; and if it be also his duty, which neceisaiily foUowfa, 
to embrace that which he honestly deem- thf tiuth, hp m\ it 
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5 whithersoever they lead him, in spite 
of any authority whataoever not admitted by him to be in- 
fallible ; in that case, of course, doubt or denial would im- 
ply a contradiction of his own convictions. It is not at the 
option of a conscientious man, — no matter how he came by 
his conscience, — to debate whether he shall act upon its 
convictions. He cannot do otherwise. Take the case of a 
man who believes in his conscience that such and such doc- 
trines are false, such and such rites sinful. Eight or wrong, 
this is his state of mind. Wliat is he to do ? Can any au- 
thorize him to profess that these doctrines are ti-ue, or to prac- 
ti'iP those rites ? If any onp will answer in the affirmative, 
he w 11 sa^ moie thtn any casuists, inoient or modern, out of 
the =chool of the Jesuits, will expressly dftiim He is bound, 
then, to yield obedience to the dictates of his conscience, 
whelhei his opinions be fiue or false if tiue, even our oppo- 
nents Will not say that he ran be authorized to profess the 
contnry Nor is it otherwise, supposing them erroneous ; 
for bv the e\piess luthoiity of S-wnt Paul, (who declares 
thit ' to him who ihinketh any thing evil " it is so, and that 
even a perfectly indifferent act issumes a moial malignity if 
performed with a leluctanf or accusing consc ence,) as well 
as bv the decision of all the best morthsts and casuists, an 
eiioneous coii'- i(,iico obi ges as much as a well-informed 
one, an! lynone la this moie stienuously ma ntained than 
by the great Dumps of the f huich of Eughnd * 

* It is asserted by Jeremy Taylor in his"Ductoi' Dn&ilantium " ; by 
Barrow iu his Latin poem, entitled " Conscientia erronefi obDgat " ; and 
hj Arehhisliop Sharp, cited by Locke. Stillingfleet says : " The plea of 
an erroneotiB conseieaea takes not off the obligation to follow the dic- 
tates of it; for as a man is bonnd to hiy it down sappoeing it eirooeous, 

BO he is bound not to go against it while it is not laid down So 

that let men turn and shift about which way they will, by the very same 

1^ m ts h any will prove separation from the Chnrch of Rome 

wf she requires unlawful things as condidons of her 

m will be proved lawful not to conform to any suspected 

O unlaw il p aetice required by any church governors upon the »ame 
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'estimation all 



certainly than 
ia he to do? 
IS of his con- 



his conscience in the last resort. There may havo heen haste 
in the inquiry, — or no inquiry at all when urged to make it, — 
or unworthy passions and prepossessions in favor of such and 
such conclusions. In these respects there may be much to 
blame, but not in the act of obedience to conscience itself On 
case ! there has been nothing want- 
h hh 



the other hand, - 
jag in the proc 
supply,— no g 
roan is guiltless 
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untary. If, h 
conscience s 
and such and 



■ patience, the 
oneous, unless 
wholly invol- 
believe in my 
e God's truth, 

d sober inquiry. 



terms ; — if tt g nf 

judged unwarra ta m 

"If," aaja Chi gw ill li tr g m on they suffer them- 
selvea neither b betr d l« h rr k pt in them tiy any 

sin of their will (Ii oe themsetres from 

all errors, and yet faiie of it through humaine fr^It; ; so nell am I per- 
swaded of the goodnesse of God, that if in me alone should meet a con- 
fluence of all such errors of all the Protestants in the world that wero 
thus qnaliHed, I should not be so much afnud of them (dl as I should be 
to ask pardon for them." 
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is no longer at his option whether he shall profess the one or 
practise the other ; and in like manner, if he can truly say, 
" 1 believe in my conscience such and such doctrines are 
false, and such and such usages displeasing to God," it ia 
not in his power even to appear to sanction either. He must 
obey that which is his law, — his conscience ; in other words, 
ifhisp jd b n 1 ^ y 

uJat d d ! f 1 bl h b h firs 



wh will 


dly i 


Th ppn 


g raliy 


h 


ppiy 



md d b 1 dd— hf Ri 

pi fam wh pp d b is owsZjf p omp d 

m d Iby Ih nhy 

ph ly k, ! J fa d d d <is T 

this, the arguments in reply are many and obvious. First, 
if we are to suppose that such conscientious persons are im- 
pelled by conscience to commit murder or robbery as such, — 
that is, under the persuasion of their being crimes, — then, 
1. The notion is simply a contradiction. 2. Such a case, eo 
far as we are aware, has never been alleged, and might 
safely be left to be considered when it occurs. 3. Supposing 
such a case to be alleged, all mankind would feel conslrained, 
on ordinaiy calculations of probability, to believe either that 
the parties were mad, and therefore truly excused on that 
ground, or that they pretended to hold such a singular creed 
for an evil purpose. They would, therefore, be either con- 
fined as lunatics, or punislied as knaves, according to the 
evidence of their being the one or the other, 4. Whether 
they be conscientious or not, society must protect every one 
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by s ich clear ind an ful lanctiong ts to lendei it impossible 
It (,an eier be comeittd mto an ictLve instrumenf of vice. 
Let tbe appeal be made to facts Look thiough all the dif- 
feient sects and parlies into which profeswd Christians are 
unhappily divided Where i* there one to be found who has 
innoiated m the lule of life, by substituting (ice in the place 
of \irtue > " We may safely lestrict ourselves, therefore, 
to the case of speculative opinions and we will take the 
strongest. It may be said, " Is a man, conscieutiously con- 
vinced that tbe Bible is false, no longer bound to believe it ? " 
We answer, he has a prior duty to perform. To believe 
the Bible true, in that very state of mind in which he believes 
it false, is a simple impossibility, and therefore not directly 
his duty. But it is his duty to inquire ; and we put sufficient 
faith in the variety and concfusiveness of the evidences of 
its truth, lo believe that, if he inquire honestly, he will believe 
it true. If there be a case of one who has thus honestly in- 
q ' d d til ientiously believes it false, — if he can 

ly I! hi has left no means of investigation unem- 
p) y 1 d ff d lo prejudice to interfere with his jodg- 
— 1 11 ra her choose to believe that he labors 

d bl obliquity of intellect, which in the eye 

f Om sc ders his error innocent, than admit the 

m d g hat he incurs guilt for error absolutely 

1 ta y B hether there be such a case is quite an- 

k q 

W m n 1 the principle asserted by the illustri- 

w I dy ted, — and we apply it consistently and 

rbcll 

By 1 sfl f this principle, we are far from justify- 

p n f m any religious communion, merely he- 

h m things we disapprove, or may wish olh- 

If h acted upon, there would be as many 

d 1 we merely contend, that, when such 

bj h med the form of conscientious scruples, 

so that he who feels Ihepi can honestly say, " In my opinion 
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I cannot pcofess sucli a doctrine, or practise such a rite, or 
appear to sanction eitlier the one or the other, whhout offend- 
ing God, or fearing leat I should do so," — his separation is not 
only justified, but necessitated. Be it about the most insig- 
nificant matter that ever disturbed a " weak hrother," it mat- 
ters not ; for while in that condition it is not insignificant to 
him. If actually in the wrong, still it appears to him that he 
ia in the right ; and while in that state he must act in har- 
mony with his convictions. 

People have not been slow to acknowledge this doctrine 
in words ; hut they need to be reminded of it, since they will 
not fairly act upon it. They will still charge the Separatist, 
even the conscientious Separatist, with "sin," — forgetting 
that, in doing so, they not only assume that they infallibly 
know his opinions to be erroneous, which (if their modesty 
be no obstacle, and it seldom is) they have a perfect right to 
do ; but that, whether right or wrong, there has been negli- 
gence, want of candor, or some sinister bias in the process 
by which he has arrived at them ; and this no man has a right 
to assume unless he has the prerogative " of discerning spir- 
its," We were part c larly an ed vith an example of tl s 
sort of incons sfency one of the 0\fo d Tracts • n 
which, wh le t s ad i tted tl at the co sc ent o s D sse tei s 
not neces=ar ly a s nner it II t rema ns true that his d s 
sent is a sn We can mag ne tie perplex ty of one who 
meditating the cr ne f nonco fom y co es o a clergy 
man profess ng hese del gh f ly p z/.l g doc ne for so 
lution ofl s do b 3 and d ffic It es Ca I 1 e n gh sav 
" separate f o the C! u cl of Engia d w ho t s see 

ing that I c<»nno affirm wl at she ffi m^ no p act se what 
she enjo a w tl o j oj nion com t ng a s n ? 

" If that be he a a e of jo r co sc ence vould be the re 
p'yj " y*^ ^^ i^*" belong to tl e C hu cl of E gUnd but 
remember il at e tl er can you secede fro i bet w thout 
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sin." "Why, then, I am in a hopeful case," rejoins the 
miserable recusant ; " I am ruined cither way ; for whether 
I remain io the church, or go out of it, — and one of them I 
must do, — I commit a sin." Then how glad will his spitit- 
nal adviser be to administer that consolation, which his re- 
vered teachers of Oxford have, for this very case, made 
and provided ! He will say, " Tou must distinguish here : 
Though you cannot secede from us without sin, yet if does 
not hence follow that you are a sinner." On this his coun- 
tenance brightens up, and he is most eager to learn that aus- 
picious doctrine, by which it appears that a man may commit 
a sin and yet be no sinner. Whereupon his oracle cites the 
ipsissima verba of the " Tracts," and responds : " To say 
that a particular thing is a sin, is a very different thing from 

saying that every one who does it is a sinner To 

kill a fellow-ci-eature is undoubtedly a crime ; but you would 
not say that the persoti who killed another by accident, or in 
defence of his country or of his own life, or by command of 
lawful authorities, ia a criminal? " * No, would be the easy 
reply ; neither should we say, in that case, that killing was a 
crime. By parity of reasoning, if the conscientious Dissenter 
be no sinner for dissent, it can only be because dissent, in 
tltat case, is no sin. You ought upon your principle to say, 
that the executioner, in hanging a man, commits a crime, 
though it is true he is no criminal I This distinction, there- 
fore, will not much help the recusant ; and he is still left to 
decide the miserable alternative — of limning by remaining in 
the church, or sinning by going out of it. 

But we must conclude ; and we shall do so with a few 
reflections of a general nature on the advantages of the 
" Eight of Private Judgment " ; amongst which, with some 
risk of being charged with paradox, we shall venture to enu- 
merate many of its reputed " evds," 

Whatever the evils incidental to the Eight, — and wo by 

' Oxford TrasM, No. LL p. 3. 
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no means deny that there are evils, — they are trivial com- 
pared to the advantages it secures. It frees us at once from 
every form and degree of persecution ; it leaves inviolate 
the supremacy over conscience to Him who alone is its fit- 
ting and rightful Sovereign ; it permits the conscience itself 
to move freely io obedience to its essential laws ; it secures 
for the propagation of truth the only weapons which she can 
successfully employ, argument and perauasion ; and it robs 
error of the only weapons site can succe^fuUy employ, 
penalties and violence : in a word, it prevents truth from re- 
sorting to that in which alone she is weak, and error from 
resorting to that in which alone she is strong. But further, 
to a philosophic mind, which calmly and soberly considers 
the subject, there will always be reason to doubt whether 
even what we call the evils incidental to the exercise of 
"private judgment" are so in reality ; and whether they are 
not connected directly or indirectly with more than a coun- 
terbalancing amount of good. 

To confine ourselves to the common argument against the 
exercise of the " Eight" derived from the various interpre- 
tations of the Scriptures, — we are by no means convinced 
that absolute unity of opinion would be a benefit at all. 
If, as we devoutly believe, an honest investigation of their 
contents will in general secure even to the humblest a knowl- 
edge of all that is essential to salvation, the esercise of the 
right is vindicated ; unless it be pretended that it is a dreadful 
evil that men should differ on points which. are not essential 
to tiieir salvation. Now, that there has ever been a remarka- 
ble concurrence of opinion with regard to the most important 
doctrines, is undeniable. The only question therefore is, 
whether the remaining differences may not be connected with 
advantages greater than would accrue from absolute uniform- 
ity of opinion. This we do not think it difficult to prove. 

That the Scriptures should be attended with difficulties, 
was fit, probably inevitable, in itself; that those difficulties 
i of opinion, was an incidental result 
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With an o^erbilaoce of evidence in behalf of tho authoi- 
ity of the Bible gpneially, and of its more important levela 
tioii^, it was still not desirable that that evidence should be 
of such a natuie as to necessiiafe comiction, and render the 
exerci'ie of docility, candor, and faith impracticable, — 
shl! less to make all d ligence in its study unnecesiaiy , it 
was fit that the Scnptuies should contain some obscuiil g-^ on 
mmoi points, to exercise patience, stimulate inquiry, teach 
humilitj, lebuke pride, exercise faith Nor is this all The 
dfleiences of op n on thence resulting afford the ^aiois 
communities of Chnstians, it they would but use il the most 
obvious and eeisy method of testing and exercising the prac- 
tical power of those principles of charity which they all pro- 
fess. Charity towards those who think just with ourselves, is 
but an enlarged selfishness; we are pleased to look at tho 
reflection of our own fair orthodoxy in the mirror of their 
minds. But to feel that charity, and to manifest il in defiance 
of the points on- which we differ, requires and implies a 
higher principle. Charily to our own party is often but anoth- 
er name for party spirit ; give us the charity which constrains 
S' Judah not to vex Ephraim, and Ephraim not to envy Ju- 
dah," — the charity which induced the Samaritan to perform 
offices of kindness to the perishing Jew, Painful as are the 
disputes and controversies on non-essential points, we be- 
lieve the time will come when the sublime spectacle of es- 
sential unity amidst minor differences will be fully realized ; 
and when it will be seen how superior, after all, is such 
" unity of the spirit " to any " uniformity of the letter." 

We may add, that to demand that tbei-e should be perfect 
uniformity in religious opinions, is to demand a mere impos- 
sibility, so long as minds are differently constituted. This is 
confirmed by the general analogies observable in the consti- 
tution and development of human nature. God has so con- 
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structed us, that, while there la remarkable uniformily both 
in the physical and moral pecuiiaritiea on which the very 
existence and social well-being of the race depend, there 
are endless diversities on all points which do not involve 
them. It is much the same with Christianity. The learned 
and the unlearned, if sincere, generally form a very similar 
notion of its fundamental doctrines. All beyond (and even 
the theory of these) is the source of interminable diversities 
of sentiment. 

Let men say what they will, they will find it hard to dis- 
cover any volume which, in all its great outlines, is plainer 
than the " Boot of God." It has its obscurities and its mys- 
teries, it is true, — wisely left there, as already attempted to 
be shown ; but they trouble not the humble and docile, — 
myriads of whom, almost w tl oi t any teichcr but itself, have 
learned from it enough to teich hen how to live well, and 
how to die happy. Its light has ill immed the whole pathway 
of their present pilgrimage and penetrited (he depths of the 
sepulchre with the radiance of that hope which is full of 
immortality." So far from its be ng true, that the indiscrim- 
inate exercise of the Right of private judgment amongst the 
humbler classes leads lo interminable diversities of interpreta- 
tion and of doctrine, it is notorious that most of the profitless 
controversies which have obscured the Bible and cursed the 
world have originated with those who have assumed to be the 
religious instructors of mankind. They have not sprung up 
amongst the poor, nor by the poor have they been cherished. 
It is, therefore, with a feeling of just indignation, that we 
hear professed Christians and professed Protestants — at all 
events those who are ot profe^ed Romanists — giving utter- 
ance to the sent ment that the private student of Scripture 
would not o d »r ly ga n a knowledge of the Gospe! fi-om 
it." Such a loct e s not merely an insult to common 
sense,— t s a 1 bel on tie Divine Author of the Bible. Are 
we to bel ev t! a 1 o viiig perfectly what was in man," he 
has yet so constructed the volume of revelation, that even its 
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fundamental doctrines rcniaio an inscrutable mystery ? Or 
did the great Teacher lie sent, teach in so peculiar a manner, 
that even the moie impoitant truth'; he taught lemamed unin- 
telligible ! If so, we must recene m a new and monstrous 
sense the assuiance, that "he spake as np\ei man spa]>e" ; 
that he spake, not so much to leveal, as to disguise' But 
this record remains, that, while learned ignuiance cavilled 
and derided, " the common people heard iiiii CtLAdli " 

Far ditTerent iiom the |udgment of these spurious Piotes- 
tants was thai of Bishop Horsley, with whose weighty words 
we shall now couciude " I will not scruple to assert, that 
the most illiterate Christian, if he can but read his English 
Bible, and will lake the pains to lead it in this manner (com- 
paring parallel passages), will not only attain all that practi- 
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REASOS AS]) I'AHH : THEIR CLAIMS AND 

cosnicis.* 



" Keabon and Faith," saya one of our old divines, with 
the quaintnesa characteristic of hi9 day, " lesemble the two 
aooa of the patriarch ; Reason is the first bom, but Faith 
inherits the blessing," The image is ingenious, and the an- 
tithesis slrilting ; but nevertheless the sentiment is far fiom 
just. It is hardly right to represent Faith as younger than Rea- 
son : the fact undoubtedly being, that human creatutes tiust 
and believe long before they reason or know. The truth is, 
that both Reason and Faith are coovol with tho nature of 
man, and were designed to dwell in his heart together. They 
are, and ever were, and, in such creatures as ourselves, must 
be, reciprocally complementary ; — neither can exclude the 
other. It is as impossible to exercise an acceptable failh 
without reason for so exercising it, — that is, without exer- 

* " Bdinburgli Review," October, 1849 ; with an Appendix. 

1. Historic Davbis relaliae to Napdeoa Bonaparte. Eighth edition, pp. 
60. Bvo. London. 

2. The Nemesis of FaUJi. By J. A. Fbotiiie, M. A., Fellow of Exel«r 
College, Oxford. 12mo. London, pp. 22T. 

3. Popalttr Christiamty, its Tnmsitvm SUile and Prohahle Deodopment. 
By P. J, FoxTOH, B. A,; formerly of Pembroke College, Oxford, and 
Perpetual Cnrata of Sloke Prior and Doeklow, Herefordshire. 12mo. 
London, pp. 22fi, 
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should rather compare E 
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spies, " faithful amongst the faithless," who confirmed each 
other's report of " that good land which flowed whh milk and 
honey," and to both of whom the promise of a rich inher- 
itance there wag given, — and in due time amply redeemed. 
Or, rather, if we might be permitted to pursue the same vein 
a little further, and throw over our shoulders for a moment 
that mantle of allegory which none but Bunyan could wear 
long and wear gracefully, we should represent Reason and 
Faith as twin-born ; — the one, in form and features the 
image of manly beauty, — the other, of feminine grace and 
gentleacss ; but to each of whom, alas ! is allotted a sad 
privation. While the bright eyes of Eeason are full of 

" Let it not I* said ttiat this is plajing upon an ambignity in the 
word Eeason ; consideied in the fii'st clause aa an argmafnt ; and, in the 
second, as the cliaYncterisdc endowment of onr spedea. The distinction 
between Reason and Smsoaing {though most important) does not affect 
Ihe above statement ; for thougli Eeason may be exercised where there 
is no giving of reasotts, there can be no ^viog of reasons without the 
exercise of Beason, 
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piercing and restless ioteHigence, his ear Js closed to sound ; 
and while Faith has an ear of exquisite delicacy, on her 
sightless orbs, as she lifts them towards heaven, the sunbeam 
plays in vain. Hand in hand the brother and sister, in all 
mutual love, pursue their way, through a world on which, like 
ours, day breaks and night falls alternate ; by day the eyes 
of Rpason are the guide of Faith and by night the ear of 
Faith IS the guiJe of Eeason As is wont with those who 
labor undei these privitions respecfnely Eeason is apt to 
be eager, impetuous impotienl of that instiuction which his 
infirmity will not fermit him readily to appiehend, while 
Faith, gentle and docile is evei willing to listen to the voice 
by which ilone troth and wisdom can effectually reach her 

It has been shown by Butler m the fouith and fifth chap 
ters (Parti ) of his gieat work, that the enhie const iti lion 
■\ad condition of man viewed in lelation to the present worl J 
alone, and, coni=equenlly all the analogies deined fiom that 
fict in relat on to a future world suggest the conclusion, that 
we are htro the sub|ects of a piobationary disc plitie, or in 
a oui-ie ot education for another state of existence But 
It has not perhaps, been sufticientiv insisted on that if in the 
actual course of that education (of which enlightened obe 
dience to the "law of virtue" as Butlfi expresses it, or 
whii-h is the same thing, to the dictates of supreme wisdom 
and goodness, is the great end,) we give an unchecked ascen- 
dency to either Eeason or Failh, we vitiate tile whole process. 
The chief instrument by which that process is carried on is 
not Season alone, or Failh alone, but their well-balanced 
and reciprocal interaction. It is a system of alternate checks 
and limitations, in which Eeason does not supersede Faith, 
nor Faith encroach on Reason. But our meaning will be 
more evident when wc have made one or two remarks on 
what are conceived to be their respective provinces. 

Ill the domain of Eeason men generally include, 1st, what 
are called " intuitions " ; 2d, " necessary deductions " from 
these ; and, 3d, deductions from their own direct " experi- 
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ence " ; while in the domain of Faith are ranked all truths 
and propositions which are received, not without reasons in- 
deed, but for reasons underived from the intrinsic evidence 
(whether intuitive or deductive, or directly experimental) of 
the propositions themselves ; — for reasons (such as credible 
testimony, for example) extrinsic to the proper meaning and 
significance of such propositions. Yet such reasons, by ac- 
cumulations and convergency, rnay be capable of subduing 
the force of any difficulties, or improbabilities, which cannot 
be demonstrated to involve absolute contradictions.* 



" Of the first Iiind of traths, or those perceived by intuition, we have 
examples in what are called " self-evident axioms," Bud " fundamental 
laws " or " conditions of Ihonght," which no wise man has ever attempt- 
ed to prove. Of the second we have examples in the entire fabric of 
mathematical science, reared l\oin its basis of axioms and definitions, as 
well as ill every other necessary dedncDon from admitted preraisea. The 
third virtually inclndes any umtlasion in science hasiA on direct exper- 
iment, or observation ; though the belii.f of ^e tralh ei en of Newton's 
system of the world, when recen ed as Locke saya he received, and as 
the generality of men receive it —without being able to follow the 
steps by which the great geometer [roves his conclusions, — may be 
represented rather as an act of Faith than an act of Ileason ; as macb 
so as a belief in the truth of Christi mitv fbunded on its historic aud 
other evidences. The greatei part of a man s knowledge, indeed, even 
of science, — even the gi'eater part of a SLientiiie mans knowledge of 
sdence, based as it is on testimony alone (and which so often compels 
Mm to renounce to-day what ha thought ceitain ye^teiday), — may be 
not unjustly considered as more allied to Faith than Eeason. It may 
be said, perhaps, that the above classification of the truths received hy 
Season and Faith respectively ib arbitrary , that even some of their al- 
leged sources are not alwajs dearly disnnguishable that the evidence 
of experience may in some sort be reduced to testimony — that of sense ; 
and testimony reduced to expeiience — tl at of hnman veracity under 
given circumstances ; both being founded on the oh erved uniformity of 
certain phenomena under similar conditions V, e admit the truth of 
this ; and we admit it the more willingly, as it shows that so inextrica- 
bly intertwined in our nature are the roots both of Eeason and Faith, 
diat no definitions that can be framed will completely sepai'ate them ; 
none that will not involve many phenomena which may be said to tall 
under the dominion of one as mudi as of the other. It is suflicient for 
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difficult to see what course practical wisdom tells man lie 
ought to pursue ; and which he mvaiiabh does pursue, what- 
ever difficulties beset him, — in all cases except one ! 

The more we reflect, the more we shall see that an invio- 
lable union — a mutual dependence of Reason and Faith — 
is the great law of the moral school in which we are being 



our practiciil purpose, to talte, without any too subtle ceflnement, the line 
of demarcation which is, perhftps, as obvious aa any, and as generally 
recognisEd. Few would say tha.t a geaeraUied inference from direct ex- 
porimEnt was not matter of reason rather than of failJi ; thougii an act 
of fiiith is involved in tJie process ; and few would not call confidence in 
testimony, where probabilities were nearly balanced, by the name of feith 
ralher than reason, though an act of reason is involved in that pi'ocess. 
We are much mora anxious lo show their general involution with one 
another thun the points of discrimioution between them. 
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educaied. This kw is equally, or almost etiira!ly, its charac- 
teristic, whether we regard man simply in his present condi- 
tion, or in his present in t elation to his futuie condition, — 
as an inhabitant only of this world, oi a candidate for anoth- 
er ; and to this law, by a series of analogies cis striking as 
any of those which Butler has pointed out {and on which we 
heartily wish his comprehensive genius had expended a chap- 
ter or -two), Chnstianitv, in the demands it makes on hoik 
principles conjointly, is e\idenlly adapted 

Men often speak, indeed, as if the eieicise of Faith was 
excluded from their condition as inhabitants of the pieaent 
world. But it requiiea but a very slight consideiation to show, 
thai the boasted pierogative of Reason is here also that of a 
limited monarch , and that its attempts to make it'self abso- 
lute can only end in its own dcthionf mcnt, and, iiftei suc- 
cessive revolutiona, in all the anaichy of absolutP pyi- 
rhonism. 

For in the intellectual and moial education of man, consid- 
ered merely as a citizen of the present world, we see the 
constant and msepaiablc union of the two principles, and 
provision made for their perpetual exercise He cannot ad- 
vance a step, indeed, without both We =ee faith demanded 
not only amidst the dependence and ignorance in which child- 
hood and youth aie passed , not only in the whole ptocess by 
which we acquire the imperfect knowledge which is to fit us 
for being men , but to the very last we may he trulj s^id to 
believe far more than we know. " Indeed," says Butler, " the 
unsatisfactory nature of the evidence with which we are 
obliged to take up in the daily course of life, is scarce to be 
expressed." Nay, in an intelligible sense, even the " prima- 
ry truths," or " first principles," or " fundamental laws of 
thought," or " self-evident maxims," or " intuitions," or by 
whatever other names philosophers have been pleased to des- 
ignate them, which, in a special sense, are the very province 
of reason, as contradistinguished from " reasoning," or logi- 
cal deduction, may be said almost as truly to depend on faith 
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as on reason for theiv reception.* For the only ground for 
helieving fhem true is that man cannot help so believing 
them ! The same may be said of that great fact, without 
which the whole world would be al a atand-still, — a belief in 
the uniformity of the phenomena of external nature ; that the 
same sun, for example, which rose yesterday and tO'day, will 
rise again to-morrow. That this cannot be demonstrated, is 
admitted on all hands ; and that it is not absolutely proved 
from e:xperimce is evident, both from the fact that experience 
cannot prove any thing future, and from the fact that the uni- 
formity supposed is only accepted as partially and transiently 
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membering that it is our own wise selves wlio si 
bewilder us. Tiie miod, on such occasions, takes itself {if we 
may so speak) into its own hands, turns itself about as a sav- 
age would a watch, or a monkey a letter ; interrogates itself, 
listens to the echo of its own voice, and is obliged, after all, 
to lay itself down again with a puzzled expres nd 

knowledge (hat of its very self, itself knows little ! g 

" I am material," exclaims one of these whimsic I b g 
whom the heaven-descended " Know thyself" wo Id m 
have been ironically addressed. " No 1 imma 1 y 

another. " I am both material and immaterial 1 m 

perhaps, the very same mind at dilTcret t es Tl gh 
itself may be matter modified," says one Ra h say 

another of the same perplexed species ma te h h 

modified; for what you call matter is ?ut a ph m 
" Both are independent and totally distinct subsli my 

riously, inexplicably conjoined," says a th rd H h y 
conjoined we know no more than the dead. Not so much, 
perhaps." " Do I ever cease to think," says the mind to it- 
self, " even in sleep ? Is not my essence thought ? " " You 
ought lo know your own essence best," all creation will reply. 
" I am confident," says one, " that I never do cease to think, 
— not even in the soundest sleep." " You do, for a long 
time, every night of your life," exclaims another, equally 
confident and equally ignorant, " Where do I exist ? " it 
goes on. " Am I. in the brain ? Am I in the whole body ? 
Am I anywhere .' Am 1 no vl ere " I cannot have any 

local existence, for I k ow I am m nalerlal," says one. " I 
have a local exisfence, 1 e i se I a i material," says another. 
" I have a local existe ce tl ougk I am not material," says a 
third. " Are my hab tual act ons voluntary," it exclaims, 
" however rapid they bcco ne tl o gh I am unconscious of 
these volitions when they have attained a certain rapidity ; or 
do I become a mere automaton as respects such actions ? and 
therefore an automaton nine times out of ten, when I act at 
all ? " To this query two opposite answers are given hy dif- 
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fcrcnt minds ; and by others, pevhaps wiser, none at all ; wliilc, 

often, opposite answers are givea by ttie same mind at differ- 

I ■ h ery action, every operation, 

y f lb d be lade ibe subject of endless 

db ddpta lyfaa Soame Jenyns imagined, 

h ti m f m d graver evils, are permitted 

d ff d m superior intelligences, and 

1 h g 1 1 f 1 gs could afford them better 

p h h p 1 1 f b bild of clay engaged ia the 

d f 1 If Al 1 ims at last the baffled spir- 

f h b b in 11 1 surveys bis shattered toys, 

his broken theories of metaphysics, " I know that I am ; but 
what 1 am, — where 1 am, — even how I act ; not only what 
is my essence, but wliat even my mode of operation, — of all 
this I know nothing ; and, boast of reason as I may, all that I 
think on these points is matter of opinion, — or is matter of 
faith ! " He resembles, in fact, nothing so much as a kitten 
first introduced to its own image in a mirror ; she runs to the 
back of it, she leaps over it, she turns and twists, and jumps 
and frisks, in all direc^ons, in the vain attempt to reach the 
fair illusion ; and, at length, turns away in weariness from 
that incomprehensible enigma, — the image of herself ! 

One would imagine — perhaps not untruly — that the Di- 
vine Creator had subjected us to these difficulties, and 
especially that incomprehensible (HIemma, — that there is 
an union and interaction of two totally distinct substances, or 
that matter is but thought, or that thought is but matter, — 
one of which must be true, and all of which approach as near 
to mutual contradictions as can well be conceived, — for the 
very purpose of rebuking our presumption, and of teaching 
us humility ; that He had left these obscurities at the very 
threshold, — nay, within the very mansion of the mind itself, — 
for the express purpose of deterring man from playing the 
dogmatizing fool when he looked abroad. Yel, in spite of 
his raggedness and poverty at home, no sooner does man look 
out of his dusky dwelling, than, like Goldsmith's little Beau, 
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who, in his garret up five pair of stairs, boasts of his frienJ- 
ship with lords, he is apt to assume airs of magnificence, and, 
glanciog at the Infinite through his little eye solas'' to affect 
an intimate acquaintance with the most respectdble sec ets of 
the universe ! 

It is undeniable, then, that the perplexities which un firmly 
puzzle man ia the physical world ind even in tlie lit le woild 
of his own mind, when he passes a ceitain limit are just as 
, unmanageable as those found in the moral constitution and 
government of the univei-se, oi in the disclosures of tl c vol 
ume of Kevelation. In both ne find ah jadance of ine\ph 
cable difficulties; sometimes ana eg from our absokte gno 
ranee, and perhaps quite as often fiom oui partial kno« ledge 
These difficullies are probably lelt on the pages of both vol 
easons ; many of them, it may 
mentaiy of the Creator himself 
o a finite understanding, though 
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cato both tbe partial evidence addressed to his reason, and 
the abundant difficulties which it leaves to his faith. " The 
evidence of religion," says Butler, " is fully sufficient for all 
the purposes of probation, how far soever it is from being 
satisfactory as to the purposes of curiosity, or any other : and, 
indeed, it answers the purposes of the former in several re- 
spects, which it would not do if it were as overbearing as is 
required." * Or ns Pascal beautifully puts it ; " There is 
light enough for those whose sincere wish is to see, — and 
darkness enough to confound those of an opposite dispo- 
sition." t 

- Analogy, Part n. Chap. VIIL 

t Peiisfces. Faugcce'fl edition, Tom. II. p. 151. The viewa hei'e dc- 

delopodmllliefoundiinexpaiisioilof some brief hints at the doseof tbe 

a,rticle on Psscal's "Life and Genius" (Ed. Review, Jan., 1847), to wliich 

llie ivant of sjiace then rendered it impossible to da justice. The pres- 

30 
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As lie " who spake as never man spake " is pleased often 
to illustrate the cond t of the Fatl r of Spirits to his iatelli- 
gent offspring by a refe -e oh onducl which flows from 
tlie relations of the huma pa en o his children, so the pres- 
ent subject admits of s m la Us ition. What God does 
with us in that process of tio al ed cation to which we have 
just adverted, is esac ly ha e e v 'ise parent endeavors to 
do with his children, — though by metliods, as we may well 
judge, proportionably less perfect. Man, instinctively, or by 
reflection, adapts himself to the nature of his childreo; and, 
seeing thai only so far as it is justly trained can Ihey be hap- 
py, makes the harmonious and concurrent development of 
their reason and their faith his object ; he endeavors to teach 

ent opportunity is E'a'^ij' seized of pointing the atteniioii of the reader 
to a tract of Arelibishop Whalelj's, entitled " The Example of Children 
as proposed to ChriaUana," which his Grace, having been struck with a 
coincidence between some of tbe thoughts in Clie tract and lliose ex- 
pressed in the " Beview," was eo kind us to transmit Co the present writer. 
Had he seen the tract before, he would have been glad to illustrate and 
confirm his own riaws by those of this hjghlv gifted prelate. He ear- 
nestlj recommends the tract in question (as well as the whole of the 
remarkable volnme in which it is now incorporated, " Essays on some 
of the Pecnliailties of the Christian Religion") lo the perusal of the 
reader, and at the same time ventures to express a conviction (having 
been led by the circamstances above mentioned to a fuller acquaintance 
with his Grace's tbeolo^cal writings than he had previoosly possessed), 
that though this lucid and eloquent writer may, for obvious reasons, be 
most widely known by bis " Li^c" and "Rhetoric," the time will cunie 
when his theological works will be, if not more widely read, still more 
highly prized. To great powers of argument and illustration, and de- 
h'ghtful transparency of diction and style, he adds a higher quality stiU, 
— and a very rare quality it is, — an evident and intense honesty of pur- 
pose, an absorbing desire to itrrive at tbe erad truth, mid to state it with 
pei'fect f^ness and with the just limitations. Without pretending to 
agree with all that Archbishop Whately has written on the subject of 
theology (though he carries his readers with hira as frequently as any 
writer), it may be remarked that, in relation to that whole class of sub- 
jects to which the present essay has reference, there is no author of the 
present day whose eontiibations are more numerous or more valuaWe. 
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tliern tliat without which they cannot be happy, — obedience, 
but a reasonable obedience. He gives them, in his general 
procedure and conduct, sufficient proofs of his superioi' knowl- 
edge, superior wisdom, and unchanging love ; and secure 
in the general effect of this, he leaves them to receive by /(ii(fe 
many things which he cannot esplam to them if he would, 
till they get older ; many thmgs «hich he can only partially 
explain, and many others which he might moie perfectly 
explain, but iliU not, paitly as a test of then docihty, and 
paitly to invite and necessitate the healthy and energetic 
evernse of their leaion in finding out the explanation for 
thena'ielves Confiding in the same geneial effect of his pro- 
ceduie and conduct, he does not hesitate, when the f 
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thy of universal perusal. They abound in viewa both original aniljust, 
stated with all the author's aptness of illustration and transpai'ency of 
language. It may be adclod, tliat in many of hia occasional serraons he 
has incidentally contributed many most ijeautiful fragments to that erer- 
accumulating mass of internal evidence which the Scriptures tliemselvea 
snpply in tteir veiy structure, and which is evolved by diligent investiga- 
tion of the relation and coherence of one part of iJiem with another. It 
is also matter of congratula^on, that a small and unpretending, but very 
powerful, little tract, by the same wiiter, entitled "Introductory Lessons 
on Chris^an Evidences," has passed through many editions, has been 
translated into most of the European languages, and, amongst the rest, 
very recently into German, with an appropriate preface, by Professor 
Abelfahauser, of llie University of Dublin. That tract shows to demon- 
Eiration, that as much of the evidence of Christianity as is necessary for 
conviction may be made perfectly clear to the meanest capacity ; and that, 
in spite of the asseitions of Rome and of Oxford to the contrary, the 
Apostolic injunction lo ever^ Christian to l>e ready to render a reason 
"for the hope that is in him," — somewhat betlei- than that no reason 
of the Hindoo or the Hottentot, that he believes what he is told, witlimt 
any reason except that he is told it, — b an injunction possible to bo 
obeyed. 
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of their ultimate welfare justifies it, to draw still more largely 
on their faith, in acts of apparent harshness and severity. 
Time, he knows, will show, though perhaps not till his yearn- 
ing heart has ceased to heat for their welfare, that all that he 
did, he did in love. He knows, too, that if his lessons are 
taken aright, and his children become the good and happy 
men he wishes them to he, they will say, as they visit his 
sepulchre, and recall with sorrow the once unappreciated love 
which animated him, — and perhaps remember with a sor- 
row deeper still, the transient resentments caused by a salu- 
tary severity: "He was indeed a friend; ho corrected us 
not for his pleasure, but for our profit ; and what we once 
thought was caprice or passion, wc now know was love." 

These analogies afford a true, though most imperfect, rep- 
resentation of the moral discipline to which Supreme Wis- 
dom is subjecting us ; and as men are accustomed to despair 
of any child with whom paternal experience and authority go 
for nothing, unless he can fully understand the intrinsic rea- 
sons for every special act of duty which that experience and 
authority dictate ; as they are sure that he who has not learned 
to obey when young will never, when of age, know how 
to govern either himself or olhera ; so a similar conduct in all 
the children of dust towards the Father of Spirits justifies a 
still more gloomy augury ; inasmuch as the difference be- 
tween the knowledge of man and the ignorance of a child 
absolutely vanishes, in comparison with that interval which 
must ever subsist between the knowledge of the Eternal and 
the ignorance of man. 

The remarks that have been made are not uncalled for in 
the present day. For, unfortunately, it is easy just now to 
delect in many classes of minds a tendency to divorce Rea- 
soD from Faith, or Faith from Reason ; and to proclaim that 
" what God hath joined together " shall henceforth exist in 
alienation. The old conflict between the claims of these two 
guiding principles of man (in no age wholly suppressed) is 
visibly renewed in our day ; and the tendency in question is 
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manifested in relatioQ both to Natural Theology and to Re- 
vealed Religion. In relation to the latter especially, there are 
large classes amongst us who press the claims of faith so far, 
that it would become, if they had their will, an utterly unrea- 
sonable faith ; some of whom do not scruple to speak slight- 
ingly of the evidences which substantiate Christianity ; to de- 
cry and depreciate the study of them ; to pronounce that study 
UQinecessary ; and m many cases even to insinuate their in- 
sufficiency. They are loud in the mean time in extolling a 
faith which, as Whately truly observes, is no whit better than 
the faith of a heathen ; who has no other or better reason to 
offer for his religion than that his father told him it was true ! 
But this plainly is not the mtelhgent faith, which, as we have 
seen, is everywhere inculcated and applauded in the Scrip- 
tures ; it IS not that faith by which Christianitj , appealing in 
the midst of a multitude of such traditional religions to pal- 
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s that there is nothing between infidelity and popery, 
and of urging them to make a selection between the two, we 
know not Indeed, we fully expect that, as a reac- 
tion of the present extravagances, of the revival of obsolete 
superstition, we shall have ere long to fight over again the 
battle with a modified form of infidelity, as now with a modified 
form of popery. Thus, probably, for somo time fo come, will 
the human mind continue to oscillate between the extremes 
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of error ; but with a diminished arc ateacli vibration ; until truth 
shall at last prevail, and compel it to repose la the centre. " * 
The offensive displays of self-sufficiency and flippaacy, of 
ignorance and presumption, found in the productions of the 
apostles of the new infidelity of Oxford (of which we shall 
have a few words to say by and by), are the natural and in- 
structive, though most painful, result of attempting to give 
predominance to one principle of our nature, where two or 
more are designed reciprocally to guard and check each 
other ; and such results must ever follow such attempts. The 
excellence of man — so complexly constituted is his nature 
— must consist in the harmonious acfioa and proper balance 
of all the constituents of that nature ; the equilibrium he sighs 
for must be the result of the combined action of forces operat- 
ing in different directions; of his I ' f ' h h' 
tiles, his affections, his emotions ; h I 
due proportion, then, and then o ly hi I 
may, indeed, transcend any calcu f n 
aotly the several elements in this pi dpi ff 
ces ; but we are at least sure that f y i pi be 
developed as to supersede anothe n f q p 11 h 
attained. We all know familiaily gl h h 1 
case when tlie alfections or the app m p f 
than the reason and the consciene d f b n b 
jection to them ; but it is not less h h gh 1 I 
is not so palpable, when reason and h h 1 d n 
another, or trench on each other's d wh p n 
pered and the other starved, t H h p 1 d n 

* Oxford Ti-act School, Ed. Rev., April, 1843. 

t It has been our lot Ui meet with disciples of the Oxford Tract School 
who have, by a fatal indulgence of an appetite of belief, hrought them- 
eelves to believe any mediiBval miracle, nay, any ghost story, without 
examination; saying, witli a solemn face," It Ja better lo believe than to 
reason." They at last believe as they viitl to believe ; and thus is reason 
avenged. Reason, similarly indulged, believes, witli Mr. Foxlon and 
Mr. Froude, that a miracle is even an MBpossi'iJ7% ; and thb is the " Ne- 
mesis " of faith. 
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upon their attempted separation, and tlic ruiti whicli results 
from their actual alienation and hostility. There is no depth 
of dreary superstition into which men may not sink in the one 
case, and no extravagance of ignorant presumption to which 
they may not soar in the other. It is only by the mutual and 
alternate action of these different forces, that man can safely 
navigate his little bark through the narrow straits and by the 
dangerous rocks which impede his course ; and if Faith 
spread not the sail to the breeze, or if Reason desert the helm, 
we are in equal peril. 

If it be said that this is a disconsolate and dreary doctrine ; 
that man seeks and needs a simpler navigation than this trouble- 
some and intricate course, by star and chart, compass acd 
iead-line ; and that this responsibility, of ever 

" Sounding on his dim and perilous way," 

is too grave for so feeble a nature ; we answer that such is 
his actual condition. This is a plain matter of fact which 
cannot be denied. The various principles of his constitution, 
and his position in relation to the external world, obviously 
and absolutely subject him to this very responsibility through- 
out his whole course in this life. It is never remitted or abat- 
ed ; resolves are necessitated upon imperfect evidence, and 
action imperatively demanded amidst doubts and difficulties 
in which reason is not satisfied, and faith is required. To 
argue, therefore, that God cannot have left man to such un- 
certainty, is to argue as the pertinacious lawyer did, who, on 
seeing a man in the stocks, asked him what he was placed 
therefor; and on being told, said, "They cannot put you 
there for (Aai." " But I am here," was the laconic answer. 
The analogy, then, of man's whole condition in this life, 
might lead us to expect the same system of procedure 
throughout; that the evidence which substantiates religious 
truth, and claims religious action, would involve this respon- 
sibility as well as that which substantiates other kinds of truth, 
and demands other kinds of action. And after all, what else, 
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case, how can the " reasonable service " which Scripture de- 
matids, — the enlightened love and conscientious investigation 
oi truth, — its reception, aot without doubts, but against doubts, 
— how could all this coexist with a faith which presents the 
whole sum of religion in the formulary, " I am to believe 

* See Archbishop Whately's admh-abie discourse, entitled, " The 
Search after Inlallihility, considered in reference Ut the Bauger of Kelig- 
ions Errors aiiaing ■within the Church, in the Primitive as weli as in Later 
Agea." He iiere malcea excellent use of the frnitfnl principle of Butler's 
great work, by showing that, howevei- desirable, & priori, an infallible 
guide would seem to feUible man, God in fact has everywhere denied it; 
and that in denying it in relation to reli^on, he baa acted only as he 
always sets. 
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without a doubt, and perform without hesitation, whatever my 
guide. Parson A,, tells me " ? Not that, even m that case 
(as has often been shown), the man would he relieved from 
the necessity of absolutely depending on the dreaded exercise 
of his private judgment : for (unless each man is to i-emit 
his religion wholly to the accident of his birth) he must at 
least have exercised it once for all, and that on two of the 
most arduous of all questions : first, which of several churches, 
pretending to infallibility, is truly infallible ? and next, wheth- 
er the man may infallibly regard his worthy Parson A. as an 
infallible expounder of that infallibility i But supposing this 
stupendous difficulty aurmounled, though then, it is true, all 
may seem genuine faith, in reality there is none. Where ab- 
solute infaJlibility is supposed to have been attained (even 
though erroneously), faith, in strict propriety, — certainly 
that faith which is alone of any value as an instrument of 
men's moral training, which recognizes and intelligently 
struggles with objections and difficulties, — is impossible. 
Men may be said, in such case, to know, but can hardly be 
said to believe. Before Columbus had seen America, he he- 
lieved in its existence ; but when he had seen il, his faith 
became knowledge. Equally impossible, and for the same 
reason, is any place for faith on the opp^ite hypothesis ; for 
if man is to believe nothing but what his reason can compre- 
hend, and to act only upon evidence which amounts to cer- 
tainty, the same paradox is true ; for when there is no reason 
1 b 1 b b h F 1 d 
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be saved amidst those purifying flames. Like tlie bark 
which contained the Apostle and the forlunes of the Gospel, 
the frail vessel may go to pieces on the rocks, btit " by boat 
or plank " the voyager himself shall " get safe to shore." 

It is amply sufficient, theo, to lighten our responsibility, 
that we are answerable only for our honest endeavors to dis- 
cover and to practise the truth ; and, in fact, the responsibility 
is principally fell to be irksome, and man is so prompt by de- 
vices of his own to escape from it, not on account of any 
intrinsic difficulty which remains after the above limitations 
are admitted, but because he wishes lo be exempted from the 
very necessity of patient and honest investigation. If is not 
so much the difficulty of finding, as the trouble of seeking, 
the truth; from which he shrinks; a necessity, however, from 
which, as it is an essential instrument of his moral education 
and discipline, he can never be released. 

If the previous representations be true, the conditions of 
that intelligent faith which God requires from his intelligent 
offspring may he fairly inferred to be such as we have al- 
ready stated ; — thai the evidence for the truths we are lo 
believe shall be, first, such as our faculties are competent lo 
appreciate, and against which, therefore, the mere negative 
argument arising from our ignorance of the true solution of 
such difficulties as are perhaps insoluble because we are 
finite, can he no reply ; and secondly, such an amount of this 
evidence as shall fairly overbalance all the objections which 
we can appreciate. This is the condition to which God has 
obviously subjected us as inhabitants of this world ; and it is on 
such evidence we are here perpetually acting. We now be- 
lieve a thousand things we cannot fully comprehend. We 
may not see the intrinsic evidence of their truth ; hut their 
extrinsic evidence is sufficient to induce us unhesitatingly to 
bel eve a 1 o a upon hem 11 hen ha e dence s s ffi 
c en amo n e alio o o hea all he nd 1 al 

dflle dp pi e 11 en npas th 1 s o 

wl 1 aipl 1 1 Id i Iffi 1 es an I 
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fTov&d lo Q ol e abso! e co dc o s for ttiese, of 
courae, no ev de ce ca suls a « For example, in a 
multitude of c-i. e& i cer a n comb na on of merely circum- 
stantial ev de ce favo of a cer a n jud cial decision, is 
familiarly alio ved o vanqu ?! -il! ij pire t discrepancy on 
particular ads bonl ate po nts — he wa t of concurrence 
in the evidence of he w e^es on s cl po nts shall not cause 
a shadow of a doub as to tl e co cl a on For we feel that 
it is far more improbable that the conclusion should he untrue, 
than that the difficulty we cannot solve is truly incapable of 
a solution ; and when the evidence reaches this point, the ob- 
jection no longer troubles us. 

It is the same with historic investigations. There are ten 
thousand facts in history which no one doubts, though the 
na fin may materially vary in their version, and 

th gl fie circumstances alleged may be in appear- 

an pi bl But the iast thing a man would think of 

dong n h es would be, to neglect the preponderant 
ev d n e a nt of the residuum of insoluble objections. 
H d n , Q short, allow his ignorance to control his 
knowledge, nor the evidence which he has not got, to destroy 
what he has ; and the less so, that experience has taught 
him, that in many cases such apparent difficulties have been 
cleared up, in the course of time, and by the progress of 
knowledge, and proved to be contradictions in appearance 

It IS the same Kith the conclusions of natural philosophy, 
when well pioved by experiment, however unaccountable for 
a while may be the discrepancy with apparently opposing 
phenomena No one disbelieves the Copeinican theory 
now, though thousands did for a while, on what they believed 
the uiefiagable evidence of their senses. Now let us only 
suppose the Copernican theory not to have been discovered 
by human reason, but made known by revelation, and its re- 
ception enjoined on faith, leaving the apparent inconsistency 
with the evidence of the senses jusf as it was. Many, no 
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doubt, would have said Ihal no such evidence could juslify 
them in dishelieviog their own eyes, and that such an insol- 
uble objection was sufficient to overturn the evidence. Yet 
we now see, in point of fact, that it is not only possible, but 
true, that the objection was apparent only, and admitted of 
a complete solution. Thousands accordingly take this for 
granted, without seeing it ; they receive philosophy — this 
very philosophy — on testimony which apparently contra- 
dicts their senses, without even yet knowing more of it than 
if it were revealed from heaven. This gives too much reason 
to suspect, that in other and higher cases the will has much to 
do with human scepticism. Nor do we well know what mul- 
titudes, who neglect religion on account of the alleged un- 
■ y f "ts 'd id ply f G d t j 1 
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mind, we cannot help ihmkmg that they would afford (where 
anj modtfttj remamed) an answer to most of those forms of 
unbelief which, from time to time, rise up in the world, and 
not least m cut oi>n dav These are usually founded on 
ont or mrip snppospd n'ioluble objections, arising out of our 
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Let us now be peimitted biieflv to apply the preceding 
principles to two of the most momentous controversies which 
have exercised the mmds of men , that which relates to the 
existence of God, and that which relates to the truth of Chris- 
tianity; in both of which, if w mistake not, man's position 
is precisely similar He is placed amidst evidence abun- 

* " The truth of our rehgion like the ttuth ot common matters, is to 
be judged of by all ttio evidence taken togethoi And, unless the whola 
series of tilings wMcli may be alleged in this aigument, and every par- 
ticular Uiing in it, can reasonably he supposed to have been by accident 
(for here the stress of the argument for Christianity lies), then is the 

truth of it proved It is obvious how much advantage the oamra 

of this evidence gives to those persons who attack Christianity, espe- 
dally in conyersation. For it is easy to show, in a short and lively 
manner, that such and snch (liings are liable lo objection, but imiiosst- 
ble to show, in like manner, ilie united force of the whole argument in 
one view." — Andoay, Pnrt n. Chap. VII. 
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danlly sufficient to justify his reasonable faith, and yet beset 
with diiEeLiIties abundantly sufficient to baffle an indocile 

Without entering into the many different sources of argu- 
ment for the existence of a Supreme Intelligence, we shall 
only refer to that proof on which all theists, savage and civ- 
ilized, in some form or other, rely, — the traces of an " eter- 
nal power and godhead " in the visible creation. The argu- 
ment depends on a principle which, whatever may be its 
metaphysical history or origin, is one which man perpetually 
recognizes, which every act of his o 
fies, which he applies fearlessly to every pher 
or unknown ; and it is this, — That every effect has a cause 
(though he knows nothing of their connection), and that 
effects which beai marks of design hive a designing cause 
This principle is so famihai , that if he were to affect to doubt 
it, in any pracfual case in human hfe, he would only ^ 
ioughed at as a fool, or pitied as in'^iue The CMdence, 
then, which substantiates the greatest and fiist of truthi 
mainly depends on a piinciple perfectly fimihai and pei 
fectly recognized Man can estimate the nature of thit 
evidence , and the amount of it, in this instance, he sees to 
be as i ast as the sum of created objects , — nay, far more , 
for it IS is vast as ffie sum of their relations So that if (as 
is apt to be the case) the difficulties of lealizmg this tiemen 
dous li ith aie in pioportion to the e\tent of knowledge and 
the poweis of leflection, the evidence mio can perfectly ap- 
preciate IS urai htive in an equal or still higher proportion 
Obvioui OS are the marks of design in each individual object, 
the sum of pioof is not merely the sum of such ind citions, 
but that '■um mfinilely multiplied by the relations estiblished 
and preseiied amongst all these objects , bj the aJfustmr nt 
which haimomzes them ail into one system, and impresses 
on all the piits of the universe i pilpable oidei and sub 
ordinat on While even in a single pirt of an organized 
being (is i hand oi in e^e) the tiices of design iie not to 
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he mIstakcG, tliese are indefinitely multiplied by simlW 
proofs of contrivance in the many individual organs of one 
such being, — aa of an entire animal or vegetable. These 
are yet to be multiplied by the harmonious relations which 
are established of mutual proportion and subserviency amongst 
all the organs of any one such being ; and as many beings 
even of that one species or class as there are, so many mul- 
tiples are there of the same proofs. Similar indications yield 
similai proofa of design m each indn idual part, and m the 
uhole mdividual of aU the mdividuals of even other class 
of bemgi , and this sum of proof is again to be multiplied 
by the proota of design in the adjustment and mutual de- 
pendence and subordmalion of each of these cla»,es of or 
ganieed beings to eveiv other, and to all , of the vegelablp to 
the animal, — of the lowei animal to the higher Tlieu 
magnitudes, numbers, physical force, faculties, funrtions, 
duration of life, rates of multiplication and de\ elopment, 
sources of subsistence, must all ha^e been deteimined m 
eiact ratios, and could not transgre'fs certain limits without 
iQiolving the whole universe in confusion This amazing 
sum of probabilities is yet to be further augmented bj the 
fact, that all these classes of organized substances aie inti- 
mateh related to those gieat elements of the mateiial wotid 
m which they live, to which thpj aie adapted, and which aie 
adapted to them , that all of them aie subject to the influence 
of ceitain mighty and subtle agencies which penade all na- 
ture, — and which are ot such tremendous potency, (hat 
any chance eiror in then proportions of activity would be 
sufficient to destrov all, and which jet aie Lxquisitely bil- 
anced and insciutably hirmonizt-d 

fhe pi oofs ot design irising fiom the rel 1 md 

tamed between all the p^lt'!, from the mo n n e u 1 e 
most vast, of our own world, are still to be f r he I p ed 
by the inconceivably momentous relations s b it. g be veen 
our own and other planets and their commo c e a n d 
whose sublime and solemn plienomena c 1 a nos 
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clearly discovered that every tiling is aecurately adjusted by 
geometrical precision of force and movement ; where the 
chances of error are infioite, and the proofs of intelligence, 
therefore, equal. These proofs of design in each fragment 
of the universe, and in all combined, are continually further 
multiplied by every fresh discovery, whether in the minute 
or the vast, — by the microscope or the telescope ; for every 
fresh law that is discovered beitio' in harmony with all ihit 
has previouslj b 1 d J ^ P f 
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the admission of the argument leads him, and which seem 
almost to involve contradicliona. Let him ponder for a while 
the difficulties involved in the notion of Self-subsistence, Eter- 
nity, Creation ; of Power, Wisdom, and Knowledge, so uc- 
lirailed as to embrace al once all things, and all their relations, 
dp — ra d d g 



jields, he sees it i^ justified hj those proofs of the great tmth 
he can appreciate, and which he will not allow to be controlled 
by the difficulties his conscious feebleness cannot solve ; and 
the rather, that he sees that, if he does not accept that evidence, 
he has equally incomprehensible difficulties still to encounter, 
and two or three stark contradictions into the bargain. His 
reason, therefore, triumphs in the proofs, and his faith tri- 
umphs over the difficulfies. 

It is the same with the doctrine of the Divine government 
of the world. In ordinary slates of mind, man counts it an 
absurdity to suppose that the Deity would have created a 
world to abandon it ; that, having employed wisdom and pow- 
er so vast in its construction, he would leave if to be tJie sport 
of chance. He feels that the intuitions of right and wrong ; 
the voice of conscience ; satisfaction in well-doing ; remorse 
for crime ; the present tendency, at least, of the laws of the 
universe, — all point to the same conclusion, while their im- 
perfect fulfilment equally points to a future and more accurate 
adjustment. Yet let the man look exclusively for a while on 
the opposite side of the tapestry ; let him brood over any of 
the facts which seem at war with the above conclusion, — 
on some signal triumph of baseness and malignity ; on op- 
pressed virtue, on triumphant vice ; on " tlic wicked spreading 
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himself like a green bay tree " ; and especially on the mourn- 
ful and inscrutable mystery of the " Origin of Evil," — and he 
feels that " clouds and darkness" envelop the ad mini atration 
of the Moral Governor, though doubtless "justice and judg- 
ment are the liabitation of his throne." The evidences above 
nentio ei fu 1 e last conclusion are direct and positive, and 
su h 18 na can appreciate ; the difficulties spring from his 
1 m ed capac 5 O mperfect glimpses of a very small seg- 
me of 1 e u er al plan. Nor are those difficulties less 
pon I e oppos e hj pothesis ; and tliey are there further bur- 
de ed V h t vo or hree additional absurdities. The prepon- 
derant evidence, far from removing the difficulties, scarcely 
touches them ; yet it is felt to be sufticient to jusUfy faith, 
though raosl abundant faith is required still 

Are the evidences, then, in behalf of Chiisttinily, Jess of 
a nature which man caa appreciate ; or can the difficulties in- 
volved in its reception be greater than in the preceding cases ? 
If not, and if, moreover, while the evidence turns as before 
on principles with which we are familiar, ihe more formidable 
objections, as before, are such that we are not competent to 
decide upon their absolute insolubility, we see how man ought 
to act ; that is, not to let his ignorance control his knowledge, 
but to let his reason accept the proofs which justify his faith 
in accepting the difficulties. In no case is he, it appears, 
warranted to look for the certainly which shall exclude (what- 
ever the triumphs of his reason) a gigantic exercise of his 
faith. Let us briefly consider a few of the evidences. And 
in order to give the statement a little novelty, we shall indi- 
cate the principal topics of evidence, not by enumerating 
what the advocate of Christianity believes in believing it to 
be true, but what the infidel must believe in believing it to ba 
false. The a, priori objection to Miracles we shall briefly 
touch afterwards. 

First, then, in relation to the Miracles of the New Testa- 
ment, whether they be supposed masterly frauds on men's 
senses committed at the time and by the parties supposed in 
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the records, or ficlions (designed or accidental) subsequently 
fabricated, — but still, in either case, undeniably successful 
and triurapiiant beyond all else in fhe history whether of fraud 
or fiction, — tlie infidel must believe as follows; On the ^rst 
hypoihesis, he must believe that a vast number of apparent 
miracles, — involving the moat astounding phenomena, — 
such as the inslaat restoration of tlie sick, blind, deaf, and 
lame, and the resurrection of the dead, — performed in open 
day, amidst multitudes of malignant enemies, — imposed alike 
on all, and triumphed at once over the strongest prejudices 
and the deepest enmity ; — those who received them and those 
who rejected them differing only in the certainly not very tri- 
fling particular, as to whether they came from heaven or froni 
hell. He must believe that those who were tlius successful 
in this extraordinary conspiracy against men's senses and 
against common sense, were Galilean Jews, such as all histo- 
ry of the period represents them ; ignorant, obscure, illiterate ; 
and, above all, previously bigoted, like all their countrymen, lo 
the very system, of which, together with all other religions on 
the earth, they modestly meditated the abrogation ; — he must 
believe that, appealing to these astounding frauds in the face 
both of Jews and Gentiles as an open evidence of the truth 
of a new revelation, and demanding on the strength of them 
that their oountiyraen should surrender a religion which they 
acknowledged to be divine, and that all other nations should 
abandon their scarcely less venerable systems of superstition, 
they rapidly succeeded in both these very probable adven- 
tures ; and in a few years, though without arms, power, wealth, 
or science, were to an enormous extent victorious over all 
prejudice, ph losopi y ii d persecut on ; and in three centuries 
took nearly und sp ited possess on amongst many nations, of 
the temples of tl e ejected de es He must further believe 
that the otig nal pe forme -s n these prodigious frauds on the 
world, acted not o ly lot any assignable motive, but 
against all I's g ible lot ve tl at they maintained this uni- 
form constancy in unprofitable falsehoods, not only together. 
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but separately, in dlffofent countries, before different tribunals, 
under all sorts of examinations and cross-examinations, and 
in defiance of the gyves, the scourge, the axe, the cross, the 
stake ; that those whom they persuaded to join their eater- 
prise persisted like themselves in the same obstinate belief 
of the same " cunningly devised " frauds ; and though they 
had many accomplices in their singular conspiracy, had the 
equally singular fortune to free themselves and their coadju- 
tors from all transient weakness towards their cause and 
treachery towards one another ; and, lastly, that these men, 
having, amidst all their ignorance, originality enough to invent 
the most pure and sublime system of morality which the world 
has ever listened to, had, amidst all their conscious villany, 
the effrontery to preach it, and, which is more extraordinary, 
the inconsistency to practise it ! * 

On the second of the above-mentioned hypotheses, that these 
miracles were either a congeries of deeply contrived fictions, 
or accidental myths, subsequently fabricated, the infidel 
must believe, on the former supposition, that, though even 
transient success in literary forgery, when there are any prej- 
udices to resist, is among the rarest of occurrences, yet 
that tfiese forgeries, the hazardous work of many minds, mak- 
ing the most outrageous pretensions, and necessarily chal- 
lenging the opposition of Jew and Gentile, were successful, 
beyond all imagination, over the hearts of mankind ; and have 
continued to impose, by an exquisite appearance of heartless 
truth, and a most elaborate mosaic of feigned events artfully 
cemented into the ground of true history, on the acutest 
mindsof different races and different ages; while, on the 
second supposition, he must believe that accident and chance 



' So far aa we have atij knowledge fram bislovy, tliis roust ha.vo been 
the case ; and Gibboa fally admits and insists npon it. Indeed, no in- 
fidel hjpotheais can afford to do without the virtues of the early Chris- 
tians in accounting for the success of thejidaeliooda of Christianity. Hard 

alternatives of a wajivaid hypothesis ! 
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have given to these legecds theiv exquisite appearance of his- 
toric plausibility ; and on eitlter supposition, he must helieve 
(what is infinitely more wonderful) that the world, while tiio 
fictions were being published, and in the known absence of 
the facts they asserted to be true, suffered itself lo be befooled 
into the belief of their truth, aod out of its belief of all the 
systems it did previously believe lo be true ; and that it acted 
thua notwithstanding persecution from without, as weli as 
prejudice from within ; that, strange to say, the strictest his- 
toric investigations bring this compilation of fictions or myths 
— even by the admission of Strauss himself —within thirty 
or forty years of the very time in which all the alleged won- 
ders they relate are said to have occurred ; wonders which 
the perverse world Imew it had not seen, but which it was 
determined to believe, in spite of evidence, prejudice, and 
perscution I In addition to all this, the infidel must believe 
that the men who were engaged in the compilation of these 
monstrous fictions, chose them as the vehicle of the purest 
morality ; and, though the most pernicious deceivers of man- 
kind, were yet the most scrupulous teachers of veracity and 
benevolence 1 Surely of him who can receive all these par- 
adoxes, — and they form but a small part of what might be 
mentioned, — we may say, " O infidel, great is thy Faith ! " 

On the supposition that neither of these theories, whether 
of fraud or fiction, will account, if taken by itself, for the 
whole of the supernatural phenomena which strew the pages 
of the New Testament, then the objector, who relies on both, 
must' believe, in turn, hoik sets of the above paradoxes ; and 
then, with stili more reason than before, may we exclaim, 
" O infidel, great is thy Faith ! " 

Again ; he must believe that all those apparent coinci- 
dences, which seem to connect Prophecy with the facts of the 
origin and history of Christianity, — some embracing events 
too vast for hazai'dous speculation, and others, incideols too 
minute for it, — are purely fortuitous ; that all the cases in 
which the event seems to tally with the prediction are mere 
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Becuted, yet never extinguished, and the propsgaiion of a religion 
amongst different races wilhont force, and even against it, — are both, so 
far as known, paradoses in history. 

t " They may say," says Butler, " that the conformity between the 
prophecies anil the event is by accident ; bnt there are many instances 
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Once more ; if, from the external evidences of this relig- 
ion, we pass to those which the only records by wlilch we 
know any thing of ita nature and origin supply, the infidel 
must believe, amongst other paradoxes, that it is probable that 
a knot of obscure and despised plebeians — regarded as the 
scum of a nation which was itself regarded as the scum of 
all other nations — originated the purest, meet elevated, and 
most influential theory of ethics the world has ever seen; 
that a systen of subl' e 1 1 uti exp e d 'ih unp alleled 
simplici j prang f on go ran e ha p pts nj n ng 
the mos efined acty een I db mp 1 

the first nj no ons e sal o e b oke f -ora he 1 [ of 

bigotry ! H u f I e hel e e 1 a 1 e o en e pi 
fled the d I p f on of ha be u f 1 sy e n 1 e s 
unique, g al d f ul less p eo eee oneel 

— a pic u ■e wh I has e o ed 1 e ad "a n en of hoso 
who could obelee obea?' al lolaeye 

confessed themselves unable to account for it ei:cept as sucli.* 
He must believe, too, that these ignorant and fraudulent Gal- 
ileans voluntarily aggravated tlie difficulty of their task, by 
exhibiting their proposed ideal, not by bare enumeration and 
description of qualities, but by the most arduous of a!l meth- 

in whidi snch conformity itself cannot be denied." His wiiole remarks 
OB the subject, and especially those on the impreasion to be derived from 
llie ataUitiide of apparent coincidences, in a long series of prophecies, 
eome vast, some minute j and the improbability of their all being acci- 
dental, are worthy of his comprehensive genius. It is on the oifect of 
the whole, not on single coinddences, that the argument depends. 

* To Christ alone, of all the characters ever portrayed to man, l>e- 
longs that assembii^e of qualities which eqvdly attract love and venera- 
tjon ; to him alone belong in perfeetion those rare traits which tlie Bo- 
man historian, with alfectionate flattery, attributes too absolutely to the 
merely mortal object of bis enlogy : " Nee illi, quod est rarissimum, aut 
iaciiitas auctoritatem, oat severitas amovem, deminuit." Still more beau- 
tjful is the Apostle's deseripljon of snperiority to all human failings, 
with ineffable pitj for human sorrows: "He can bo touched with the 
feeling of onr infirmities, though without sin." 
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ods of representation, — that of dramatic action ; and, what 
is more, that they succeeded ; that in that representation they 
undertook to make him act with suhlime consistency in scenes 
of the most extraordinary character and the most touching 
pathos, and utter moral truth in the most exquisite Act ons m 
which such truth was ever embodied ; and that ■iga n they 
succeeded ; that so ineffably rich in genius, were these oh'Kivire 
wretches, that no leas than four of them weie found equil 
to this intellectual achievement ; and wlnle each has told 
many events and given many traits which the others hive 
omitted, that they have all performed the r task m the sime 
unique style of invention and the same uneaithly tone of art 
that one and all, while presetving each his own mdividuahty, 
has, nevertheless, attained a certain majestic simplicity of style 
unlike any thing else, not only in any writings of their own na- 
tion, excepl their alleged sacred writings, and infinitely superior 
to anv thing which their successors, Jews or Christians, though 
wlhdgfl dl d b 
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ployed in pointing outtheir latent and often most recondite con- 
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gruities , minj of them Ijmg so deep, and coming oit af 
tei such comparison of vaiious passages and collateial hghts, 
that thej could nevei have aniweied the purposes of fraud, 
even if the most prodigiou'' genius foi friud had been equil 
to the fabucation , congiuities which, in fact, were never 
suspected to eti't till they'weie e^pie^sly ehcifed by the at 
tacks of infideiitj and were evidentlj never thought of by 
the writers he must behe\e thit they weie profoundly sa- 
gacious enough to construct such a fabric of ai tful harmonies, 
and ypt such simpletons as, by doing infinitely more than 
i\as necessary, to encounter infinite iisks of detection, to no 
purpose , sagacious enough to outdo all that sagacity has ever 
done, as shown by the effects, and j et not sagacious enough to 
be merely specious .■ and finally, he must believe that these 
illilerate impostors had the art, in all their various writings, 
which evidently proceed from different minds, to preserve 
the same inimitable marks of reality, truth, and natuie,in their 
narrations, — the miraculous and the ordinary alike, — and to 
assume and preserve, with infinite ease, amidst their infinite 
impostures, the tone and air of um! ssembled earnestness * 

If, on the otlier hand, he supposes that all the congruides 
of which we have spoken were the (,ffect, not of fraudulent 
design, but of happy accident, — that these myths arranged 
themselves in spontaneous harmonj, — he must believe that 
chance has done what even the most prodigious powers of in- 
vention could not do. 

Once more ; he must believe thit these sime dhtcralc men, 
who were capable of so much, were ilso capibk of projert- 
ing a system of doctrine singjlaily remote from ill otdinary 
and previous speculation ; of discerning the necessity of tak- 
ing under their special patronage \\\os& passive virtues which 
man least loved, and found it most difficult to cultivate , and 

* Was tliere ever in truth a man who conid i-ead the appeais ot Paul 
to hia converts, and doubt either that iJie letters were real, or that the 
man was in earnests We scarcelj venture to think it. 
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"faith" which removes "mountains"! — only it i 
that his faith, like that of Borne or of Oxford, is a faith which 
excludes leaion 

On the othei hand, to him who accepts Christianity, none 
of thet-e paradoxes present themsehes On the supposition 
of the truth of the miracles and the prophecies, he does not 
wonder at its oii^n oi success and as little does he wonder 
at all the literary and loteUectna! achievements of its eaily 
chroniclers, if thpir elevation of sentiment was from i divine 
soQi^-e, and if the aitlessncs, harmony, and reality of then 
iiauatives wa^i the simple effect of the consistency of Ijuth, 
and of transcription from the life 

Non, on the othei hand, what aie the chief objections 
which leconcile the infidel to his enoimous burden of paia- 
doxes, and which appear to the Christian fai less invincible 
than the paradoxes themselves? They aie, especially w if h 
all modern infidelity, chiefly founded on the apnot-i improb 
ability of the doctrines levealed, and of the miracles which 
sustain them Now, heie we come to the very distinction on 
which we have already insisted, and which is so much insist- 
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ed on by Butler. Tiie evidence whicli sustains Christianity 
is alt such as man is competent to consider ; and is precisely 
of the same nature as that which enters into his every-day 
calculations of probability ; white the objections spring entirely 
from our ignorance and presumption. They suppose that we 
know more of the modes of the Divine administration, — of 
what God may have permitted, of what is possible and impos- 
sible, of the ultimate development of an imperfectly devel- 
oped system, and of its relations to the entire universe, — than 

Of these objections, the most widely felt and the most spe- 
cious, especially in our day, is the assuniptioQ that miracles 
are an impossibility ; t and yet we will venture to say that 
tiiere is none more truly unphilosophieal. That miracles are 
improbable, viewed in relation to the experience of Ihe indi- 
vidual or of the mass of men, is granted ; for if they were 
not, they would, as Paley says, be no miracles ; an every- 
day miracle is none. But that they are either impossible, or 
so improbable that, if they were wrought, no evidence could 
establish them, is another matler. The first allegation in- 
volves a curious limitation of Omnipotence ; and the second 
affirms, in effect, that, if God were to work a miracle, it woidd 
still be our duty to disbelieve him ! 

We repeat our firm conviction, that this A priori presump- 
tion against miracles is but a vulgar illusion of one of Bacon's 
idola trihus. So far from being disposed to admit the princi- 
ple that a " miracle is an impossibility," we shall venture on 
what may seem to some a paradox, but which we are con- 

* The possible iniplication of Christianity with distant regions of tlie 
Qiiiverae, and the dim hints which Scripture seeniH to throw out as to 
such implication, are heautifully treated in the 4th, etii, and 6lh of Chal- 
mers's " Astronomical Discourses " ; and we need not tell lh6 reader of 
Bntler how much he insists upon similar considerations. 

f It is, as we shell see, tlie avowed axiom of Stranss ; he even ac- 
knowledges that, if it be not true, he would not think it worth while to 
discredit the history of the Evangelists ; that is, the history must bo dis- 
credited, because he has resolved that a miracle is an inipoEsibilUy. 
31?" 
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vinced is a truth, — that the time will come, and is coming, 
when even those who shall object to the evidence which sus- 
tains the Christian miracies will acknowledge that philosophy 
requires them to admit that men have no ground whatever to 
dogmatize on the antecedent impossibility of miracles in 
general ; and that not merely because, if theists at all, they 
will see the absurdity of this assertion, while they admit that 
the present order of things had a beginning ; and, if Chris- 
tians at all, the equal absurdity of the assertion, while they 
admit that it will have an end ; — not only because the ge- 
ologist will have familiarized tbe world with the idea of suc- 
cessive interventions, and, in fact, distinct creative acts, hav- 
ing all the nature of miracles ; — not only, we say, for these 
special reasons, but for a more general one. The true philos- 
opher will see, that, with his himled expetience and that of 
sU his contemporaries, he has no nght to dogmatize about 
all that may have been permitted, or wdl be permitted, in 
the Dmne administiation of the universe He will see that 
those who with one voice denied, about half a century ago, 
the existence of aeioliCe«i, and summaiily dismissed all the 
alleged facts as a silly fable, because it contiadicted t?ieir ex- 
perience, — that those who lefuaed to admit the Copemican 
theory, because, as they said, it manifestlj contiadicted their 
experience, — that the schoolboy who refuses to admit the 
first law of motion, because, as he says, it gn es the he to all 
his expeiience, — that the Oiieiital prince (whose scepticism 
Hume vainly attempts, on his pnnciple, to meet) who denied 
the possibihty of ice, because It contradicted hti experience, 
— and, in th*" same manner, that the men who, with Dr 
Strauss, lay down the dictum that a miracle is impossibU, aud 
a conti adiction, bec<iuse it contradi(,ls thPir p\|.pnence, — 
ha\e all been alike contravening the fii-st piinciples of the 
modest phdosophy of Bacon, and ha\e fallpn into one oi the 
mo&t ordinary illusions against which he has warned ug , 
namely, that that cannot be true whir h &eemi in contradit- 
tion to oui oitn ixpeiicn'-p ^Ve t,onfidentlv picdiU that the 
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day will come, when the favorite argument of many a so- 
called philosopher in this matter will be feit to be the philoso- 
phy of the vuJgar only ; and that though many may, even then, 
deny that the testimony which suppoi-tsthe Scripture miracles 
IB equal to the task, they will all alike abandon the axiom which 
supersedes the necessity even of examining such evidence, by 
asaertiag that no evidence can establish them, 

While on this subject, we may notice a certain fantastical 
tone cf depreciition of miracles as an e^ dence of Chiistiamty, 
which IS occasionallj ilopted even by some who do not deny 
the possibiht-\ or piobabilitv cretenthe fact, ot theiroccur 
rence They affiim ihem to be of little moment and repre 
sent them — with an exquisite aflectation of mct-iph^ sical 
pioprietj — as totally incapable of convincing men of any 
moral truti upon the giomd that there is no natunl leh 
tiou between any diaplajs ot physical j ower and any such 
truth Now without denying thit the natuie ot the doctiine 
IS a cntenon * and mist be taken nlo account in j idging of 

* The alleged reasoning in b, circle, from tlie doctrine io the miracle, 
and from Uie miracle to the doctrine, is a fovoiite cetortof infidetitj. It 
is, in 6ct, no more a vidoaa circle than is involved in die great argu- 
ment for iJieiami that is, none at all. In the latter ceso, the woi-ts of 
creation prove power and wisdom, and their immensely prevaiJiBg cliar- 
actei'iadcs alao infer goodness. That immense preponderance of proof 
leads ua io extend thetinference to the reaidnara of phenomena whicii, if 
they existed alaiie, m^ht imp!y a malevolent oiigin, or furnish, owing to 
our ignorance, no decisive indications ab all. It is the same with roira/- 
clea ; their prev^ling — in the case of the New Testament, we may wall 
say their uniform — characteristics will show clearly enough whether 
they originated with a malignant or a benevolent source; and the same 
may be said of tlie obvious character of that portum of the doctrines the 
nature and bearing of which we can appreciate. Having been thus proved 
(if really wrought) (o come from heaven and not from hell, miracles 
will, in their Cnm, tegicimately authenticats that portion of the doctrmes 
of which (as in the case of the natural phenomena above mentioned) we 
are incompetent, from our ignorance, to judge, or which, like some of 
those same phenornena, might, if ta^en alone, seem to afibrd opposite in- 
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that the notion in question is in direct contravention of the 

language and spirit of Christ himself, who expressly suspends 

his claims to men's belief, and the authority of his doctrines, 

on the fact of his miracles. " The works that I do in my 

Father's name, they bear witness of me," " If ye believe not 

me, believe my works." "If I had not come among them, 

and done the works which none olker man did, they had not 

had sin." 

We have enumerated some of the paradoxes which infidel- 
ity is required to believe ; and the old-fasliioned, open, intel- 
ligible infidelity of the last century accepted Ihem, and re- 
jected Christianity accordingly. That was a self-consistent, 
simple, ingenuous tiling, compared with those monstrous 
forms of credulous reason, incredulous faith, metaphysical 
mysticism, even Christian Pantheism, so many varieties of 
which have sprung out of the incubation of German rational- 
ism and German philosophy upon the New Testament. 
The advocates of these systems, after adopting the most for- 
midable of the above paradoxes of infidelity, and {notwith- 
standing the frequent boast of originality) depending mainly 
on the same objections, and defending them by the very 
same critical arguments,* delude themselves with the idea, 

* Tlie main ohjedion, both wiih die old and ttio new forma of iuHdol- 
itj, is tliat against the miracles; the main arguments with boili, those 
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thTt ihcj hi\ puiitipd iiid cmbalmerl ( hiiBtiH-nily ; not 
aware thit ihe^ ha\e fii&t made a mummy of it They are 
so greedy of parado\, that they, m fact, aspiie to be Chris- 
tians and infidels at the same time Proclaiming the miracles 
of Chijsliamty to be dlusions of imagination oi mythical le- 
geud9, and the inspiiation of its lecoids no othei or greater 
than that of Hornet's "Iliad," or even jEsopS "Fables"; 

— rejecting the whole of ihtt supernaturjl element with 
which the only lecoid^i which can tell us any tiling about the 
m^ttei are full, — declinng its whole history so uncertain, 
that the ritio of truth to erroi must be a vanishing fraction ; 

— the ai\3catPo of these systems yt pioceec! to rant and 
ra\e — thpy aie teally the only words we know which can 
express oui sense of their abhurditv — ma most edifying 
vein about the divinity of Chnstianity, and to reveal to us its 
true glories. " Christ," says Strauss, " is not an individual, 
but an idea ; that is to say, kumanity. In the human race 
behold the God-made-man ! behold the child of the visible 
virgin and the invisible Father ! — that is, of matter and of 
mind ; behold the Saviour, the Eedeemer, the Sinless Oce ; 
behold him who dies, who is raised again, who mounts into 
the heavens ! Believe in this Christ ! In his death, his 
resurrection, man is justified before God ! " * Well may Mul- 

whieli attempt to show thrar antecedent impossibility; and criKctsm di- 
rected against the credibility of the records which contain tliem. The 
principal diffetence is that modem infidelity shrinks from die coarse im- 
putation of fraud and irapostare on lie fonnders of Christianity; and 
prefers the theory ot ilkision or injt/i to that of deliberate frand. Bnt, 
with this exception, which touches only the personal cliaracter of the 
fonnders of Christiaraty, tha case remains tlu) same. The same postu- 
lates anci the same ai^nments are made to yield sahstantially the same 
conclusion. For all that is supernatural in Christianity, and ^1 credibil- 
ity in its records, raniah equally on either assumption. Nor ia even the 
modem mode of interpreting many of the miracles (as illnsiocs or le- 
gends) unknown to the elder infidelity ; only it more consistently felt ihat 
neither the one theory nor the otlier coHld be tmsfed to alone. Vdis el 



Such is Quinot's brief statement of Sti'auss's mystieo-mjfhlcal Chris- 
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ler say, " And these insipidities of Pantheism we are to ac- 
cept as the genuine interpretation of the evangelic history I " 
Some, indeed, do not hesitate to say that Strauss himself 
never believed these absurdities ; and they say so in compas- 
sion to his understanding. They aiKrm that he said these 
things merely to cover his infidelity. They say that one so 
acute could not really believe such nonsense ; or that, if he 
did, he must be thought acute no more. But if they thus 
save his understanding, it is at the expense of his honesty. 
It would prove, not only that Dr. Strauss is critical, and not 
seldom hypercritical, but also hypocritical. It must be con- 
fessed, however, that the flagitious manner in which, at 
the conclusion of his book, he has discussed the question, 
whether a man, in his own predicament, may not occupy the 
place of a Christian preacher and pastor to a congregation of 
oidmary Christians, taking care not to let them penetrate his 
diiguLse, gives loo much ref^on for the imputation. It is 
awkward, certainly, when a man will so act as to give to the 
world only the alternative of inferring that ho has either lost 
his wits, or lost his infegrily.* 

But whether it be the Rationalism of Paulus, or the Ra- 
tionalism of Strauss, — whether that which declares all (hat 
is supernatural in Christianity (forming the bulk of its history) 
to he illusion, or that which declares it myth, — the conclu- 
sions can be made out only by a system of interpretation, 
which can be compared to nothing but the wildest dreams and 
allegorical systems of some of the early Fathers ; t while the 

tifinit)', founded on the H^edlan philosophy. Foe a falter, we davo not 
say a more intelbgibie, account of it, in Slrauss'a own words, and the 
metaphysical myalenes on which it depands, the reader may consult 
Dr. Beard's translation, — pp. 41, 45 of his Essay, entitled "Strauss, 
Hegel, and then Opinions." 

" See Appendix Ho I 

I Of the mode of accounting foi the supernatural occurrences in the 
Scriptures by Ibe illusion produced by mistaken natural phenomena 
(perhaps the moit stupidly jejnne of all the theories ever projected by 
man), Quiiiut floiuenth siib The pon which wrote the Provincial 
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rcsulls themselves are either those elementary principles of 
ethics for which there was no need to invoke a revelation at 
all, or some mystico- metaphysical philosophy, espressed in 
language as unintelligible as the veriest gibberish of the Al- 
exandrian PJatonisls. In fact, by such exegesis and by such 
philosophy, any thing may be made out of aoy thing ; and 
the most fantastical data be compelled to yield equally fan- 
tastical conclusions. 

But the first and most natural question to ask is obviously 
this : " How any mortal can pretend to extract any thing cer- 
tain, much more divine, from records, the great bulk of 
which he has reduced to pure frauds, illusions, or legends, — 
and the great bulk of the remainder to an absolute uncer- 
tainty of how little is true, and how much false f * Surely 
it would need nothing less than a new revelation to reveal 
this sweeping restriction of the old ; and we should even 
then be left in an ecstasy of astonishment, — first, that the 
whole significance of it should have been veiled in frauds, il- 
lusions, or fictions; secondly, that its true meaning should 
have been hidden from the world for eighteen hundred years 

Letters wonld be necessary to lay bare (he straage consequences of tliis 
theology. Accori^ing to its conclosion, the tree of good and evil was 
nothing but a venomous plant, probeibly a maacbineal tree, under which 
our first parents fell asleep. The shining face of Moses on the heights 
of Mount Sinai was the natural result of electricity ; the vision of 
Zachariahwas eS'ected by the smoke of the chandeliers in the temple ; 
the Magian kings, with their offerings of myiTb, of gold, and of Ineense, 
Mere three wandering merchants, wtio brought some glittering tinsel to 
the Child of Betlilehem; the star which went before tlieni, a servant 
bearing a flambeau ; the angels in the scene of the temptation, a carv 
van traversing the desert, laden with provisions ; the two angels in the 
tomb, clothed in white linen, an illusion caused by a linen garment; the 
Trans Bgnra^on, a storm." Who would not sooner be an old-fashioned 
infidel than such a doting and maundering rationalist? 

" Daub naively enough declares, that " if you except all that relates 
to angels, demons, and miracles, there is scarcely taiy mytliology in the 
Gospel." An exception which reminds one of the Irish prelate, who, on 
reading " Gulliver's Travels," remarked that there were some tilings in 
that book which lie could not think Inie. 
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after ila divh 1 h dl h 1 1 1 e re- 

vealed at last h h d d I on to 

reveal them, h Egjp Ik f 1 11 g rico- 

metaphysico-mj 1 g d 1 f 1 f the 

most obscure d pi \\y d d by 

man ; and la ly h II h p fl bl give 

us, after all, 'y 1 y f m gm 1 pi loso- 

phy L for of BI g 1 I 1 11m 1 truth 

be said, that h d Id gl Icnoio 

that he knows 1 g k h H g 1 knew 

Whether, then, we regard the original compilers of the 
evangelic records as inventing all that Paulus or Strauss re- 
jects, or sincerely believing their own delusions ; or hold that 
their statements have been artfully corrupted or unconscious- 
ly disguised, till Christ and his Apostles are as effectually 
transformed and travestied as such dreamers are pleased to im- 
agine, with what consistency can we believe any thuig certain 
amidst so many acknowledged fictions inseparably incorpo- 
rated with it ? If A has told B truth once and falsehood fifty 
times (wittiagiy or unwittingly), what can induce B lo believe 
thai he has any reason to believe A in that only time in 
which he does believe him, unless he knows the same ti-ulh 
1 y d q dp I f A If h ch he is not in 

d 1 d 1 11 SI Id h once acknowl- 

dfj h f 1 y mp d y ertain historic 

f h ^ y <'"<' ^ ^^'^ intelligible 

bsc f d h f hich are to be 

J ) f b d fi O why should we 

f ly f 1 f gl 11 the whole is a 

fi F Ij to 1 f historic fact 

hhl mnii 1 b lya matter of 

the most trivial importance whether we regai-d the whole Bi- 
ble as absolute fiction or not. Whether an obscure Galilean 
teacher, who taught a moral system which may have been as 
good (we can never hioio from such corrupt documents that 
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it was as good) as that of Confucius, or Zoroaster, ever lived 
or not ; and wlieiher we are to add another name to those 
wlio have enunciated the elementary truths of ethics, is real- 
ly of very little moment. Upon their principles we caa 
clearly know nothing ahout him, except that he is the centre 
of a vast mass of fictions, the invisible nucleus of a huge 
conglomerate of myths. A thousand times more, therefore, 
do we respect those, as both more honest and more logical, 
who on similar (n'ound'j openly reject Christianity altogether ■ 
dh dhNT andpkf ly 

h y Id f H II J VI jE d 



my ! I h I ! g fid 

f hdlibolgh iJ hbl 

f Th C fid 1 1 d h 

fi 1 bo d I fi h 

h d h re 1 I asJ m 

as— Ihlfbghddf h Idf 

ipl h 1 1 J rs y h I bsc J l* PP 'y 

lost agam the moment it is discovered, in the mfiniCely deep- 
er darkness of the philosophy of Hegel and Sti'auss ; who in 
vain endeavor to gasp out, in articulate language, the siiil la- 
tent myslery of the Gospel! Hegel, iti his last hours, is 
said to have said, — and if he did not say, he ought to have 
said, — Alas ! there is but one man in all Germany who un- 
dei-stands my doctrine, — and he does not understand it 1 
And yet, by his account, Hegelianism and Christianity, 
" in tiieir highest results," [language, as usual, felicitously 
obscure,] "are one" Both therefore are, alas! now for 
ever lost. 

That great problpm, lo ac ount foi the origin and estab- 
lishment of ChiLstianity in the woild with a denial at the 
same lime of its ra nculous pietensions, — a problem, the 
fair solution of which is obiiously incumbent on infidelity, — 
has necessitated the most giatuitous and even confradictory- 
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hypotheses, and may safely be said still to present as hard a 
knot as ever. Tlie favorite hypothesis, recently, has been 
that of Strauss, — frequently reniodified and readjusted, in- 
deed, by himself, — that Christianity is a myth, or collection 
of myths ; that is, a conglomerate (as geologists would say) 
of a very slender portion of facts and truth, wilh an enormous 
accretion of undesigned fiction, fable, and superstitions ; grad- 
ually framed and insensibly received, like the mythologies of 
Greece and Rome, or the ancient systems of Hindoo theolo- 
gy. It is true, indeed, that the particular crilical arguments, 
the alleged historic discrepancies, and so forth, on which this 
author founds his conclusions, are, for the most part, not orig- 
inal ; most of them having been insisted on before, botli in 
Germany and more especially in our own country, during the 
Deistical controversies of the preceding century. His idea 
of myths, however, may be supposed original ; and he is very 
welcome to it. For of all the attempted solutions of the 
great problem, this will be hereafter regarded as, perhaps, 
the most untenable. Gibbon, in solving the same problem, 
and starling in fact from the same axioms, — for he loo en- 
deavored to account for the intractable phenomenon from 
natural causes alone, — assigned as one cause, the reputation 
of working miracles, the reality of which he denied ; but he 
was far too cautious to decide whether the original founders 
of Christianity had pretended to work miracles, and had been 
enabled to cheat the world into the belief of them, or wheth- 
er the world had been pleased universally to cheat itself info 
that belief. He was far too wise to tie himself to the proof, 
that in the most enlightened period of the world's history, — 
amidst the strongest contrarieties of national and religion.'! 
feeling, — amidst the bitterest bigotry of millions in behalf of 
what was old, and the bitterest contempt of millions for all that 
was new, — amidst ihe opposing forces of ignorance and preju- 
dice on the one hand and philosophy and scepticism on the oth- 
er, — amidst all the persecutions which attested and proved 
those hostile feelings on the part of the bulk of mankind, — 
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and, above all, in the short apace of thirty or forty years (which 
is all that Dr. Strauss allows himself), — Christianity could be 
thus deposited, like the mythologies of Greece or Rome ! 
These, Gibbon well knew, were very gradual and silent for- 
mations ; originating in the midsl of a remote antiquity and an 
uohistoric age, during the very infancy and barbarism of the 
races which adopted them, and confined, bo it remembered, 
to those races alone ; he knew that they display, instead of 
the exquisite and symmetrical beauty of Christianity, those 
manifest signs of gradual accretion which were fairly to be 
expected ; in the vavieUes of the deposited or irrupted sub- 
stances, — in the diffracted appearance of various parts, — 
in the very weather-stains, so to speak, which mark the whole 

That the prodigious aggregate of miracles, which the 
New Testament asserts, would, if fabulous, pass unchallenged, 
elude all detection, and baffle all scepticism, — collect in the 
course of a few years energetic and zealous aasertors of 
their reality, in the heart of every civilized and almost every 
barbarous community, and in the course of three centuries 
change the face of the world, and destroy every other mytk 
which fairly came in contact with it, — who hut Strauss can 
believe ? Was there no Dr. Strauss in those days f None 
to question and delect, as the process went on, the utter base- 
lessness of those legends ? Was all the world doting, — was 
even the persecuting world asleep ? Were all mankind re- 
solved on befooling themselves .' Are men wont thus quietly 
to admit miraculous pretensions, whether they be prejudiced 
votaries of another system, or sceptics as to ail } No : wheth- 
er we consider the age, the country, the men assigned for 
the origin of these myths, we see the futility of the theory. 
It does not account even for their origination, much less for 
their success. We see that, if any mythology could in such 
an age have germinated at all, it must have been one very 
different from Christianity ; whether we consider the sort of 
Messiah the Jews expected, or the hatred of all Jewish Mes- 
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siahg which the Gentiles could not but have felt. The Christ 
offered them, ao far from being welcome, was to the one a 
"stumbling-block" and to the other " foolishness." 

Let us suppose a parallel myth, — if so we may abuse the 
name. Let us suppose the son of some Canadian carpenter 
aspiring to he a moral teacher, but neither working nor pre- 
tending to work miracles ; as much hated by his countrymen 
as Jesus Christ was hated by his, and both he and his country- 
men as much hated by all the civilized world beside, as were 
Jesus Christ and the Jews : let us further suppose him forbid- 
ding his followera the use of all force in propagating his doc- 
trines, and then let us calctilate the probability of an unnoticed 
and accidental deposit, in thirty short yeara, of a prodigious 
accumulation, about these simple facts, of supernatural but 
universally accredited fables ; these legends escaping detection 
or suspicion as they accumulated, and suddenly laying hold in 
a very little time of myriads of votaries in all parts of both 
worlds, and in three centuries uprooting and destroying Chris- 
tianity and all opposing systems ! How long will it be before 
the Swedenborgiao, or the Mormonite, or any such pi'etenders, 
will have similar success ? Have there not been a thousand 
such, and has any one of ihem had the slightest chance against 
systems in possession, — against the strongly rooted prejudices 
of ignorance and the Argus-eyed investigations of scepticism ? 
But these prejudices of ignorance and this vigilance of scep- 
ticism were both opposed to the pretensions of Christianity ; 
nor can any oneexample of at all similar and sudden success be 
alleged, except in (he case of Mahomet ; and to that the answer 
is brief. The history of Mahomet is the history of a conquer- 
or, — and his logic was the logic of the sword. 

In spite of the theory of Strauss, therefore, not less than 
that of Gibbon, the old and ever-recurring difficulty of giving 
a rational account of the origin and establishment of Chris- 
tianity still presents itself for solution to the infidel, as it al- 
ways has done, and, we venture fo say, always will do. It 
is an insoluble phenomenon, except by the admission of the 
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facts of the New Teatainent. " The miracles," says Butler, 
" are a satisfactory account of the events, of which no oilier 
salisfactory account can be given : nor any account at all, 
but what is imaginary merely and invented," 

In the mean time, the different theories of unhollef mutually 
refute one another ; and we may plead the authority of one 
against the authority of another. Those who believe Strauss 
believe both the theory of imposture and the theory of illusion 
improbable ; and those who believe in the theory of imposture 
believe the theory of myths improbable. And both parties, 
we arc glad to think, arc quite right ia the judgment they 
form of one another. 

But what must strike every one who reflects as the most 
surprising thing in Dr. Strauss is, that, with the postulatum 
with which he sets out, and which he modestly takes for 
granted as too evident to need proof, he should have thought 
it worth while to write two bulky volumes of minute criticism 
on the subject A miracle ho declares to be an absurdity, 
a contradiction an impossibility. If we believed this, we 
should deem a very concise enthymem (after having proved 
that postulatum though) all that was necessary to construct 
on the subject A miracle cannot be true ; ergo, Chris- 
tianity, which in the only records by which we know any 
thing about it avows its absolute dependence upon miracles, 
must be false * 

It is a modificaUon of one or otlier of these monstrous forms 
of unbeltPvmg belief and Christian infidelity, that Mr. Foxton, 
late of Otfoid, has adopted in his " Popular Christianity " ; 
as perhaps aKo Mr Froude in his " Nemesis." It is not very 
easy, indeed, to say what Mr. Foxton positively believes ; 
having, in common with his German prototypes, a greater fa- 
cility of telling US what iie does not believe, and of wrapping 
up what he does believe in a most impregnable mysticism. 
He certainly rejects, however, all that which, when rejected 

" Tor some further remarks on Dr. Straosa's work, see AppeniIis,No.I. 
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a century ago, left, in the estimate of every one, an infidel 
in puris natvraJihts Like his German acquaintances, he 
accepts the infidel paradoxes, — only, like them, he will atill be 
a Christian He believes, with Strauss, that a miracle is an 
impossibility and contradictioD, — " incredible per se." As 
to the mspiiation of Christ, he regards it as, in its nature, 
tbe same ai that of Zoroaster, Coofucius, Mahomet, Plato, 
Luther and Wickhffe — a curious as'Jortraent of "heroic 
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ments, in difTerent degrees, of the same spirit." | " We find," 
he says, " both in the writers and the records of Scripture, 
every evidence of human infirmity that can possibly be con- 
ceived ; and yet we are to believe that God himself specially 
inspired them with false philosophy, vicious logic, and bad 
grammar ! " § He denies the originality both of the Chris- 
tian ethics (which, he says, are a gross plagiarism from 
Plato), as also in great part of the system of Christian doc- 
trine. II Nevertheless, it would be quite a mistake, it seems, 

* Pp. 62, 63. 1 P. 72. i P. 77. i P. 74. 

II Pp. 51-60. Waaro hardlj likely to yield to Mr. Foxton in one 
love of Plato, for whom we have expressed, and that roiy recently (April, 
184S), no stinted adtniratjon: and what we have there athrmed we are 
by no means disposed to retract, — that no ancient anthov has approached, 
in the expression of ethieid truth, so near to the tnaxims, and some- 
times the very expreaaiona, of the Gospel. NevertheicBS, wo as strangly 
artiroi, that he who coMiasls (whatever the occasional sublimitj of ck- 
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to suppose that Mr. Foxton is no Christian ! He is, on the 
contrary, among the very few who can tell us what Christianity 
really is, and who can separate the falsehoods and the raytlis 



proasion) the faltering nod often eceptical lone of Plato on religious sub- 
jects with tlie uniformity and decision of the Evangelical Bjsleni, — his 
dark notions in relation to God (candidly confessed) with the glorious rec- 
ognition of him in the Gospel aa "our Father," — his utterly absurd appli- 
cation of bis general principles of morals, in his most Utopian of all Ee- 
pBblica, with the brosd, plain, social ethics of ChriEtlanity, — the tone of 
moomful familiarity (whatever his personal immunity) in which he too 
often speaks of the saddest poUnljons that ever degraded humanity, with 
the spotless purity of Iho Chrisdan rule of life, — the hesitating, specula- 
tive tone of the Master of the Acadoiny with the decifuon and miyesty of 
Him who " spake with antbority, aud not as the Scribes," whether Greek 
or Jewish, — the metaphysical and abstract character of Plato's reason- 
ings with the severely practical character of Christ's, — the feebleness of 
the motives supplied by the abstractions of the one, and the intensity of 
those supplied by the other, — the adaptation of the one to the intelligent 
only, and the adaptation of the other to universal humanity, — tlie vojy 
manner of Plato, his gorgeous style, at least in those elevated portions of 
his works in which he reaches the moral sublicie, with the still more im- 
pressive simplicity of the Great Teacher, — must surely see in the con- 
trast every indication, to say noihing of the utter gratuitousness (histori- 
cally) of the contrary hypothesis, that the sublime ethics of the Gospel, 
whe^er we regard substance, or manner, or tone, or style, are no pla- 
^arism from Plato. As for the man who can bold such a notion, he 
must certainly be very ignorant either of Plato or of Christ. As the best 
apology for Mr. Toxton's offensive folly, perhaps it may be charitably 
hoped that he is nearly ignorant of both. From his exclusive dependence 
on tlie antiquated production of the undiscriminating and enthusiastic 
Dacier, one might conjecture that Mr. Foxton's Platonic studies lie prin- 
cipally there; while Tindal's "Christianity as old astiie creation" might 
be the source of his Theology. — Bqtially absurd is the attempt to iden- 
tify the metaphysical dreams of Plato wilh the doctrinal system of the 
Gospel, though it is quite true, that, long finhsequent to Christ, the Pla- 
tonizing Christians tried to accommodate the speculations of the sage 
they loved to the doctrines of a still greater master. It may be said, per- 
haps, that a Chiistian is no competent judge of the superiority of the 
etliics of Christ to those of Plato. He may content himself with saying 
that Pl^o never extorted from his friends sti'onger eulogies than Christ 
has often estorted from his enemies. 
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which lia\e so ling (i>igii'-t.J t Hl even talks most spirit- 
ually and wilh an edifying onctton Ho tells us ; " ' God was,' 
indeed, *■ m Christ, rtcjnciling the world unto^'himself.' 
And hut httle dpduction nbcd bo made from the rapturous 
language of Paul who tells us that ' in him dwelt all the ful- 
ness of tlie (-rodhead bodily ' • I concede to Christ " {gen- 
erous admisaion 1) "the highest inspiration hitherto granted 
to the prophets of God," — Mahomet, it appears, aad Zoroas- 
ter, and Confucius, having also stat es h s truly catholic 
Panthojn " The po'^ tion of CI st he tells us in another 
place is"siraplj that of the foremos man al the world," 
though he " soars inr abo^e ' all p c p I es and powers,' 

— al)o\e all philosophies hiikeito k o vn — love all creeds 
Ai(fte(io propagiited in hisnime — the rue Christian doc- 
trine, after having been hid from ages and generations, being 
reserved to be disclosed, we presume, by Mr. Foxton. His 
spiritualism, is usual with the whole school of our new Chris- 
tian intidels, is, of course, etqms tely leiined, — but, unhap- 
pily, ^ery vague He is full of laik about " a deep insight," 

— a " faith not in dead histories, but m living realities, — a 
j-evelation to our innermost na e lie e see ie 
says, " looking deep into causes c e Isleatlesn 
pie wisdom of God The secre hi non es of a e b a e 
on his eat, and hfr fair ptoport o s eveal hen el cs o h s 
eye. Ho has i deep fa th iti the ru 1 of t od + Tl e n 
spired min s one whose outward 1 fe de e all ad ance 
from the light withm h m He alk h ough o j pla es 
by the light of his own soul, and s u nbl o No 1 un a 
motive is pieaenl to such a mmd s b ^,h e la n — 
nolo^e of praise, — no desire off ne — n aflec on no 
passion, mingles with the divine affia us wh 1 pa s o e 
without ruffling the «oul "J A d a g ea ay ne ph ases 
ofthesamt k nd, equally inn«- n of 11 n e n^ 

It is imizing and amusing to see 1 1 a ea e M I 

* P. 95, t P. 146. J P. 44, 
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ton decides poinls which have filled folios of controversy. 
" In the teaching of Christ himself, there is not the slightest 
allusion to the modem evangehcal notion of an atonement." 
"The diversities of 'gifts' to which Paul alludes (1 Cor. 
sii.) are nothing more than those different ' gifts ' which, 
in common parlance, we attribute to the various tempers and 
talents of men." * " It is, however, after all, absurd to sup- 
pose that the miracles of the Scriptures are subjects of actual 
behef, either to the vulgar or the learoecl." t What an easy 
time of it must such a coofrovertist have ! 

He thinks it possible, too, that Christ, though nothing 
more tlian an ordinary man, may really have " thougbt himself 
divine," without being liable to the charge of a visionary self- 
idolatry, or blasphemy, — as hitherto supposed by every body, 
Trinitarian or Unitarian, escept Mr. Foxton, He accounts 
for it by the " wild sublimity of human emotion, when the rapt 
spirit first feels the throbbiogs of the divine afflatus," &.c., &.c. 
A singular afflatus which teaches a man to usurp the name 
and prerogatives of Deity, and a strange " inspiration " which 
inspires him with so profound an ignorance of his own nature I 
This interpretation, we believe, is peculiarly Mr. Foxton's own. 

The way in which he disposes of the miracles is essenhal 
ly that of an undisc rim mating unphilosophic m nd Theie 
have been, he tells us in eftect, so many false miricles, six 
pei-shtioos atones of witches, conjuiors, ghosts, hohgobl as, 
of cuies by loyal touch, and the like, — and fkmefore tlie 
S(,iiptuie miiacles -ue false' Whj, who denies thdt there 
h'ive been plenty of false mincle''' And theie ha\e been 
is manj talse religions It. theie, theretoie, none true > The 
proper business in eveij "uch case is to ex'imine f iirly the 
evidence, and not to generalize aftei this absurd fashion 
Olherw^e we shall nevei believe anything for there is hard 
ly one truth that ha= not its hdf scoie of audio ous co n 
terfeils. 

Still our author is arausingly perplexed, like a.11 the rest of 

" P. tiT. t r. 104. 
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the iiifidol world, how to get rid of llie miracles, — whether 
on ihc principle of fraud, or fiction, or illusion. He thinks 
there would he "a greit accession to the ranks of reason and 
common sense by disproving the rea?(iy of the muacli-s, with 
out damaging the veracity oi honesty of the "Jimple, e-irnest, 
and enthusiastic writers by whom they are recorded " , aod 
complains of the coarse and undiscnmmaling criticism of 
most of the French and Engli'.h Deists, who e\pKin the mir 
acles "on the supposition of the gro^est fraud icting on the 
grossest credulity." But he soon hnds that the materials for 
such a compromise aie utterlj intractabfe He thinks thit 
the German Ralionahsta \iv,e depended too much on some 
"single hypothesis, which often ptoses to be insufficient to 
meet the great variety of condil ons and cncumstaace'. with 
which the miracles have been handed dcwii to us " Very 
true; hut what remed\ ? "We find one Geimin wiiter 
endeavoriag to explain awaj tht miracles on the mystical 
(mythical) theory ; and another riding into the arena of contro- 
versy on the miserable hohby-horsc of ' clairvoyance ' or 
' mesmerism ' ; each of these, and a host of others of the same 
class, rejecting whatever light is thrown on the question by 
all the theories together." Mr. Foxton therefore proposes, 
with great and gratuitous liberality, to heap all these theories 
together, and to take them as they are wanted ; not withhold- 
ing any of the wonders of modern science — even, as would 
seem, the possible knowledge of " chloroform " * — from the 
propagators of Christianity ! 

But, alas ! the phenomena are stil! intractable. The stub- 
born " Book," in its very structure, baffles all such efforts to 
explam it awiy , it is willing to be rejected, if it so pleases 
men, but it guards itself from being thus made a fool of. 
For who can fail to see that neither all nor any considerable 
part of the multifarious miracles of the New Testament can 
be expla ncd by any such gratuitous extension of ingenious 

" Pp. 8G, »1. 
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fancies ; and ihat if they could be so explained, it would be 
still impossible to exculpalo the men who need such explana- 
tions from the charge of perpetrating the grossest frauds ! 
Yet our logical ostrich, who can digest all these stones, pre- 
sumptuously declares a miracle an impossiiility, and the very 
notion of it a contradiction.* 

There are no doubt some minds amongst us, whose power 
we admit, and whose perversion of power we lament, who 
have bewildered themselves by really deep meditation on 
inexplicable mysteries ; who demand certainty where certain- 
ty is not given to man, or demand for truths which are estab- 
lished by sufficient evidence, other evidence than those truths 
will admit. We can even painfully sympathize in that ordeal 
of doubt to which such minds are peculiarly exposed, — with 
their Titanic struggles against the still mightier power of 
Him who has said to the turbulent intellect of man, as well 
as to the stormy ocean, " Hitherto shall thou come, hut no 
further ; and here shall thy proud waves be staid." We 
cannot wish better to any such agitated mind than that it may 
listen to those potent and majestic words, " Peace, be 
still ! " uttered by the voice of Him who so suddenly hushed 
the billows of the Galilean lake. 

But we are at the same time fully convinced that in our 
day there are thousands of youths who are falling info the 
same errors and perils from sheer vanity and affectation ; 
who admire most what they least undeistand, and adopt all 

" Mr. Foxtan denies that men, in Palej's "Eingle case, in which he 
tries the general theorem," u-oidd believe the miracle ; but he finds U con- 
venient 10 leave out the most significant circurastanceB on which Paley 
makes the validity of the testimony Uy depend, instead of stating them 
fairly in Paiey's own words. Tet that the sceptics (if snch there eonld 
be) must be the merest fi-action of the species, Mr. FoKton himself imme- 
diately proceeds to prove, by showing (what is andeniably the case) that 
almost all mifnkind rendily receive mimcnlous occurrences on far lower 
evidence than Paley's common sense ivoulrt require them to demand. 
Surely he must he related to the Irishman who placed his ladder against 
the bough he was cutting off. 
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lliL obicurilics and pirado\es they sfuinble upon, as a cheap 
path to a rcpiitition for profuodity who awkwirdly imilite 
the tniDnei and reta I the phras s ot 1 e e 1 ey dj 
and, as usual ui such cases, exa^ge e o ca a e he 
lea^it agieeible eccpntucitiPi \^ e lo II 1 k ha so e 
of these moie poweiful muids he by h He shaiied 

of that ragged legiment of n os &1 11 ! 1 e s an 1 ob 
scuie writers aud talkers, who a p esen nfes ou 1 era e 
and whose paiiothke repeti on of her own e eo vped 
phraseology, mingled with so Tie a ba ous f s o of 1 alf 
Anglicized Gieiman, threitens ofom sodosa a 
ever polluted the stream of iho gh o d fi ed 1 e p u y 
of language Happily , it is n 1 ke y o be no e han a 
passing fashion , but «till it la a verj unpleasant fashion while 
It lasts As in Johnsons day eiery young writer, imitated 
as well a& he could the poiideious diction and everlasting 
antitheses of the giPit d ctitoi , is in Byron's day there 
were thousands to whom the world " was a blank " at twenty 
or Ehele^bouts, and of whose "ddrk imaginings," as Macau- 
lay saj 3, the waste was piodigious , so now there are hun- 
dreds of dilettanti pantheists, mystics, and sceptics, to whom 
every thing is a " sham," an " unreality " ; who tell us that 
the world stands in need of a gieat " prophet," a " seer," a 
t ue pr est 1 large so 1 a god 1 ke soul * — who 
shall 1 ve nto the dep Is f the hu an consc ous ess 
a 1 wl e ut e ances si all ouse he human m n 1 f om 
t! e chei s and frauds wh ch have 1 therto every vl e e 
praci sed on ts s mpl c ty They tell us m relat o to ph 
losopl 3 rel g on id esj ec illy n rela on to CI sn y 
tl at all thit 1 It. been bel e ed bj i a k \ his been hel e el 

&eo II Poiton s las chap a ; uss T on one exr e s o i. 
o e wo M alo ost rong ne that om an ho h nself asp ed to be f not 
the Mess a] nt least tl e Elia of th s new A spensat on We fei 
tow er that tl is ox la nant s wn Id reve se tl e B p t s pvocia 
mation, and would cry, "The straight shall bp imiie owJed, and the 
piam places reiiji-A." 
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only on "empirical" groimda and thit the old answers to 
difficulties will do no longer They ^hnke then f&ge heads 
Bt such men as Clarke, Palev, Butlei, and declare ihat such 
arguments as theirs will not tati'.fv them Wp are glad to 
admit that all this vague pretension is now but raiely dis 
played in conjunction with the scunilous spirit of that eldei 
unbelief against which the long seues ot Bntnh apologists 
for Christianity arose between 1700 and 1750; bul there is 
often in it an arrogance as real, though not in so offensive a 
form. Sometimes the spirit of unbelief even assumes an 
air of sentimental regret at its own inconvenient profundity. 
Many a worthy youth tells us he almost wishes he could be- 
lieve. He admires, of all things, the " moral grandeur," 
the " ethical beauty," of many parts of Christianity ; he con- 
descends to patronize Jesus Christ, though he believes that 
the great mass of words and actions, by which alone we 
know any thing about him, are sheer fictions or legends ; he 
believes — gratuitously enough in this instance, for he has 
no ground for it — that Jesus Christ was a very " great man," 
worthy of comparison at least with Mahomet, Luther, Napo- 
leon, and " other heroes " ; he even admits the happiness of 
a simple, childlike faith in the puerilities of Christianity, — 
it produces such content of mind 1 But, alas ! he cannot 
believe, — his intellect is not satisfied, — he has revolved 
the matter too profoundly to be thus taken in ; he must, he 
supposes, (and our beardless philosopher sighs as he says it,) 
bear the penalty of a too restless intellect, and a too specu- 
lative genius ; he knows all the usual arguments which sat- 
isSed Pascal, Butler, Bacon, Leibnitz ; but they will do no 
longer ; more radical, more tremendous difficulties have sug- 
gested themselves, " from the depths of philosophy," and far 
difFereat answers are required now ' • 



* It may be faared that ir 
to the danger of falling into 
belief, and especially into 
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This is easily said, and we know is often said, and loudly. 
But the justice wilh which it is said is another matter; for 

meditating in the clondj regions of German philosophy, on difficulties 
which wonld seem beyond the limits of hnman reason, but which that 
philosophy too ofteu promises to solve, — with what success we may see 
from the rapid anccession and impenetrable obscnricies of its various 
systems. Alas ! when will men learn that one of the highest achieve- 
ments of philosophy is to know when it is vain to philosophize 1 When 
the obscure principles of those most uncouth philosophies, expressed, 
we verily believe, in the darkest language ever used by cirilized man, 
are apjilied to the solution of the problems of theology and ethics, no 
wonder that the natural consequence, as well as just retribution, of such 
temerity is a plunge into tenfold night. Systems of German philosophy 
may perliaps be advantageously studied by those who are mature 
enough to study (hem ; but that they have an incomparable power of 
uttoxicalmg the intellect of the jonng aspiiaiit to their mysteries is, we 
think, undeniable. They are producing this effect jnst now in a multi- 
tude of oar juveniles, who are beclouding themselves in Ae vain at- 
tempt to comprehend ill-trauslated fragments of ill-understood philoso- 
phies, (exeented in a sort of Anglicized- Germ an, or Gennanized-Euglish, 
we know not which to call it, but certainly neither German nor Eng- 
lish,) from the perusal of which they carry away nothing but some very 
obscure terms, on which they themselves have superinduced a very 
vague meaning. These terms you in vain implore them to define ; or, 
if they doiine them, they define them in terms which as much need defi- 
nition. Heartily do we wish that Socrates would reappear amongst us, 
to exercise his accoucheur's art on these hapless Theietetuses and Me- 

Many such youths might, no doubt, reply at first to the sarcastic que- 
rist, (who might gently complain of a slight clondiness in their specnla- 
tions,) that the truths tbey uttered were too profonnd for ordinary rea- 
Boners. We may easily imagine how Socrates would have dealt with 
such assumptions. His reply would be rather more severe tlian that of 
Mackintosh to Coleridge, in a somewhat similar case ; namely, that if a 
noljon cannot he made clear tj} persons who have spent the better part 
of their days in revolving the difficulties of metaphysics and philosophy, 
and who are conscious tb h d tj f patience for the 

effort requisite t* nndersta d h m m ge d ubt whether the 

fault be not in the medin n han e' 

and, indeed, whether the ph oa pb be m 

thoughts on subjects on wh h m 
CBle. Socrates would ad( p hap g 
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when we can get these cloudy objectors to put down, not 
their vague assertions of profound difficuhies, uttered in the 

press, not to conceal, our thoughts ; and Uiat, if they cannot be comma- 
ni'cated, itivalnable ns tliey doubtless are, ive had better keep tliem to 
ourselves ; one thing it is clear he would do, — he woulfl insist on pre- 
cise definitions. Bat, in truth, it may be more thin surmised that the 
obscurities of which all complain, except those (and in our day the; are 
not a few) to whom obscurity is a recommendation, results from sntfer- 
ing the intellect to speculate in realms forbidden to its access ; of ven- 
turing into caverns of tremendous depth and tjaricness, with nothing bet- 
ter than onr own rushlight. Surely we have reason to snspect as much 
when some learned professor, after muttering his lo^cal incantations, 
and conjuring with his logical formuliK, surprises yon by saying, that he 
has disposed of the great mysteries of existence and the universe, and 
solved to your entire satisfac^on, in liis own curt way, the problems of 
the Absolvcb and the Infinite ! If the cai'dinal truths of phikiaophy 
and reli^on hitherto received are doomed to be imperilled by such spec- 
uladons, one feels strongly inclined to pray with the old Bomei'ic hero, 
— " that^ if they mast perish, it may be at least in daylight." 

We earnestly coonsel the yootMd reader to defer the study of German 
philosophy, — at least till lie has matured and disciplined his mind, and 
femiliariEed himself with the bpst models of what used to be onr boast, 
— English clearness of thought and expression. He will then learn to 

ask rigidly for definitions, and not rest sadsfterf — '' '-" 

no meaning. To the naturally venturous pertini 
sicians. few would be disposed to be more in 
From the time of Plato downwai-iis, — who t«ll 
thej " taste " of dialectics than they are readj 
body, " sparing neither father nor mother, scare 
mals," if they had but a voice to reply, — the; 

more from metaphysics than (except aa a (Kscip/i..-, ...__, — . .. ^ 

He elsewhere, still more hnmorously, describes the same trait. He com- 
pares them to young dogs, who are perpetnallj snapping at every thing 
about them ; — Qt/ioi yap <je oii XeXij^eVac, 5ri ol iifipaKiimoi, orav t6 
^patTOP 'KSyiov yfvavrat^ los irai^ta avrols icflra^pcoPrat, mi els avriXo- 
ylav )(p&ii.ei«n Kai fKftou/jiinji roil f^fkeyxomas airol SKKoas fke'YX'>''~ 
a-i , xaipovTec fio-ffep iTitvXaicia t^ iXxeiv re koi irwapdrrfiv Tovs n\t]- 
irlov aei. But we hope we shall not see om- metaphysical "puppies" 
amusing themselves, — as many "old dogs" amongst our neighbors 
(who ought to have tnown better) have done, — by tearing into tattel^3 
the saci'ed leaves of that volume, which contains what is better than all 
their philosophy. 
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obscure language they lovo, but a precise statement of their 
objections, we find Ihem either the very same with those 
which were quite as powerfully urged in the course of the 
deistical controversies of the last ceotury (the case with far 
the greater part), or else such as are of similar character, 
and susceptible of similar answers. We say not that the 
answers were always satisfactory, nor are now inquiring 
whether any of them were so ; we merely maintain that the 
objections in question are not tlie novelties they affect to be. 
It is necessary to remember this, in order to obviate an ad- 
vantage which the very vagueness of much modern opposi- 
tion to Christianity would obtain, from the notion that some 
prodigious arguments have been discovered, which the intel- 
lect of a Pascal or a Butler was not comprehensive enough 
to ai t c pate a d wh ch no Clarke or Pali y w luld have been 
logic an eno gl o refute. A^ e ifiirra w thoi t hesitation, 
that when the nc advocates of mfidehty descend from their 
a ry ele at on and s ate I e r objcc o s a ntelligible terms, 
lhe> are fo nd to he ost vl at ve ha e rep eoented them 
Indeed whe we ead miny of the j eculat ons of Geiman 

nfidel ty ve seem to be re| er s ng ma v of our own an 
thore of the la^t ce t r> It s as f ou ne ghbors had ira 
p rted o nanufa t res and after repack ng them, m novel 
lorti'^a d w h so ne add t o s of the own lad reshipped 
and sent tl em hack to s as new co mod ei. Hardly an 

n anct of d crppancy s me t oned n the Wolfenbiittel 
Fragmen s wh ch w 11 not be fo n i n the pages of our 
own de sis a ce tury ago and as ■il eady h nted, the vast 
major ty of Dr Stn ss s elibora e s r c u es 1 be found in 
tie sime sources In fact tho [,h far f on thinking it to 
our nal onal cred no b t tl se vho w I dive a little 
deepe than mos do o a 1 pp Ij fo got en portion of our 
Iterat re ( h h nale o se e o gh t. day, and created 
ve -y s pe fluo s terro -s for the fate of Chr s a ty,) can have 
any dea of the e en to vh h he mode a forms of un- 
b ef C e n^nv — o tar as to nded o any jtoailivo 
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either as to all which it may be worthy of the Supreme Mind 
to rcvoal,* or how far a portion of an imperfectly developed 
system may harmonize with the whole ; and perhaps on many 
points we never can be competent judges, unless we can 
cease to he finite. The objections to the evidence itself sre, 
as the same great author observes, " well worthy of the full- 
est attention," The a priori objection to miracles has been 
already briefly touched. If that objection be valid, it is vain 
to argue further ; but if not, the remaining objections must be 
powerful enougi ral' I ' f h ' 

dence, and, in f p f f rad — 

not on this or th p f I I d I — b 

auch as shake f d f h h d f 

dence. It will d H p 

cy in the bistorj f H ! I k as h h 

of Mark or Job f 

First, such dp f f d I i 

to be appareo d 1 — fdd kgf 

granted that th m d y 

writers, which, f I 1 1 I b h 

their statements Tl p ss bl I d d 

readily enough in the case of many seeming discrepancies of 
other historians ; but it is a benefit which men are slow to 
extend to the sacred narratives. There the objector is always 
apt to take it for granted that the discrepancy is real ; though 
it may be easy to suppose a case (and a possible case is 

■ For some furdier romai-ks on this subject, see Appendix, No. 11. 
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quite sufficient for the purpose) which would neutralize the 
objection. Of this perverseness (we can call it by no ottier 
name) the examples are perpetual in the critical tortures to 
which Strauss has subjected the sacred historians.* It may 

" The reader may see some striking instances of his disposition gra- 
tnitoiisly to take the luorse sense, in Beard's " Voices of tJie Church." 
Tholuck truly observes, too, in his strictures on Stranas, " We know how 
frequently the loss of a few words in one ancient author would be suffi- 
cient to cast an inexplicable obscurity over another." The same writer 
well observes, that there never was an historian who, if treated on the 
prindples of crilidsm which his countryman has applied to the Evange- 

Ijs IB, might not be proved a mere mytliogi'apher. "It is plain," 

says he, "that if absolute agreement among historians" — and, still 
more, absolute apparent agreement — "be uecessaiy to assure na that 
we possess in their writings credible history, we must renounce all pre- 
tence to an; such possession." The translations from Quinet, Coqnere), 
and Tholack are all, in ditFerent ways, well worth reading. The last truly 
says ; " Stranss came to the stndy of the Evangelical history with the 
foregone conclusion that ' miracles are impossible ' ; and where an in- 
vestigator brings with him an absolute conviction of the guilt of the ac- 
cused to the examination of his case, vie know how even the most inno- 
cent may be imphcated and condemned out of his own month." In fact, 
so strong and various are the proofs of truth and reality in the history of 
the New Testament, that none would ever have snapecled the veracity of 
the writers, or tried to disprove it, except foe the above foregone coneln- 
sion, — "that miracles are impossible." We also recommend to the 
reader an ingenious brochure included in the " Voices of the Church, in 
Beply t« Strauss," constructed on the same principle with Whatelj's ad- 
mirable "Historic Doubts"; namdy, "The Fallacy of the Mythical 
Theory of Dr. Strauss, illustrated from the History of Martin Luther^ 
and from actual Mohammedan Myths of the Life of Jesus." What a 
sutgect for the same play of ingenuity would be Dean Swift! The date 
and place of his birth disputed, — whether he was an Englishman or an 
Irishman, — his incomprehensible relations to Stella and Vanessa, utterly 
incomprehensible on any hypothesis, — his alleged seduction of one, of 
both, of neither, — his marriage with Stella affirmed, disputed, and still 
wholly unsettled, — the numberiess other incidents in his life full of con- 
tradiction and mystery, — and, not least, the eccentricities and inconsis- 
tencies of hia whole character and conduct! Why, with a thousandth 
part of Doctor Strauss's assnmpdons, it would be easy to redace Swift to 
as fiibuloua a personage aa his own Lemuel Gulliver. (For further re- 
marks, see Appendix, Ko. I.) 
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be objecfecl, perlmps, that the gratuitous supposition of some 
uninentioned fact — which, if mentioned, would harmonize 
the apparently counter- statements of two historians — can- 
not be admitted, and is, in fact, a surrender of the argument. 
But to say so, is only to betray an utter ignorance of what the 
argument is. If an objection be founded on the alleged ab- 
solute contradiction of two statements, it is quite sufficient 
to show any (not: the real, but only a hypothetical and possi- 
ble) medium of reconciUog them ; and the objection is in all 
fairness dissolved ; and this would be fe!t by the honest logi- 
cian, even if we did not know of any such instances in point 
of fact. We do know, however, of many. Nothing is more 
common than to find, in the narration of two perfectly hon- 
est historians, — referring to the same events from difFcrent 
points of view, or for a different purpose, — the omission of 
a fact which gives a seeming contrariety to their statements; 
a contrariety which the mention of tlie omitted fact by a 
third writer instantly clears up.* Very forgetful of this have 

* Any apparmi discrepancy with either themselves ov profane hiBtoriana 
is nsnally sufficiant lo satisfy Dr, Strauss. He is ever ready to conclude 
that iJie discrepancy is Teal, and that the pro&ne historians are right. la 
addneing some striking instances of the minute accuracy of Luke, only 
revealed by obscure collateral evidence (historic or numismatic) disoov- 
ei'fld BincH, Tholuck remarks : " What an outcry would have heen made, 
bad not the epecions appearance of ecror been thoso bvialed 1 " " Luke 
culls Gallio proconsul of Acbaia : we should not hare expected it, since, 
though Achaia was originally a senatorial province, Tiberius bad 
changed it into an imperial one, and (he title of its governor, therefore, 
was procurator ; now a passage in Suetonius informs ns that Ciaudius 
had restored the province to the Senate." The same Evangelist calls Ser- 
gius Paulns governor of Cyprus ; jet we might have expected to find 
only a prtetor, since Cyprus was an imperiai province. In this case, 
again, says Tholuck, the correotnees of the historian has been remarka- 
bly attested. Coins, and later still a passage in Dion Casaius, have heen 
found, giving proof that Augusiusres tared the province to the Senate; 
and, as if to vindicate the Evangelist, the Roman historian adds: " Thus 
proconsuls began to be sent into that island also." — Tratia, from Tho- 
luck, pp. 21, 22. In the same manner coins have been found, proving he is 
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the advoca.tea of infidelity usually been ; nay, (as if they 
would make up in the number of objections what they want 
ia weight,) they have frequently availed themselves, not only 
of apparent contrarieties, but of mere incompleteness in the 
statements of two different writei's, on which to found a 
charge of contradiction. Thus, if one writer says that a cer- 
tain person was present at a given time or place, when 
another says that he and two more were there ; or that one 
man was cured of blindness, when another says that two 
were cured, — such a thing is often alleged as a contradic- 
tion ; whereas, in truth, it presents not even a difficulty, — 
unless one historian he bound to say, not only all that another 
says, but just so mtjch, and no more. Let such objections bo 
what they will, tinless they prove absolute contradictions in 
the narrative, they are as mere dust in the balance, compai-ed 
with the stupendous mass and variety of that evidence which 
confirms the substantial truth of Christianity. And even if 
they establish real contradictions, they "till amount, fi-r ipa 
sons we are about to stale, to no raore than dust in the b i! 
ance, unless they establish conlradicUons, not m immatttnl, 
but in vital points. The objections must be such as, if 
proved, leave the whole fabric of evidence in luins For, 

Secondly, we are fully disposed to coacede to the objector 
that there are, in the books of Scr [ tu e not only appa cnt 
but real discrepancies, — a po nt wh ch mii y of the ad o 
cates of Christianity are, indeed reluctant to al t but 
which, we think, no candid advocate w 11 feel to be t! e less 
true. Nevertheless, even such an advocate of the &cr ptu es 
may justly contend that the very lea-ons wh ch necess taf 
this admission of diacvepancies also reduce them to s cl i 
limit that they do not affect, in the si ghtest degree the s b 
stantial credibility of the sacred lecords and no dg 
ment. Christians have unwisely dan iced the ca se and 

correct in Borne other once disputed ns n e la tno f u uipo that 
many apparent discrepancies of the same order may be Dvcnlually re- 
moved l)j similar evidenced 
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likely to be even less than in tbe cise of any othei writings , 
from tbeir very structure, — the varied and reiterated forms 
in wbich all tbe great truths aie expressed , from the gieater 
veneratioti they inspired ; the g eater care with which they 
would be transcribed ; the greater number of copies which 
would be diffused through (he woild — and which though 
that very circumstance woild m lit ply the number cf vii a 
tions, would also afford, in i! en collal on thf ra ii s of ic 
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ciprocal correction ; — a correction whicli we have seen ap- 
plied, in our day, with admirable success, to so many ancient 
writers, under a system of canons which have now raised this 
species of criticism to the rank of an inductive science, This 
criticism, applied to the Scriptures, has, In many instances, 
restored the true reading, and dissolved the objections which 
might have been founded on the uncorrected variations ; and, 
as time rolls on, may lead, by yet fresh discoveiies and moie 
compreheosive receosions, to a further clarifying of the itieam 
of Divine truth, till " the river of the witer of life " shall flow 
nearly in its original limpid purity. Within such limits as 
these, the most consistent advocate of Cbustianity not only 
must admit — aot only may sa/ety admit — the existence of 
discrepancies, but may do so even with alvantigo to his 
cause. He vmsi admit them, since such vai ations must be 
the result of the manner in which thereeoids lw,e been trans- 
mitted, unless we suppose a pe a urnl 'n e ven 'o ne'ther 
promised by God, nor pleaded fo by na he ay safely 
admit them, because — from a ge e al nduc n f on he 
history of all literature — we see ha ttleecope of 
ings have been sufiiciently m 1 pi ed d ufii em s 
for care have existed in the nns p on lei of e o 

are very narrow, and leave the subslan al den ty un ou 1 ed 
and be may admit them ad an age fo I e ad 

sioii is a reply to many objec o s f unded on he ssnmp on 
that he must contend that th e a o va o s when I e 
need only contend that there a e one ha n be ma e al 

But it may be said, " May o e be perm ted » b le con 
ceding the miraculous and other evidences of Christianity, 
and the general authority of the records which contain it, to 
go a step further, and to reject some things which seem pal- 
palJy 'II reasoned, distasteful, inconsistent, or immoral?" 

Let eve y man be fully persuaded in his own mind." For 
ourgelvei we honestly confess we cannot see the logical con- 
s stcnoy of such a position ; any more than the reasonable- 
nes afer having admitted the preponderant evidence for 
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tlie great truth of theism, of excepting some pher 
apparenlly at variance with the Divine perfections ; and ^hits 
virtually adopting a Manichtean hypothesis.* We must rec- 
ollect that we know nothing of Christianity except from ila 
records ; and as these, once fairly ascertained to be authentic 
and genuine, are all, as regards their contents, supported pre- 
cisely by the <!anie miraculous and other external evidence 
which sustamB any part of them , as tliey bear upon them 
precisely the same internal marlf^ of artlessne'w, truth, and 
sincentj, and, histoiicallj and in olhci respects, are inejitri 
cabiy interwoven v. ith one another , we see not on v, hat prin- 
ciples we can safely reject portions as improbable, distasteful, 
not quadrating with the dictates of" reason," our " intuitional 
consciousness," and what not. This assumed liberty, how- 
ever, is, as we apprehend, of the very e.ssence of nationalism; 
and it may be called the Manichseism of interpretation. So 
long as the canonicity of any of the records, or any portion 
of them, or their true interpretation, is in dispute, we may 
fairly doubt ; but that point once decided by honest criticism, 
to say we receive such and such portions on account of the 
weight of the general evidence, and yet reject other portions, 
though sustained by the same evidence, because we think 
there is something unreasonable or revolting in their sub- 
stance, is plainly lo accept evidence only where it pleases as, 
and to reject it where it pleases us not. The only question 
fairly at issue must ever be, whether the general evidence for 
Christianity will overbear the difficulties which we cannot sep- 
arate from the truths. If it will not, we must reject it whol- 
ly ; and if it will, we must receive it wholly. There is plainly 
no tenable position between absolute infidelity and absolute 
belief. And this is proved by the infinitely various and Pro- 
lean character of Rationalism, and the perfectly uodelermi- 

* For furttier remarks on this very interesting subject, suggested 
by aconversationwitlt oneofthe most powerfd as well as brilliant Binds 
of this or of any age, see Appendix, No. Ill, 
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uate, but always arbitrary, limits it imposes on itstlf It e'^ists 
in all forms and degrees, from a moderation which accepts 
nearly the entire system of Christian itj , and which certainly 
rejects nothing that can be said to constitute its distinctive 
truth, to an audacity of unbelief, which, professing still 
vaguely to reverence Christianity as " something divine," 
sponges out nine tenths of tile whole ; oi, aftei reducing the 
mass of it to a caput mortuum of lies, ficfion, and supcrsti 
tions, retains only a few drops of fact and doctriop, — fo few 
as certainly not to pay for the expenses of the critical dis 
filiation.* 

Nor will he I eory of what some call the " intuitional con- 
sciousness " ava I us be e It is true, as they aisert, that the 
constitution of 1 n na e is such, that, before its actual de- 
velopment, h a capac of developing to certain effects 

* It may be as well to remark, that we haye frequently observed a dispo- 
sieioti to represent the verj general abandonment of the tlieorj of "verbal 
inspiration" as a concession to Eatiocalisra ; as if it necessaiily followed 
from admitting that inspiration is not verbal, that therefore on indeter- 
minate portion of the snbstance or doctrine is purely human. It is plain, 
however, that this is no necessary consequence ; an advocate of plenary 
inspiration may contend, that, though ha does not believe that the very 
words of Scriptnre were diclaleil, yet that the thoaghts were eitber so 
suggested (if ^e matter was such as could be known only by revelation), 
or so coutrolled (if tho matter were snch as was previously known), that 
(excluding errors introduced bto the text since) the Scriptures as first 
composed were — what no book of man ever was, or can be, even in the 
plainest narrative of the simplest events — a perfectly accurate ejtpres- 
sionoftruth. We enter not here, however, into the question, whether 
such a view of inspiration is better or woree than anolher. The simple 
object has been to correct a fallacy which, judging from what we have re- 
cently read, has operated rather extensively. Inspiration may be verbal, 
or tbe contrary ; but. whether one or tbe other, he who takes the affir- 
mative or n^ative of that question may still amsislenili/ contend (hat It 
may ba plenary. The question of the inspiration of the whole, or the in- 
spiration of H part, is widely dilferent from that aa to the suggestion of 
the words, or the snggestion of the thoughts. But these questions we 
leave to professed theologians. We merely enter our protest against a 
prevailing fallacy. 
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only, — just as the flower in the germ, as it expands to the 
sun, will have certain colors and a certain fragrance, aad no 
other ; — all which, indeed, though not very new or profound, 
is very important. But it is not so clear that it will give us 
any help on. the present occasion. We have an original sus- 
ceptibility of music, of beauty, of religion, it is said. Grant- 
ed ; but as the actual development of this susceptibility ex- 
hibits all the diversities between Handel's notions of harmony 
and those of an American Indian, — between Raphael's no- 
tions of beauty and those of a Hottentot, — between St. Paul's 
notions of a God and those of a New Zealaader, — it would 
appear that the education of this susceptibility is at least 
as important as the susceptibility itself, if not more so ; 
for without the susceptibility itself, we should simply have 
no notion pf music, beauty, or religion ; and between such 
negation and that notion of all these which New Zealand- 
ers and Hottentots possess, not a few of our species would 
probably prefer the former. It is in vain, then, to tell us to 
look into the " depths of our own nature," {as some vaguely 
say,) and to judge thence what in a professed revelation from 
heaven is suitable to us, or worthy of our acceptance and re- 
jection respectively. This criterion Is, as we see by the 
utterly different judgments formed by different classes of 
Rationalists, as to the Itoia much they shall receive of the rev- 
elation they may generally admit, a very shifting one, — a 
measure which has no linear unit ; it is to employ, as mathe- 
maticians say, a variable as if it were a constant quantity ; 
or rather, it is to attempt to find the value of an unknown 
quantity by anotlier equally unknown. 

It may be contended, then, that the principle of Rational- 
ism is logically untenable ; and that for many reasons : not 
merely or principally on account of the absurdity it involves, 
— that God has expressly supplemented human reason by a 
revelation containing an indeterminate but large portion of 
falsities, erroi-s, and absurdities, and which we are to commit 
to our little alembic, and distil as we may ; not only on ac- 
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count of the paradox it impasea, that God has demaiuled our 
faith, for statements which are to be received only as they 
appear perfectly comprehensible by our reason ; or, in other 
words, only for what it is impossible that we should doubt or 
deny ; not merely because the principle inevitably leaves 
man to construct the so-called revelation entirely for himself; 
so that what one man receives as a genuine communication 
from heaven, another, from having a different development 
of " his intuitional consciousness," rejects as an absurdity too 
gross for human belief; — not wholly, we say, nor even 
principally, for these reasons ; but for the still stronger reason 
that such a principle involves in ifs application an egregious 
trifling with that great complex mass of evidence, which, as 
we have said, applies to the whole of Christianity, or to none 
of it. As if to baffle the eiforta of man consistently to disen- 
gage these elements of our belief, the whole are inextricably 
blended together. The supernatural element, especially, is 
so diffused, through all the records, that it is more and more 
felt, at every step, to be impossible to obliterate it, witliout 
obliterating Ihe entire system in which it circulates. The 
stain, if slain it be, is far too deep for any scouring fluids of 
Eationalism to wash it out, without destroying the whole tex- 
ture of our creed ; and, in our judgment, the only consistent 
Rationalism is the Rationalism which rejects it all. 

At whatever point the Rationalist may take his stand, we 
do not think it difficult to prove that his conduct is eminently 
irrational. If, for example, he be one of those moderate 
Rationalists who admit (as thousands do) the miraculous and 
other evidence of the supernatural origin of the Gospel, and 
therefore also admit such and such doctrines to be true, — 
what can he reply, if further asked what reason he can have 
for accepting these truths, and rejecting others which are sup- 
ported by the very same evidence f How can he be sure 
that the truths he receives are established by evidence which, 
to all appearance, equally authenticates the falsehoods he 
rejects ? Surely, as already said, this is to reject and accept 
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eyidenco as he pleases. If, on the other hand, he says that 
he receives the miracles only to authenticate what he knows 
very well without ihem, and believes true on the information 
of reason alone, why trouble miracles and revelation at all ? 
Is not this, according to the old proverb, to " take a hatchet 
to break an egg" ? * 

Nor can we disguise from oureelves, indeed, thai consisten- 
cy in the application of the essential principle of Rationalism 
would compel us to go a few steps further. As Bishop But- 
ler has shown, no greater difficulties (if so great) attach to 
the page of Revelation than to the volume of Nature itself. 
What, for example, can be greater than those which are in- 
volved in that dread enigma, " the origin of evil," compared 
with which all other enigmas are trifles, — thai abyss into 
which so many of (he difficulties of all theology, natural and 
I'evealed, at least disembogue themselves ? We feel, there- 
fore, that the admission of the principle of Rationalism would 
ultimately drive us, not only to reject Christianity, hut to re- 
ject Theism in all its forms, whether Monotheism, or Panthe- 
ism, and even positive or dogmatic Atheism itself. Nor could 
we stop, indeed, till we had arrived at that absolute pyrrhonism 
which consists, if such a thing be possible, in the negation 
of all belief, — even to the belief that we do not believe ! 

But though the objections to the reception of Christianity 
are numerous, and some insoluble, the question always re- 
turns, whether they overbalance the mass of the evidence 
in its favor. Nor is it to be forgotten that they are suscepti- 

" If such a man Bays tliat he cejecte certaLn doctrines, not on rationaU 
istic grounds, but because he denies the canonical autbority or the in- 
terpretation of portions of the reeorde in which thej are found, and is 
willing to abide by the issne of the evidence on those points, -— evidence 
witti which the hnman mind ia quite compelont to deal, — we answer, 
that he is not the man with whom we are now arguing. The pohits in 
dispute will be uliiraatelj determined by tbe honest use of history, crit- 
icism, and pbilolc^y. But between sniii a man and one who rejects 
Christianity altogether, we can imiigino no consisiciii position. 
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Lie of indefinite alleviation as time rolls on ; and witli a 
observations on this point we will close the present disc 

A refinement of modern philosophy often leads our ration- 
alist to speak depreciatingly, if not contemptuously, of what 
\ie coils a. stereotyped revelation, — revelation in a "book." 
It I es do a he is fond of saying, the spirit to the letter ; and 
1 m Is the progress" and "development" of the human 
m nd n ts free " pursuit of truth. The answer we should 
be d apoeed to make is, first, that if a hook dues contain truth, 
the "fooner that truth is stereotyped the belter; secondly, that 

f such bo k, like iho book of Nature, or, as we deem, the 
hook of Revelation, really contains truth, its study, so far 
from being incprapatiblo with the spirit of free inquiry, will 
invite and repay continual efforts more completely to under- 
stand it. Though the great and fundamental truths contained 
in either volume will be obvious in proportion to their impor- 
tance and necessity, there is no limit which can be prescribed 
he d g e of accuracy with which the truth they severally 
c na maj be deciphered, stated, adjusted, — or even to the 
I d n hich fragments of new truth shall continue to be 

1 d I is true, indeed, that theology cannot be said to 
adm f u limited progress, in the same sense as chemistry, 
— h 1 may, for aught we know; treble or quadruple its 
present accumulations, vast as they are, both in bulk and 
importance But even in theology, as deduced from the 
Sciipture, minute fragments of new truth, or more esact ad- 
justments of old truth, may be perpetually expected. Lastly, 
we shall ieply, that the objection to a revelation's being con- 
fined to a '■'■hook" is singularly inapposite, considering that, 
by the constitution of the world and of human nature, man, 
without SooAs,—- without the power of recording, transmitting, 
and perpetuating thought, of rendering it permanent and dif- 
fusive, — ever is, ever has been, and ever must bo little bet- 
tei than a savage ; and therefore, if there was to be a revela- 
tion d.t all, it might fairly be expected that it would be com- 
municated in this form ; thus affording us one more analogy, 
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iD addilion to the many which Butler has stated, and which 
may in time he muitiplied without end, between. " Revealed 
Religion and the Constitution and Course of Nature " 
, And this leads us to notice a saying ot that comprehen'-ive 
genius, which we do not recollect having seen qujted in con 
nection with recent controversies, hut which is «ell worthj of 
being borne in mind, as leaching us to beware of hastily 
assuming that objections to Revelation, whether suggested by 
the progress of science, or by the suppced incongruity of 
its own contents, are unanswerable. \^ e aie not, he sayS] 
rashly to suppose that we have arrived at the true meaning 
of the whole of that book. " It is not at ill incredible that a 
book, which has been so long in the possession of mankind, 
should contain many truths as yet undisceined For all the 
same phenomena and the same faculties of inve<!tigatioD, fmm 
which such great discoveries in natural knowledge have been 
made in the present and last age, were equallj in the posses 
sion of mankind several thousand years befoie " These 
words are worthy of Butler ; and, as many illustrations of 
their troth have been supplied since his dav, so imnj others 
may fairly be anticipated in the course of time Seseral dis 
tinct species of argument for the truth of Chiistianity, fiom 
the very structure and contents of the books containing it, 
have been invented, — of which Paley's ' Horse Paulm'e ' 
is a memorable example. The diligent collation of the feit, 
too, has removed many difficulties; the ddigent study of the 
original languages, of ancient history, manners, and customs, 
has cleared up many more ; and by supplying proofs of ac 
curacy, where error or falsehood had been charged has sup 
plied important additions to the evidence which substantiates 
the truth of Revelation. Against the alleged -ihsutdity of 
the Laws of Moses, again, such works as that of M cheielis 
have disclosed much of that relative wisdom which aims not 
at the abstractedly best, but the best which a given condition 
of humanity, a given period of the woiHs historj and a 
given purpose could dictate. In pondering such difficulties 
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as still remain in those laws, we may remember the answer 
of Solon to the question, whether he had given the Athenians 
the hest laws ; he said, No : but that he had given them the 
best of which tbcy were capable ; — or the judgment of the 
illustrious Montesquieu, who remarks, " When Divine Wis- 
dom said to the Jews, ' I ha^e given you piecepts which aie 
not good,' this signihes thit they had only a lelatioe good- 
ness , and this IS the sponge «1 ch wipes out all the difficul 
ties which tre to he found in the Liw of Moses " fh o is 
a truth which we aie peiauaded <i pirfound philosophj will 
understand the better, the moie deeply it is revolved , and 
only those legislative pedants will letu-e weight to it, who 
would venturously propose to give New Zealaoders and Hot- 
tentots, in the starkness of their savage ignoiance, the com- 
plex forms of the British con-Jtitution 

In a imiilar manner hive many of the old objections of 
our deistical wiiters ceased to be heard in oui day, unless it 
be ftom the lips of the veiiest sciolism , the objections, for 
instance, of that truly pedantic philosophy which once aigiied 
that ethical and leligious truth is not given in the Scripture in 



preting and hmiting for itself such rules as " Whatsoever ye 
would that men should do to you, do ye even so to them." 

Not loss strikingly have many of the objections suggested 
at different periods by the progress of science been dis- 
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solved ; and, amongst the rest, those alleged from the remote 
historic antiquity of certain nations ; objections on whicli in- 
fidels, like Volney and Voltaire, once so confidently relied. 
And it is worthy of remark, that some of the old objecliona 
of philosophers have disappeared by the aid of that very sci- 
ence, — geology, — which has led, as every new branch of 
science probably will, to new ones. Geology, indeed, in our 
judgment, has already done at least as much to remove diffi- 
culties as to occasion them ; and it is not illogical, or unfair, to 
surmise that, if we will only have patience, its own difficulties, 
as those of so many other branches of science, will he eventu- 
ally solved. One thing is clear, that, if the Bible be true, and 
geology he true, tJtat cannot be geologically true which is Scrip- 
tuTa[\yts\se, or vice versa; and we may therefore laugh at the 
polite compromise which is sometimes affected by learned pro- 
fessors of theology and geology respectively ; who are apt, 
in extravagant complaisance to one another, 1o express them- 
selves not simply to the effect (hat truth may be established 
by different species of evidence, but as if different species of 
evidence could establish contrary truths. All that is de- 
manded of either — all that is needed — is that they refrain 
from a too haaly conclusion of absolute contradictions between 
their respective sciences, and retain a quiet remembrance of 
the imperfection of our present knowledge both of geology 
and, as Butler says, of the Bible. The recent inteiprefation 
of the commencement of Genesis — by which the first 
verse is simply supposed to affirm the original creation of all 
things, while the second immediately refers to the commence- 
ment of the human economy — was first suggested by geolo- 
gy, though suspected, and indeed adopted, by some of the 
early Fathers. On this interpretation, those prodigious cy- 
cles which geology demands are, not denied, but simply 
passed by, with a silence worthy of a true revelation, which 
does not pretend to gratify our curiosity as to the preadamitic 
condition of our globe, any more than our curiosity as to the 
history of other worlds. But though, at first sight, this inter- 
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hat 1 e eve a objection is founded on an apparent con- 
ic on b een wo statements, it is sufficient to show any 
hch the statements may be reconciled, 
whethe 1 e e o e or not. The objection, in that case, to 
the s ppos on ha 1 e facts are gratuitously assumed, though 
often u „ d eality, nothing to the purpose.* If ever 

it should be shown, for example, that, supposing as many ge- 
ological eras as the philosopher requires to have passed in 
the chasm between the first verse, which asserts the original 
dependence of all things on the fiat of the Creator, and the 
second, which is supposed to commence the human era, any 
imaginahh condition of our system — at the close, so to 
speak, of a given geological period — would harmonize with 
a fair interpretation of the first chapter of Genesis, the objec- 
tion will be neutralized. 

We liave little doubt, in our own minds, that the ultimately 

• Some admirable remarks in relation to the answers we are bound to 
give to objections to rerealed religion, have been made by Leibnitz (in 
reply to Bajle) In the little tract prefixed to his Theodioee, entitled 
" Db la Conformity de la Foi aveo la Eaison." He there shoivs that the 
ntmost tliat can fiuvly be ashed is to prore that the a£Brmed ttnths in- 
Y eonCradictioil. 
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converging, though, it may be, transiently discrepant conclu- 
sions of the sciences of philology, ethnology, and geology 
(in all of which, we may rest assured, great discoveries are 
yet to be made) will tend to harmonize « ith the ultimate re- 
sults of a more thorough study of the records of the rice as 
contained in the book of Revelation. Ltt us be permitted to 
imagine one example of SLich possible hirmonj We think 
that the philologist may engage to make out, on the stiictest 
principles of induction, from the tenacity with which all 
communities cling to their language, and the slow observed 
rate of change by which they alter, — by which Anglo-Saxon, 
for example, has been transformed into English,* Latin into 
Italian, and ancient Greek into modern (though these lan- 
guages have been affected by every conceivable cause of va- 
riation and depravation), — that it would require hundreds of 
thousands, nay, millions, of years to account for the produc- 
tion, by known natural causes, of the vast multitude of totally 
distinct languages, and tens of thousands of dialects, which 
man now utters. On the other hand, the geologist is more 
and more persuaded of the comparatively recent origin of the 
human race. What, then, is to harmonize these conflicting 
statements.' Will it not be curious, if it should turn out that 
nothing cati possibly harmonize them but the statement of 

* It contains, let us recollect, (afiei- all causes of cliititge, incladiiig a 
conquest, haro been at work upon it,) a vast majority of the Saxoa 
words spoken in the time of Alfred, — nearly a thousand years ago ! — 
The resemblance between the language of Homer and the Komaio — 
between the oldest fragments of LaUn and modern Italian — ia still obvi- 
ous on the most superBcial inspection ) yet the interval during which 
these iangu^es have been changing within these moderate limits em- 
braeea e. very large portion of authentic history. What interval, ^en, 
would be required for the origination and formation of whole classes of 
langu^es between which the pliilologist is unable to detect any afliiiities, 
— though he is peraaaded they all came from a common stock ? Nor 
are we to foi^et, that, the further we recede, tlie longer will be the inter- 
val required for any given amount of change ; for the fewer the lan- 
guages, tlio fewer tlie clomcnls and chances of new combinations. 
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dren, qualified "to enter the kingdom of (jod. 

In conclusion ; while many are proclaiming that Christian- 
ity is effete, and that, in the language of M. Proudhon (who 
complacently says it amidst the ignominious failure of a thou- 
sand social panaceas of his own age and country), it will cer- 
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tainly " die out in about three himdred yeare " ; while many 
more proclaim that, as a religioa of superiialural origin and 
supernatural evidence it is already dying, if not dead ; it were 
surely not unreasonable to remind them that, even if Chris- 
tianity he false, as they allege, they are utterly forgetting the 
maxims of a cautious induction, in saying that it will therefore 
cease to exert dominion over mankind. What proof is there 
of this ? Whether true ov false, it has already survived num- 
berless revolutions of human opinions, and all sorts of changes 
and assaults. It is not confined, like other religions, to any one 
race, to any ooe clime, or any one form of political con- 
stitution. While it transmigrates freely from race to race, and 
clime to clime, its chief home, too, is still in the bosom of en- 
terprise, wealth, science, and civilization ; and it is at this mo- 
ment most powerful amongst the nations that have most of these. 
If not true, it has such an appearance of truth sis to hav6 satis- 
fied many of the acutest and most powerful intellects of the spe- 
cies, — a Bacon, a Pascal, a Leibnite, a Locke, a Newton, a 
Butler; — such an appearance of truth as to have enlisted in its 
support an immense array of genius and learning : genius and 
learning, not only in some sense professional, and often wrong- 
fully represented as therefore interested, but much of both 
strictly extra- professional ; animated to its defence by nothing 
bui a conviction of the force of the arguments by which its 
truth is sustained, and that " hope full of immortality " which 
its promises have inspired. Under such circumstances it 
must appear eq laliy rish and gratuitoua to suppose, eien if 
it be a delusion, that an initituf, which has thus enlisted the 
sympathies of so miny of the greatest mmds of all races and 
of ail ages, — which is alone bttble and progressne amidst 
instability and fluctuation, — wdl soon come to in end Still 
more absurdly prematuie is it to raise a pipan o^ei its fall, 
upon every new attack upon it, when it has alietdy survived 
so many. Thi=i in fict, is a tone which, though every age 
renews it, should long since have been lebuked by the con- 
slant falsification of simiKr prophe les inm the timr of Ju- 
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lion to ihe time of Bolingbroke, and from the time of Boling- 
broke to the time of Strauss. As Addison, if we mistake not, 
humorously tells the Atheist, that he is hasty in his logic when 
he infers that, if there be no God, immoitalily must be a de- 
lusion ; since, if chance has actually found him a place in this 
bad world, it may, perchance, hereafter find him another place 
ill a worse ; — so we say, that if Chrislianity he a delusion, 
since it is a delusion which has been proof against bo much 
of bitter opposition, and has imposed upon such hosts of 
mighty intellects, there is nothing to show that it will not do 
so still, in spite of the efforts either of a Proudhon or a Strauss. 
Such a tone was, perhaps, never so triumphant as dur- 
ing the heat of the deistical controversy in our own country, 
and to which Butler alludes with so much characteristic, but 
deeply satirica! simplicily, in the preface to his great work. 
"It is come," says he, "I know not how, to be taken for 
granted by many persons, that Christianity is not so much as 
a subject of inquirj", but that it is now at length discovered 

to he fictitious On the contrary, thus much at least 

will here be found, not taken for granted, but proved, that 
any reasonable man, who will thoroughly consider the matter, 
may be as much assured as he is of his own being, lliat it 
is not, however, so clear that there is nothing in it." The 
Christian, we conceive, may now say the same o the ew 
race of infidels in our own day. Christianity, we Jouh o 
will still live, when they and their works, and the ref a ons 
of their works, are alike forgotten ; and a fresh se s of a 
tacks and defences shall have occupied for a \ 1 le (as so 
many others have done) the attention of the world Ch s an 
ity, like Rome, has had both the Gaul and Hann bal a I e 
gates : but as the " Eternal City," in the latter case calmly 
oiFered for sale, and sold, at an undepreciated pri e he e -y 
ground on which the Carthaginian had fixed his camp, with 
equal calmness may Christianity imitate her example of mag- 
nanimity. She may feel assured that, as in so many past 
instances of premature tiiuraph on the part of her e 
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the ground they occupy will one day bo her own ; that the 
very discoveries, apparently hostile, of science and philosophy, 
will be ultimately found elements of her strength. Thus has 
it been, to a great extent, with the discoveries in chronoJogy 
and history ; and thus it will be, we are confident, (and to a 
certain extent has been already,) with those in geology. That 
science has done much, not only to render the old theories 
of Atheism untenable, and to familiarize the minds of men 
to the idea of miracles, by that of successive creations, but 
to confirm the Scriptural statement of the comparatively re- 
cent origin of our race. Only the men of science and the 
men of theology must alike guard aga n the besetting fallacy 
of their kind, — that of oo j tkng for granted that 

they already know the w of respective sciences, 

and of forgetting the dec a of h Apostle, equally true 

of all man's attainments, wl e her o e department of science 
or another, — " We know but m part, and we prophesy but 

Though Socrates perhaps expressed himself too absolutely 
%vheti he said that " he only knew that he knew nothing " yet 
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To know the limits of human philosophy is " the hettef part " 
of all philosophy ; and though the conviction of our ignorance 
is humiliating, it is, like every true conviction, salutary. 
Amidst this night of the soul, bright stars — far distant foun- 
tains of iliumination — are wont to steal out, which shine not 
while the imagined Sun of reason is above the horizon! and 
it is in that night, as in the darkness of outward nature, that 
we gain our only true ideas of the illimitablo dimensions of 
the universe, and of our true position in it. 

Meanwhile we conclude that God has created " two great 
lights," — the greater light to rule man's busy day, — and 
that is Reason ; and the lesser to rule his contemplative night, 
. — and that is Faith. 

But Faith herself shines only so long as she reflects some 
faint illumination from the brighter orb. 



APPENDIX. 

Ko. I. pp. 389, 402. 



GENERAL CHARACT ERISTICS Or 

The inadmissibility of the principle of Dr. Strauss's theory 
of the " mythical" origin of Christianity could atone be dis- 
cussed within the contracted limits of the preceding essay. 
It is there contended, and, it is conceived, with reason, that 
his theory does not account even for the origin, much less for 
the success, of sucJi a " myth " as Christianity. It does not 
account for the origin ; since the more the historic conditions 
of the problem are investigated, the more improbable will it 
appear that such a " myth " — whether we look at its intel- 
lectual or moral characteristics — could have been the prod- 
uct of the Jewish mind of any age, and its known prepos- 
sessions ; and quite as Improbable that, if it could have been 
such a wild growth of popular fancy and legend, it should 
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have iiccidenially assumed such varied, and, in the judgment 
of fio many acute minds, such irrefragable, proofs of historic 
credibiUty. The theory accounts still less for its success ; 
inasnauch as it is incredible that such a " myth," involving, 
if only a " myth," such extravagant and preposterous de- 
mands on credulity, should, in the ahsence of the wonderful 
events which form its basis, be actually received as fact, not 
only by a large portion of the Jews, but by still larger por- 
tions of many other nations, whose whole sympathies and 
antipathies, prejudices and prepossessions, were enlisted 
against it ; and who, so far from being interested in the Jew- 
ish legends, in which it is supposed to have germinated, re- 
coiled with intense repugnance from them all. In truth, noth- 
ing less than a universal lunacy of the nations will account, 
under such circumstances, for its reception by them. 

Mere admiration of the beauty of such a " myth " surely 
cannot account for such a fact. Different races and nations 
admire, and admire intensely. Homer's Iliad, the Arabian 
Nights, and Shakspeare's Plays ; but these immortal works 
have never advanced one inch, for all that, towards being re- 
ceived as true history. As little can the mere assumption 
of divine aufhority on the part of such legends solve the 
mystery: such assumptions in an enlightened age, and espe- 
cially among races alien from the nation who have originated 
such pretensions, are cerlain lo provoke scepticism far more 
strongly than they invite superstition. The classical mythol- 
ogy, the Egyptian mythology, and the Hindoo mythology, 
(always restricted to the nations in whose remote barbarism 
they originated, and with whose immemorial traditions they 
were intertwined,) may be studied long enough before ihey 
make a single proselyte among those different races and dif- 
ferent nations who did receive, who have received, and who 
persist in receiving, the mytJts of Christianity as historic veri- 
ties. So that the very least that can be said is, that the com- 
pilers of the Gospel have, with an utterly incomprehensible 
ingenuity, infinitely transcended all other masters of fable 
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and legend, and have succeeded in making dreams wilder 
than ever poet feigned wear fo minds of different ages and 
races (for here lies the stress of the argument) the aspect of 
genuine history. 

But though the principle alone of Dr. Strauss's theory 
could be considered in the previous pages, it seemed desira- 
ble to describe a little more fully some of the prevailing char- 
acteristics of bis insidious work. This, after a calm and, so 
far m 
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which more completely realized the idea conveyed io a favor- 
ite term of the Germans, " one-sidedness " {^Einseitigkeit). 

Every candid raiud must admit that the question of the 
t 1 of Ch st a iity IS a q est on of conflicting probabilities. 
Now fho gl we ra gl t not expect to find in Strauss's work, 
devo cd as t s to a spec al bra ch of the vast theme, an ex- 
am nat o 1 and refulat o of the ev dence for the truth of 
CI r stian tj as der ved from external sources, (the incredibil- 
ity nay tl e tmpossibihty of m racles he quietly takes for 

» As f r hia doct ea Qu et 31x78 there is not, I thinlt, one of 
his bolde t p opos t ous wh h had not p evionsly been advanced, sus- 
tained, and ilobatod. How, then, can we account for tlio celebrity of a 
work which appears to be the result of a general spdialion i " 
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granted,*) yet one might justly have ospccted that in endeav- 
oring to reduce the Gospels to fiction, by exhibiting their sup- 
posed discr^ancies, he would have given some space at least 
lo the consideration of those immensely varied internal indi- 
cations of truthfulness, artlessness, and reality, of those un- 
designed, because deeply latent, coincidences, with which 
they obviously abound. These iadications of historic verily 
would, at first sight, scorn beyond the reach of deliberate fic- 
tion, and much more of accident ; while in number Ihey far 
exceed tho aggregate of those discrepancies with which, in 
justice, they ought to be confronted and compared. Dr. 
Strauss cannot but bo aware that this general exquisite tone 
of historic reality is not imaginary ; inasmuch as, if it be the 
effect of "art" or "accident," it has imposed on many of 
the acutest minds, and stili imposes on them, in spile of all 
the eHbrfs of that long array of infidels whose njsty weapons 
he has burnished and sharpened. Yet from Dr. Strauss's 
work not the slightest notion could be formed, that there were 
any such evidences lo be examined : one would suppose that 
the Gospels were little more than a tissue of contradictions 
and discrepancies, and had little eise to recommend them to 
mankind ; — whose credulous deference to them, if this were 
true, would be a perfectly unaccountable pher 
incredible than any of the miracles our author [ 
impossible. Indeed, prudence itself should have made him 
more candid ; for the more incongruous and contradictory he 
proves the Gospels, the more arduous he makes the problem 
imposed on infidelity, — of accounting for their reception 
and success. If nothing were in them but wliat he finds 

' Ab diis is an important point, it may bo as well to cite Dr. Strauss's 
express words: " Indeed, no jusr notion uf the true natnre of history is 
possible, -wilhont a perception of the inviolability of the chain of second 
causes and of the trnpoasibSii;/ of niiraefcs." — Vol. I,, Introduction, 
sect. 13, p. 64. English translation. All the anfhoc had to do was 
to prove this, and he might have spaced his large volumes of minute 
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ment of only the real difficulties. To let ihe mind esiat for 
a time in an atmosphere of doubt, — to breath little but azote, 
— is one of tlie easiest and most compendious ways of de- 
stroying faith." Accordingly, our author seems much more 



' This is often the efifect even of works the very object of whidi is the 
refvintion of objections, if they are exdvsivdy devoted to Bach rofatafion. 
Speaking of some such works, Dr. Graves, in the intj'oductJon to his 
work on the Pentatench, well obaerres : " Those who were employed in 
refuting the objections of any one particular antagonist, were almost in- 
evitably led to magnify these olgections beyond their relative importance 
in any general consideration of the snbject. The same writers also were 
frequently induced to employ their attention almost exclusively on such 
passages as seemed obscure or objoctionablo, and pass with less distinct 
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solicitous about the number than about the quality of the ob- 
jections ; and is often as fond of exaggerating the task of 
reconciling points, even where he at last allows that recon- 
ciliation is possible, as of exhibiting the force of more for- 
midable objections. In a word, there is no work in the peru- 
sal of which it is more necessary for the reader to remem- 
ber the maxim, " Audi alteram partem." 

Thirdly, but whether it was Dr. Strauss's exclusive busi- 
ness or pleasure — whichever the reader pleases — to detect 
" holes " in the garments of the Evangelists, has he ever 
made the rents which he pretends only to find ? In a word, 
has he dealt fairly by the objections ? We fearlessly answer 
that he has not. Tlie paraded discrepancies are frequently 
assumed ; sometimes even manufactured. 

Let us take a single example by way of illustration. The 
account of the entertainment given to Jesus at Bethany be- 
fore the last Passover, which has often attracted the attention 
of the Harmonisli, s reh ed b^ Matthew Mark and John. 
It is nearly the Q \ e -sil op n o i of cr cs tl at these Evan- 
gelists refer to tl e -sa i e eve t and tl at tl e ente ta n i ent is 
a totally difiere t o e from tl at deac hed by L ke \ 36- 
50. This last was apparently g en at a d ffe e 1 1 me n a 
different place and under d tiere t c cumsta ces One in- 
cident, indeed of a s Kr at re s recorded n both; 

notice tlie clear and d ect arguments an! proofs vh ch we e o be de- 
rived from those pails of the bacrecl Histoiy which scepticism itself 
conld scarcely venture to attack; thns safiering: the adversary of revealed 
truth to lead ils advocate from the strongest to the weakest ground, and 
prevent him from emplojmg those topics which would operate most 
powerfully on every candid and nnprejadiced mind. Worlia constructed 
on this plan have sometimes a most pemidons effect on the young, the 
uninformed, and the wavering ; Ihey lead them to consider Revelation 
as consisting chieSy of obsenrities, and fonnded chieHj on questionable 
facts ; while, on the contrary, the great truths it establishes are es clear 
and as intelli^ble as they are important ; and tlie sei'ies of proofs on 
which it rests, when viewed in theirnataral order, are so firmly connected 
and plainly conclusive, that, if considered wilii attention and candor, Ihey 
carry with them the fullest coiivietiou." 
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namely, the grateful act of a ^voraan (vciy differently char- 
acterized, however, in the two cases),who shows her love to 
the Lord by a costly act of personal attentioo. Every thing 
else is different* 

Now, in the account of the entertainment at Bethany, as 
described by Matthew, Mark, and John, there is absolutely 
no note of time ; and unless such time were fixed in the nar- 
rative itself, or the narrative itself formed part of a work of 
professed chronology, we should have no right to fix it ; for 
nothing IS moie common in regular history, and still more 
in biographical colleitanta (which is probably the most 
chaiacteiistic description of the Gospels), to introduce au in- 
cident, not because it occuried at the same time with those 
amidst which it 19 insprted, but to throw some light on 
them, or supply some link in relation to them.t 

* Greswell »aj s ' The unction at Bethany is recorded bj St. Matthew, 
St. Mark, and St. John, helween ftiiy of whose aerounls and Luke (vii. 
36 - 50), where also an nnction is related, the dilference is, as I think, so 
palpable and so indisputable, that, notwithstanding the trouble which 
some learned men have taken to prove tliem (he same, I sliould consider 
it a waste of lime and argument seriotisly to prove them distinct." — 
Greswell's Dissertations upon the Harmony of tlie Gospels, Vol. II. p. 127. 

t John saja (xii. 1 .) ihsl Christ came to Bethaay " sIk days before the 
pKSBOver" ; and in ver. 12, that " on the morrow " he made his triumphant 
entry into Jernsalem. The account of the entertainment, as also a atate- 
ment of ihe resort of many Jews to Bethany 10 see Jesus, falls between 
these notes of time ; if then it did uot occur on the evening previous to the 
entiy (Jesus returned to Bethany, let us cecoUeet, on several successive 
evenings), John may have anticipated these transactions at Bethany for 
some special reason ; and in ttiis case the TJj twavpiov will he connected 
with thenoteof timein the first verse of the chapter. On the other hand, 
if it ho moi'e natural to connect that note of t\nte with the entertainment, 
it does not prevent the supposition that, for some special reason (as 
Greswell and Robinson both think), Matthew and Mark may have post- 
poned their account of iC One states that two days before the Passover, 
Jesus predicts his approaching betrayal, and the other that at ihat data 
his enemies were plotting his death, Bolh attenvards give an account 
of the incident at Bethany, hut, like John, without any note of time. 
Neither John nor they limit the time in the incident itself; if ihe context 
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Yet Strauss, without (jualification, says " Neiihrr h the 
time of the occurrence precisely the same , for, ariordmg to 
Matthew and Mark, llie scene lakes place after the solemn 
entrance of Jesus into Jerusalem, only two days, at the ut- 
most, before the Passover; according to John, on the other 
hand, before the entrance, as early as six days prior to the 
Passover." This positive statement of the time (as if it were 
specified in the Evangelists, while in fact it is merely inferred 
by Strauss from the coDtext), is a specimen of his usual license. 
He assumes that he may treat the Gospels as if they were 
chronological tables. Though no date is affixed to the inci- 
dent in question, he chooses to place it between the two near- 
est dates he can find ; and then gives the date, not as if it 
vf ere an inference of his own, but as if the Evaogelisis had in- 
serted it in the account of the incident itself 1 

Again, Matthew and Mark say, the woman poured the 
ointment on Christ's head ; John, that she anointed his feet. 
Here is another discrepancy, exclaims Dr. Strauss. How so ? 
the reader rejoins. May not both be true ? — Once more ; 
Matthew says, that the " disciples " — Mark, that " some of 
them who were present" — John, that " Jud 
indignation at the spectacle. Here are more c 
exclaims Dr. Strauss. Why so ? it may be retorted again. 
May lot all 1 ave been 'gl ? And to show that the narrative 
involves no con "al o maj it not be asked, whether, if the 
same h stor an hid i d I a the woman broke an alabaster 
box of o n -ne and bo h po red the perfume on Ihe Lord's 
head, and also a n ed 1 s feft, — that some who were pre-- 
sent urnu ed a d an o gs the rest Judas," would Dr. 
Straus or any ono else hive bought there was any thing in 
it wh ch rcqu red c sm Why, then, should he affirm this, 
because a po on of 1 e facts appears in one historian, and a 
portion in another ? 

in 3oha be assumed W fix it, we need nob assume that theirs does ; if 
theirs be aseiimed to fix it, wc need not sssume that John's does. 
Strauss assumes both, and then speaks as if lie had assumed nutliiiii;. 
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Again, Matthew and Mark expressly describe this enter- 
tainment in Bethany as taking place at the house of " Simon 
the Leper. " John does not mention the name of the host ; 
but still states that it was in Bethany ; that Mary the sister of 
Lazarua was the person who broke the box of ointment ; that 
Martha served. — Matthew and Mark were most probably 
mistaken, argues Dr. Strauss ; from the above particulars, it 
mvst have been the house of Lazarus where the entertainment 
was given ! And this, too, although Lazarus himself is intro- 
duced by John in terras which much more naturally suggest 
the idea that he was a guest rather than the host. " He was 
one of those who sat at table with Jesus " {tS,v ovvavaKfLiiiyav 
aiiTa). The reason, however, of the arbitrary conjecture is 
immediately obvious. Having by this license of supposition 
proved, in his way, that John meant that the scene took place 
in the house of Lazarus, though he does not say that it did, 
and that therefore Matthew and Mark are in error, when they 
positively say it look place elsewhere, he not only concludes 
that Matthew and Mark hastily wrote on erroneous informa- 
tion ; but that such divergences (entirely of his own making, 
be it remembered) justify the supposition that the wholly dif- 
ferent narrative given by Luke is but a distorted account of 
the same entertainment, and affords a further proof of the fa- 
cility with which the legends of the Gospel were varied, aug- 
mented, and embellished ! That is, having tortured the very 
variations in the same narrative (which simply prove that there 
was no collusion) into a proof that parts of the nan-ative are 
successive products of fiction, he proceeds to argue that a 
narrative of a totally different event is but another variation 
of the same variations ; and then, assuming that it was so, pro- 
ceeds complacently to draw his conclusion that nearly the 
whole is divested of historic credibility. Tet he has nothing 
whatever to found this assumed identification of the two nar- 
ratives upon, except that it does not seem probable that tivo 
women should have profiered a not unusual mark of respect 
(though more costly than usual) to an honored guest ; costly 
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in this case, because proportionate to the love and v 

of the parties towards their great Master and Benefactor. 

In short, there is nothing which may not be proved or dis- 
proved in history by such a style of criticism, — such a license 
of conjecture and aasumptioo. There are no historic writers 
in the world whose narratives might not be resolved into 
myths by ihe consistent application of the same artifices. 

There is no injustice in saying that a very large proportion 
of the ditSculties on which Dr. Strauss expatiates are, in the 
same manner, difficulties which he assumes to be insoluble, 
because he first assumes the conditions which make them so. 
Such a critic is to historic truth what the concave lens is lo 
light. Parallel rays become divergent, and convergent rays 
are rendered parallel. At all events, they have a focus as 
distant as our author chooses to place it. 

Fourthly, our author appears to act on certain comprehen- 
sive, though novel, canons of historic criticism, the adoption 
of which renders his present task, or any other achievement 
of the like kind which he may propose to himself, a very easy 
one ; as, first, that if an event be not in Ms judgment probable, 
that circumstance shall often be sufficient at once to neutral- 
ize the positive testimony which affirms it ; secondly, that if 
he can point to an event or narrative in the Old Testament 
analogous to one in the New, the former may be adduced as 
a proof of the mythical origin of the latter ; thirdly, that if 
the " not probable " reaches, in /(is judgment, the impossible 
(in which category he ranks both miracle and prophecy), it is 
to be rejected at once ; which of course ought to supersede 
all discussion with regard to the majority of the narratives of 
the Gospels; fourthly, if a narrative is summary and general, 
it may be suspected that the author had no personal knowl- 
edge of the facts ; if it is full of little dramatic traits, he may 
be suspected of embellishment. A word or two on each of 
these, accompanied by as many illustrations.* 

' The more important of Ihese novel canoi 
Strauss, in laying down his " criteria by wliii: 
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1, Such and such an event, or such and such a conjunction 
of events, Dr. Strauss often thinks it sufficient at once to dis- 
miss, as in his judgment improbable. Thus he finds that 
Jesus is represented as making a disciosure of his Messiahship 
to the woman of Samaria. " What could induce Jesus to 
send roaming into the futurity of religious history the contem- 
plation of a woman, whom he should rather have induced to 
examine herself, and to ponder on the corruptions of her own 
heart ? " And as Dr. Strauss can find no satisfactory answer 
unless it were a vainglorious wish to elicit, from her, " at any 

torieal in the Gospel narrative," -~ htroduction, sect. 16. We may sum- 
manty reject, he telts us, all miracles, prophecies, nen'atives of angels and 
of demons, and the like, as simply "impossible" and " iiTeconcilable with 
the known and universal laws which govern the course of erenta " ; he de- 
ciding (but, unhappily, not pronitig) that " the absolute cause never dis' 
turbs the chiun of eeiondary causes by single arbitrary acts of interposi- 
tion."— We are, in a similar manner, lo wgard with extreme suspicion 
whatever does not follow the ordijiari/ experience of mortals ; as, for ex- 
ample, any very extraordinary precocity in an individual; or what ia 
" psychologically improbable," as when a person is described as " feeling, 
thinking, acting, in a manner directly opposed to his own habitual mode 
and that of men in general''; a rule which, considering that half history 
is a record of human inconsistencies, — many of them outrageouB enongh, 
— is, even on Strauss's theory, lo be cautiously applied." Indeed, if his 
theory of Christianity be ttue, its reception by mankind is itself the 
strangest of all these " psycholc^ical " ineonBisteneies ; so that he ought 
by lights to abandon his theory by this very criUrioa for justly applying 
it : and aflirm either that Christianity must bs true, or that it has not been 
believed. — Lastly, "If the form be poetical, or the actors converse in a 
more diffiiee and elevated strain than might be expected from their train- 
ing and situations, Buch discourses, at all events, are not to be regarded as 
historical"; but then, conveniently enough, the "absence of these marks 
of Che ' nnhistorical ' are also quite compatible witii the mythical char- 
acter of the composiiion, ' since the mytbus often wears the most simple 
and apparently historical form.'" By these means, the banquet of his- 
tory may be made as airy as that which feasted the eyes and mocked the 
stomach of the ciaving Saneho, in his island of Barataria. There is not 
a dish which the wand of oar critical Pedro Rezio de Aguero cannot 
cause to vanish from the table ; and it is well if he allows us the " hun- 
dred confected wafers, and a few thin slices of qTiince.'' 
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cost," an acktiowledgmeQl of Messianic claims, and as it 
would be unjust to ascribe this design to Jesus, we must im- 
pute the incident to " ihe glorifying legend " or " the idealizing 
biographer"! — He finds it stated that the disciples mistook 
those words of our Lord, " Lazarus sleepeth, but I go that I 
may awake him out of sleep " ; it is impix)ba!)le, he says. — 
He thinks the same of their misconstruction of his words at 
the well of Samaria, " I have meat to eat that ye know not 
of," "It is in the fourth Evangelist's mawmer," says Dr. 
Strauss, " which we have learned to recognize by so many 
examples. They are amongst those carnal interpretations of 
expressions intended spiritually by Jesus, which are of habit- 
ual occurrence ia the fourth Gospel, and are therefore suspi' 
cious " ; that is, whatever is characteristic of classes of pei 
sons must be suspicious, for such characteristic traits must be 
frequently recurrent. He finds that the rulers are rep 
sented as mocking Christ on the cross, with the words, " ] 
trusted in G!od ; let htm deliver him now if he will have him 
— it b improhaile, says Strauss, " for these words are taken 
from a psalm, in which they are put into the mouth of the 
godly, and the Sanhedrisfs could not have adopted them with- 
out voluntarily assuming that character; which they would 
surely have taken care to avoid." Hypocrites and murder- 
ers are not so punctilious. As if then were likely to prove 
particularly solicitous about perfect consistency of chara 
It is a wonder Dr. Strauss did not also prove that it is " improh- 
able " that they would have acted like " the ungodly," and 
thus rendered dubious the fact of the crucifixion. 

In these instances of a liberal application of an entirely 
novel canon of historical criticism, no pains have been taken 
to select the worst. They are such as occur every few pages ; 
and as we might have selected some e.\amples less flagrant, 
so we might have given very many still more so. To us it ap- 
pears that a man might just as well argue that, sioce the rout 
at Cressy and Poitiers is & priori improbable, the return of 
Bonaparte from Elba improbable, his expedition to Russia im- 
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probable, we are therefore at liberty to reject these, and a ihou- 
sanci other events. Indeed, there is hardly any thing that may 
not, in this quiet way, be rejected as improbable, unless it be 
that Dr. Strauss should ever find any thing that is proiabh. 

But though full of arbitrary assumptions himself, he will 
scarcely allow hypothesis or conjecture, even when most fair- 
ly adopted by his opponents. It is strange and improbable, 
he argues, that, supposing Joseph was compelled to repair to 
Bethlehem to the census, Mary should have gone with him, 
since only the males were required to go. " There might he 
a dozen reasons, of which we know nothing," exclaim the 
critics. "But they are all imaginary reasons," rejoins Dr. 
Strauss. " And is not your ' no reason ' equally imagina- 
ry," may surely be fairly retorted. " You are perpetually 
employing these ' no reiaons ' Suffer us to imagine a few 
reasons , and we may do so with the more justice, inasmuch 
as any mode of reconcding alleged discrepancies of fact and 
statement, howevei hypothetical, is truH lalid as a reply to 
youi charge of contradictions , while an arbitrary assump- 
tion of ' no leasons ' for a fact a'Jserted by an historian, is 
uonersally admitted to be one of the most precarious of all 
modes of leawmng " 

2 If oui author finds any p^^nt in ihe Old Testament 
similm to any in tlie New, such analogy (often faint 
enough) becomes forthwith the suggestive embiyo of the 
evangelical narrative, oi one of the elemenf! out of which it 
was constructed and detern 'nes 't to be ' s antlj of ly h' 
cal origin. Th s s a conven ent r le s ce ill h story 
sacred or profine wl le the cons t it on of 1 u an nat re 
remains the sa e (to | ote tl e lai g age of he pi losopl 
ic Thucydide ) w II iP] rod ce ind exl b t closely a alog s 
events. Does he fi 1 for eximjle sfaices of celeb -ated 
Hebrews, the ch 1 1 en of I ng ch Idless pare s That s 
sufficient to account fo the myth cal tale of the Bap st s 
parentage! Doe he find that Jes is s repiesented is seated 
by a "well, 1 tl c Si 1 i o in met \ \ -a> 
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It ia that " idyllic locality with which the old Heb 1 g d 
associates so many critical incidents " ! * Th efo of 
course, the incident is mythical, Jesus meets wi ha an 

tJiere : so did ESiezer meet with Eebekah, and Ja b h 
Kachel ; and hence the evangelic fable ! " Jesua be fie 
woman to let him drink ; so does Eliezer of Kebekah " : 
nothing less than demonstration, of course, that the Gospel 
narralive is but an adaptation of the Old Testament facts, or 
rather a new romance made out of ao old one ! The star of 
Bethlehem is similarly suggested by that in the prophecy of 
Balaam ; and the transfiguration, by the visit of Moses to 
Sinai. The birth of Christ is made known to the shepherds 
at Bethlehem, while " watching their flocks " ; so is Moses 
" visifed by a heavenly apparition " under somewhat similar 
circumstances, and " God took David from his sheepfolds to 
be the shepherd of his people." Who can fail to see that 
such incidents are the obvious germ of the evangelical myth ? 
— Into what pleasant romance may we transform history, if 
we are at liberty to assume what have been ignorantly taken 
for " historic parallels " to be but variations of a common 
" legend " I There is an end of al! history, if we are to in- 
dulge conjecture in tliis way. A. man may as well argue 
that the emulous valor of the two soldiers, T. Pulfio and 
L. Varenus, in the fifth book of Csesar's Gallic War, was no 
doubt a fiction suggested by the narrative of the similar rivals 
in the fourth book of the Anabasis of Xenophon ; or attribute 
the proffer of the crown to Cromwell, and its rejection by 
him, to the similar event related of Ceesar. 

3. But when our author comes to the miraculous or the 
prophetic, then how delightfully easy is his task ! His curt 
axiom of historical criticism — that the supernatural is in- 

* He who remembers that ihe "well" is and ever has been in the 
East, will little wonder that historic scenes are often eoiineeted with it. 
The frequent mention of this "idyllic locality" in Oriental n 
is hardly more " suspieioua," than similar references ti 
"forum" or the modern "markelf place." 
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ciedible and imjjO'iaible — insfanlly disposes of whole chap- 
ters, which would otherwise , seem impressed with every 
internal mark, and supported by every external p f f th 
tmthfulness " The supernatural," it is said, h 1 w 

we are not on hi^itoric ground ; tliere is so n h b t 
angels, demons, muacles ; of course this is not t he 1 1 rally 
believed, and cannot be true," — Dr. Strauss veh ly 

claimt, against it as a -petitio pHndpii, if a t is g 
supei-natuial power as a solution of any difficulty. But then is 
it any won>e than his own petitio principii, — that a narrative 
1-. at once io be rejected because it involves the preternatural ? 
In fact, it only shows that neilhei party m this war of critical 
objections can bring the contest to a decisne termination. 
The question must be carried hLghei, and the previous gen- 
eral credibility of the evLdence foi Christianity ascertained 
and determined on the entire balance of evidence Let that 
be established, and it will crush to atoms by its weight the 
frail fabric raised on a discrepancy here and there On the 
other hand, let Dr. Strauss prose what he so pieposteiously 
takes for granted, " that miracles are impossible " , and he 
need not strain criticism, not to say honesty, to effect tlic 
downfall of a system which is absolutely dependent on Its su- 
peinalural claims, and frankly avows that dependence. 

But though Dr. Strauss generally relies in the case of mir- 
acles on his usual comprehensive <t priori reason for reject- 
ing them, he is sometimes at the superflous pains of trying to 
prove them historically improhaile ; and then exhibits his usual 
license of conjecture. Thus he thinks that, since the resur- 
rection of Lazarus is not mentioned by the first three Evan- 
gelists, it is most improbable that it should have been known 
by them ; therefore it is all but certain that it was not known ; 
if not known to them, it could only bo from its not having 
occurred ; therefore it is certainly to be rejected r an ingeni- 
ous sorites, by which we may at any time dispense with the 
positive testimony of an historian, if we do not find what he 
relates related also by other historians ! But in this and oth- 
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<iv oases, if Dr. Strauss had but proved his postulatura that 
" a miracle is impossible," ho might have dispensed with this 
circuitous way of proving, from assumptions of historic prob- 
abilities, that it is also in some degree " improbable." 

On the same axioms our author disposes at once, by one 
comprehensiveexcision, of all possibihty of proofs from proph. 
ecy ; prophecy cannot be true. Yet, as before, he here 
ploys the assumptions he denies to othei-s. It is unrea 
able, in his judgment, to infer that any event mentioned in 
the New Testament is a proof of the truth of ancient prophe. 
cies ; because we are there in the region of the " supernat- 
ural " ; nay, by the ingenious assumptions he is pleased t 
make, it is impossible, even if there are true prophecies, thi 
they can ever be proved to be so ; since the moment he sees 
any apparent similarity between any statement in the Old 
Testament and any event in the New, that similarity, ipso 
facto, affords him indications of the mythical origin of the 
New Testament narrative ; and the more exact the corre- 
spondence, the stronger (he indications : so that the conformity 
of the event no longer proves the truth of the prophecy ; but 
the fact of the prophecy is uniformly considered the cause 
of the " myth." We ought not perhaps to be much surprised, 
if in a similar way some disciple of Dr. Strauss should prove 
that the Jews by a sort of dramatized myth have been pleased 
to " disperse " themselves " among all nations," and have 
done so at different periods of history, because they found in 
tbeir ancient writings it became them to be zealous for the 
honor of their ancient lawgiver and prophets ; that, in a 
similar manner, nadons hostile to Christianity have embraced 
it not ! ecause 't vas truly predicted that they should, but in 
order to e der thi declaration a true prediction ; and that 
even s cl 1 1 e o ena as Dr. Strauss — apparently fore- 
shadowed the nob distinct manner — are no more than 
a sort of p a t cal y hs to wbich those prophecies have giv- 
en rise At ill events it is impossible for him to fail ; for if 
any one pleads the conformity of an event with the predic- 
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tion as a proof of the truth of the latter, our author is imme- 
diately armed with his comprehensive poslulatum, aa in the 
case of miracles : — " We here get into the region of the su- 
pernatural ; of course nothing is to be believed there." Have 
we any more business to believe his easy assumptions, that 
circumslantial, and seemingly well-attested histories, are no 
more than universally accredited myths, constructed because 
men were predisposed to realize ancient prophecy ? especially 
in the many cases in which, so far as we know the conditions 
of their history, they certainly could not have thus realized 
them, if they would ; and, so far as we can judge of human 
motives, would not have realized them in such a form if they 

And here it may be worth while to observe some of the 
strange consequences wliich must follow from the admission 
of Dr. Slrauss's theory of the mythical origin of Christianity, 
namely, that it was little more than a super-fcetation on Jew- 
ish prejudices, and llie natural product of Messianic legends 
and fables. It appears, first, that the genius of that nation 
having ever been preeminently exclusive, this product of their 
jjrg'wiiice* is mainly characterized by the renunciation of their 
prejudices; secondly, that though the peculiar product of their 
natio7ial prepossessions, it was rejected and is still rejected by 
the great majority of the Mttitora , thudly, that though their 
ancient prophecies led them to dote upon the idea of a trium- 
phant and conquering Messiah, — a piepossession in which 
the early advocates of Christianity seem to have originally 
had their full share, — this pioduct of then prepossessions is 
directly opposed to that notion, and exhibits to them the re- 
pulsive novelty of a crucified and suffering Messiah ; fourthly, 
that though their prepossessions prompted them, as they ever 
have done, to monopolize the favor of the Deity, these prepos- 
sessions somehow dictated a system which lays the axe at the 
root of that darling hypothesis ; fifthly, that this product of 
national prepossessions, founded on old Messianic fables and 
myths, though it was not acceptable to the taste of the ma- 
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jority of the nation, yet was extensively received by nations 
to which not only no Messianic myths could have been accept- 
able, but to which all Messianic myths must have been odi- 
ous ; that, in short, the system did not meet the prejudices 
of those who, according to the theory, must have been preju- 
diced in its favor ; and did suit the prejudices of those who, 
according to that or any other theory, must have been preju- 
diced against it ! A curious hypothesis it would certainly be, 
— and yet a strietiy parallel one, — which should assure us 
that a certain religious institution (making the mosi enormous 
demands on men's credulity, if false) was the natural effect 
of the previous histori dip id ancient preposses- 

sions of the English, 1 1 y somehow vehemently 

rejected by the bulk of h E 1 h h t was nevertheless re- 
ceived implicitly by tt F h nd her nations, their mor- 
tal enemies, to the reje f II 1 nslitutions which had 
been the growth of the his n I development and an- 
cient p epos ess'on Ti e f t tl at CI 'st'anity, so far 
from be ng the atu al p duct of tl e p ev ous condition of 
the Jew sh nato wa s d e tly opposed to all which 
vene ble p ep 5se on and es al p de ta ghtthem most 
fondly to che si as t a to 1 e p ei d ces superstitions, 
and pi losophj of h na ons a ound 1 e St, Paul truly 
represents the matter when he says (in the words cited in the 
preceding essay) that " Christ was to the Jews a stuinbling- 
block, and to the Greeks foolishness." 

4. Another ingenious artifice of our author (though not so 
systematically adopted as the preceding) is, that, by his arbi- 
trary requirements, the just conditions of historical represen- 
tation can never be fulfilled. Is a narrative minutely circum- 
stantial, — full of those little traits, those incidental touches 
and allusions, which are in general regarded as proofs of re- 
ality and truthfulness " beyond the roach of art " ? They 
are dramatic embellishments designed to enhance the verisi- 
militude of the story. Is the narrative bare and meagre ,' 
That very generality and vagueness of statement must pass 
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for proof Shat the facts arc not given by any one intimate 
with the facts. Some of our author's coimtrymen have justly 
commented, on this convenient ambiguity in the decisions of 
the critical oracle. He has been accused, he says, of "using 
hotli the particularity and the brevity of narratives, as proofs 
of their mythical character." And in spite of his defence, 
most justly. "In all cases," he tells us, "Jn which there 
are extant two accounts of a single fact, the one full, the oth- 
er concise, opinions may be divided as to which of them is 
the original. When these accounts have been liable to the 
modificatiotjs of tradition, it is important to bear in mind that 
tradition has (jco tendencies ; the one to sublimate the con- 
crete into the abstract, the individual into the general; the 
other, not less essential, to substitute arbitrary fictions for the 
historical reality which is lost. If then we put the want of 
precision in the narrative of the first Evangelist to the account 
of the former yitwciioM of the legend, ought we at once to re- 
gard the precision and dramatic effect of the other Gospels 
as a proof that their authors were eyewitnesses ? Must we 
not rather examine whether these qualities be not derived 
from the second function of the legend .■' " 

We soon see how summary this examination is, and in 
what, aa a matter of course, it results. As tbus : — " In de- 
tailed narratives, of which we shall presently notice many ex- 
amples, while Matthew simply tells what Jesus said on a cer- 
tain occasion, the two other Evangelists are able to describe 
the glance with which his words were accompanied, (Mark, 
iii. 5 ; X. 21 ; Luke vi. 10.) On the mention of a blind 
beggar of Jericho, Mark is careful to give us his name, and 
the name of his father (x. 46). From these particulars we 
might already augur what the examination of single nan-atives 
will prove : namely, that the copiousness of Mark and Luke 
is the product of the second function o{ the legend, which we 
may call the function of embeUiskmenf" — With two such 
" functions " of the " legend," the " function " of the histor- 
ical critic becomes easy enough. 
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than anj nuiiibn of skeletons can make a living man. How 
difltrent i& the tone in »bich, with similar Infidelity, a more 
poetic soul, like that of Byron or Shelley, haa often broke 
out into spontaneous hnnmge .to the glorious poetry of the 
Old ind New Testament 1 

It miy be said, perhips, that Dr. Strauss thought it his du- 
t^ to suppress all emotion , if so, it must be confessed he has 
complelely succeeded in suppressing all signs of it. It is 
not every mai who could sponge out the p'ctu es of Raphael 
without a falter ng ha id or i arcl througl the galleries of 
the Louvre or the Br sh If se w 1 tl e sole j u pose of 
applying his s -v nch ule o ! e feet and 1 an la of each an- 
cient statue n o de o aac r a hat they exactly corre- 
sponded in leDglh or fi 1 out t y cl p{ ng the n th his 
hammer, — by knocking otT a nose here, and an ear there, 
— the precise mmeralogical character of the stone or marble 
from which they were chiselled. He gives us, more perfect- 
ly than any other critic, a notion of that class of men who, 
in the hitter language of one of our own poeta, can 
" Botanize upon their mother's grave." * 

" WTien Dr. Strauss does deriata (as he sometimes does) from the 
equanimity of critidsm, it certainly is not in the divection of a genial 
adrairatioa for moral heanty, or suhlimity, or pathos. It is to indulge 
himself in some approach to a joke or sneer, in which, unhappily, tlia 
will to be witty has not been seconded by natUM. Thus, when com- 
menting on our Lord's triumphal procession into Jerusalem on the asa 
on which man had nerev before ridden, he thinis it decorous to say: 
" One does not underitand how Jesns could designedly increase the dif- 
ficulty of his progress, by the choice of a hitJierto unridden animal ; 
which, unless he kept it in order by Divine omnipotence (for the most 
consammat« human skill would not suffice lor this on his first nding), 
must inevitably have occasioned much diatmbance to the triumphal pro- 
cession To Euch an inconvenience Jesns would assuredly not 

have exposed himself without a cogent reason The authors of 

the intermediate Gospels did not hesitate to receive this ti'ait into their 
memoirs, becaase they, indeed, in writing, would not experience the same 
^e from the nndisciplined animal which it must here caused 
1 riding." It Is not in every miiii's power to he wittj' ; but it 
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It may be Ej,Ld tl at tl is a qutalion of tastt. It i , but 
not of ta&te only foi as aheady laid the posse^^a on of ' me 
thing hke a soul is of much importance in lelation to all the 
higher functions of criticism A more genial tempenment 
would not only ha\e naturally gnen another tone to manj of 
the cntjcisnis of Strauss but la absolutelj essential to the 
appreciation of many of the points of which he treats As 
it IS he resembles many a commentator on oui own Shalt 
speare, whole pioptr spheie is so exclusnelj the mvestiga 
tion of petty details, trivial anachron sm?, incongiuities of 
costump ind eirois in geographj that they ne^er attempt 
cnticisms of a hi^hei oidei without di&pli\in^ their incom 
petence, and creating the very problems wbch they then 
stnve to solve In like manner Sfrauas often makes difficul 
ties, when ra reality there are none, and where many moie 
philosophic critic have felt that there is none Thu=i, to lake 
a single eiample, he diacovevs something absolutely incredi 
ble in John's mission to Jesus, to inquire whether he was in- 
deed the " Messiah " ; which, says he, after the scene at his 
baptism, John could not doubt. The probability of such 
doubt, only a deeper knowledge of human nature than our 
critic probably possesses could teach him. When we con- 
sider the sfraoge mutations of the human mind, under differ- 
ent circumstances of gladness or depression, from the liveli- 
est hopes to the most abject fears, — the sudden cloud of 
scepticism which sometimes troubles the brightnesa of the 
most undoubted conviction, and from which even the mind 
of a Chillingworth or a Pascal has not been always free, — 

is inevory man's power to be decent. If not too mncli to ask, we should 
request Dr. Snauss, in hix oeict edition, to relapse, in this and some few 
other passages, into hia native alolidity. It would be friendly adyioe, 
even for his own Bake ; foe tlie " gods have not made him witty," any 
more than they made poor Audrey " poetical " ; and although it is true 
tliat he might choose sabjeota for his unwieldy humor in which he might 
give less pain to his readers, it is impossible that he shoald choose any, 
however light or merry, in which such humor as his could give them 
pleasure. His friends should remind him that it is more easy to imitate 
Gibbon's infidelity than Gibbon's wit. 
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the transient catalepsy which will sometimes seize ihe strong- 
est faith, when strongly tried ; — when we add to these general 
considerations the particular causes of depression in the pres- 
ent case, partly physical, and partly mental, but all tending 
to produce the result in question ; — the influences of suffer- 
ing and imprisonment, — the "sickness of heart" which is 
proverbially the effect of "hope long delayed," — the ob- 
scurity and meanness of the supposed Messiah, contrasted 
probably with recently vivid expectations, not only of his 
sudden glory, but of his assumption of a too Jewish species 
of glory (for there is qo reason to believe that even the Bap- 
tist was perfectly defecated from all Jewish prejudices) ; — 
when we consider all these things, the temporary invasion of 
painful perplexity related by the Evangelists is any thing but 
unnatural ; and with such a doubt, the historic reality of the 
whole simple narrative, and Christ's words, of touching and 
solemn admonition, beautifully harmonize, — "And blessed 
is he whosoever shall not be offended in me " ! To those 
who are deeply read in human nature, the phenomenon will 
produce little wonder ; for we well know that men Imoe come 
to doubt of facts of which they have been as plenarily con- 
vinced as if they had seen a miracle for their confirmation ; 
that is, they have distrusted their own senses; and even a 
miracle appeals, and can appeal, to nothing stronger. In an 
age when a belief in the Supernatural, and that referrible to 
two opposite sources, was at all events common, it is still less 
wonderful that men should have sometimes had a momentary 
doubt of the heavenly source of visions, of which memory 
could give fhem no stronger proofs than of their past sensa- 
tions ; and even of these, it appears, men may be driven to 
doubt. Least of all ought Dr. Strauss to wonder, since, 
upon his principles, even if he were to see a miracle, he must 
necessarily believe that his very senses have played him false ; 
he having predetermined that a " miracle is impossible." * 

* Eych supposinci the Gospels to be fiotJons or mytlis, we greatly doubt 
whether, in snch cases m that here treated, [lie men who could compose 
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Dr. Strauss cloaca his volumes by n solemn Inquiry, which 
not only renders it difficult to suppose that the frigidity of his 
t n pe ent has not affected his heait as well is his head, 
b t almo t mdltes one doubt whether he be not a mythical 
pe SOD g I self; so contrary aie ail the indicitions it gives 
to ll o Q w h vhich one would w sh to issuciate intelligent 
1 d bono able humanity. He makes it a giave question, 

hethe one ho has ceased to heliLve in the histor c validity 
of Christianity can rightfully occupy the post, and play the 
part — it is a very appropriate phrase — of i Chii&tan mm 
ister and pastor in the Church of Chr "t , perform ng its rites 
and preaching its doctrines, in a sense totally different from 
that which his flock attach to them; and disguising, all the 
time, his real sentiments and real convictions, though he knows 
that the very men who listen to his words, and receive the 
sacred elements at his hands, would, couid they penetrate 
his disguise, despise and abhor him as one of the most con- 
temptible of hypocrites I Truly, with whatever success Dr. 
Strauss may have reduced the history of Christianity to fable, 
he has certainly succeeded in metamorphosing its morality, 
and, with that, ail the morality of every other religion. Oul 
of Germany, we believe, such a question as Dr. Strauss has 
calmly discussed could not be discussed at all ; and even in 
Germany, few, it may be suspected, would choose thus open- 
ly to plead it. Well may Menzel exclaim t " In our learned 
age every thing depends on Hcrmcneutics. A man might 
become a Bonze, and swear upon the symbolic books of Fo, 
and yet, by means of a dexterous exegesis, invest the stupid 
books with as rational a meaning as he pleased. They do 
not alter tho word ; they swear upon it, and think of some- 
thing else." 

anfih parables, describe such scenes, portray such eliaraeters, and weave 
such an artful texture of juasi-history, wete not likely to he far better 
judges of the " psychologie^ly improbable " than any Dr. Strauss ; just as 
in any similar decision against Shakspeare, the chances would he that he 
had read Tj-ntli and Nature too pTOfoundly for his critics. 
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In one rpiipcct, the work of Dr Stiau'j': hi? been of eJtcel- 
lentservi:-© He has done muL.h not indeed to render the 
old hypotheses of Naturalism untenable, — for that they al- 
ways weie, — but to expose their utter absurdity. He has 
very successfully unroofed and dismantled these theories, 
and left them m desolation Henceforth, nothing is left their 
inhibit^nts but to migrite inio the land of myths, or take ref- 
uge in unsophisticated Chiistiaoily 

Such a work as that of Dr Strauss is calculated to do 
some seivice also in two other ways 1st Since the marks 
of truth and reality, the minute harmonies, and undesigned, 
and often most refaned, coincidences in the evangelic history 
are m ich moie numerous than the disciepancies, these last 
cannot turn the scale , while they, at least, prove most evi- 
dently that the Evangelists did not write in concert ; if they 
hid they would, certainly in the moal important cases, have 
taken care to obviate such objections If they did not write 
in concert, then the " substantial unity " of the narratives, taken 
in connect on with their " circumstantial \ariety," forms the 
strongest pioof of their histoiic worth 2dly As many of 
the intLind.1 pioofs of the historic truthfulness of the Scrip- 
tures have bepa ei olvod by the attacks of infidelity, and prob- 
ably would ha(e lain hidden foi ages, had not infidelity 
dieted them, the same will assuredly be the result — and in 
a great measure has been so — in the present case. Many 
of the discrepancies, having been shown to be perfectly rec- 
oncilable, are being transferred to the other side of the ac- 
count, and more and more will be so as time rolls on ; while 
those which are not reconcilable, and yet cannot be proved 
to involve contradictions, are at least so many arguments for 
the independence of the evangelic testimonies. 

It may be not unreasonably surmised that the existence of 
such variations, if not essential to the validity of the Gospel 
testimony, yet involves (such is the perversencss of man) 
fewer provocatives of his doubts and hostility, than any other 
alternative that could have been devised. In this, as in other 
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instances, it will probably in time be discovered that God has 
in mercy exacted the least arduous test of man's failh which 
could be a reasonable test at all. It is not difficult to conjec- 
ture what course infidelity would have taken, had the testimo- 
ny reached us in any other form. If the evangelical history 
lib d ly by ■ - ■ to see what 

p fSsawldhe made about 

hbdyf dflre itals on any 

gl d h h 1 d 1 d here been sev- 

ral \ h b 1 ly oincident, no 

1 1 d w Id 1 b h m b nsparent col- 

lusion and conspiracy. It is proverbially hard to please those 
■who will not be pleased ; and impossible for Omnipotence 
itself to satisfy the perverse demands of men who are inclined 
to find or make reasons for rejecting what they are not in- 
clined to receive, God himself cannot adopt any purely 
moral instruments of conviction and persuasion, of which man 
cannot, with self- destructive ingenuity, turn the edge. 

Let us imagine a problem ; — to deliver to mankind a sys- 
tem of facts and doctrines (making, as it is admitted the Gos- 
pel does, large demands on faith), in the most unobjectiona- 
ble manner. It is evident it must depend on no single tes- 
timony ; it must exhibit, in its muUipUcUj/ of testimonies, 
variations enough to prove that there was no concert or collu- 
sion, and agreement enough to prove their common veracity. 
It may well be doubted whether any product of human inge- 
nuity would be found to fulfil all these conditions so perfectly 
as the four Gospels, especially viewed in conjunction with the 
Acts and the Epistles. The variations, at all events, are infi- 
nitely less than those which have characterized every ordi- 
nary cycle of myths, — those gradual formations from float- 
ing popular traditions, those shapeless embodiments of popu- 
lar modes of thought and feeling, associations and tendencies. 
When the particles of which these consist are no longer held 
in solution, but condense themselves into a pseud o- historic 
form, they never crystallize (if we may use the expression) 
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into so noaf an approach to a regular solid as is 
the Evangelists. They are uniformly amorphous deposits. If 
Dr. Strauss douhts it, we commend io him an achievement 
worthy of his critical prowess. Let him, in relation to some 
such cycle of myths (for example, the Grecian mythology, or 
the legends of old Eome, or the stories of Robin Hood, or 
those of the Knights of the Round Table, or the Chronicles 
of Charlemagne), change places with his opponents ; and 
while tke^ state the historic discrepancies, incongruities, and 
contradictions, let him play the harmonist ; and let him see 
whether he can reduce the ditiiculties which they will pro- 
pose to him to any thing liite the same vanishing quantities to 
which they have reduced the difficulties he proposes to them ; 
and let the test of bis success he this, — his being able to in- 
duce the powerful, acute, and cultivated minds, who, after 
the fullest investigation, persist ia believing the historic verity 
of the Evangelists, to receive as historical the myths he shall 
patronize. If he shall say that it is impossible that the expeii- 
ment can be tried, ioasmuch as it is impossible to resusci- 
tate a myth which has been once exploded, wo reply, that, to 
the infidel and the heathen, the alleged " myths" of Chris- 
tianity are virtually in that condition ; and yet she often con- 
verts the one to the reception of them as true history, and still 
oftener induces the other to reject iiis own living myths in fa- 
vor of her own alien pretensions. Dr. Strauss is welcome to 
attempt either course, — of convincing his infidels or convert- 
ing his heathens, — with any circle of myths he shall choose 
to take under the protection of history. 

After having tried both the frigid system of Paulus and the 
equally frigid system of Strauss, — the arctic and antarctic cir- 
cles of theology, —^ equally bleak, dreary, sterile, icy, — it ia 
to be hoped that the Germans will in time find out that there 
are other zones and milder skies in which they may dwell in 
safety ; where their wanderings in quest of truth may cease, 
and " they may find rest unto their souls." It is a consum- 
mation devoutly to be wished, and not altogether unreasona- 
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blfi to hope. But assuredly they cannot have cither the envi- 
able tranquillity of the sincere Christian, or the unsafe re- 
pose of tlie confirmed infidel, while they will perversely as- 
pire to tlie impossible luxury of being Christians and infidels 
at the same time, or strive to realize their arduous parados of 
a " believing unbelief." 

"j,* Though it was impossible, wiihia the limits prescribed to the 
preceding remarks, to enter minutelj into the questions of criticism 
involved in such a work as that of Dr. Strauss, it may be as well lo 
point the attention of the reader, who honestly wishes information 
and satisfaction on the more imponant points, to some of the works 
in which he may obtain them. It were superftuous to mention Iiard- 
ner's and Paley's works. Several others have recently appeared in 
English, and of distinguished excellence. Amongst them may be 
mentioned Greswell's " Harmony and Dissertations " ; Robinaon's 
" Harmony " ; " The Literary History of the New Testament," an 
unpretending but valuable volume, in which many of the more iJifli- 
cult and important questions are tieated in a manner like}y to be all 
the more acceptable to multitudes of readers, inasmuch as it is free 
from the extieme and oflen tedious minuteness which distingnislies 
more ample works ; and, lastly. Dr. S. Davidson's " Introduction 
to the New Testament," in which a large portion of the diihculties, 
not so much originated as compiled, digested, and exaggerated by 
Strauss, aie discussed with great learning, acuteness, and candor. 



This doctrine, it may be said, must be received with limi- 
tations. This is true ; and the limitations are obvious enough, 
Neither Butler nor any one else who has asserted it can be 
supposed to have meant that the whole of Christianity is lo be 
regarded as a system so far beyond our capacity of judging 
of it, tiiat we are absolutely incompetent to pronounce on the 
excellence or wisdom of any part. Often and justly has it 
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been maintained, that the exquisite morality of the Gospel, — 
both as to substance and form, — as well as many of its doc- 
trines, are so adapted to the nature, and so approve them- 
selves to the consciousness of man, as to furnish no insignifi- 
cant indications of a divine origin. 

For this reason Dr. Chalmers, who in his earlier work on 
the " Evidences " excluded the internal class, from the sup- 
posed incompetenee of man to form a judgment on the sub- 
ject, afterwards changed bis mind ; and, in his later work, 
gave this class of evidences their just place. All that can be 
maintained, and al! that a reasonable man would venture to 
maintain is this ; — that though we may see that many parts 
of Christianity are worthy of God, wo are not hastily to 
elude that where we do not see this, such parts do not c 
from him. This would be false logic, and unjustifiable 
sumption. To say that man is eorapctent to judge of s 
parts and not of the whole of the system, 
ing of some complex machine, or so 
li may be know 
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the obscurities in the works of Heraclitus, — only with infi- 
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nitcly niore reason, — "What I understand pleases me wc' 
and I doubt not that what I do not understand would pleE 
mo as well, if I did but understand it ! " 



It must be admitted, {as indeed is expressly admitted at tlie 
close of the paragraph to which this oofe is appended, and sub- 
sequently, p. 411,) that it is very possible for a man who con- 
cedes the imimense preponderance of the sum of the evidence 
for the truth of Christianity over the sum of the objectlona 
against it, to take exception to certain portigns of the ^acitd 
records, historic or otherwise, as mistakes oi riiors of the 
writers, and yet apply this principle within peifeclly mnocu- 
ous limits; it must also be admitted that the principle in 
question is often in fact applied within such limits ; that is, so 
applied as not to touch any thing which a candid mind would 
contend to be of the essence of Christianity. Such a man 
may ask as Paley, for argument's sake, asks in his chapter on 
the Discrepancies, — What can it matter to the substantial 
credibility of the records, if it were admitted that such and 
such trivial variations in the narrative, or such and such un- 
important fallacies in the reasoning, had arisen, in the one 
case, from erroneous information, or, in the other, from Jew- 
ish modes of thinking and feeling ? How is the essence of 
Christianity affected by it ? Is any other history discredited 
on account of unimportant discrepancies ? To many power- 
ful and candid minds this hypothesis is satisfactory, and, aa 
they apply it, it is also innocuous. 

And if other men would apply the theory with the same 
judgment, or if it had in itself any obvious limits to control 
its application, the difference between it and that advocated 
in the essay would not be worth the ammunitiott to be expend- 
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cd in the controversy. The difforence resolves Itself merely 
into the mode of accounling for certain difEcullies and discrep- 
ancies which both parties admit do not touch the substantial 
credibility of the system. 

The precise point of agreement and the precise point of di- 
vergence in the two may be thus brleHy stated. 

Both parties agree that, on fairly weighing the entire evi- 
dence, external and internal, it is eminently improbable, or 
rather impossible, that Christiaaity should have been eltlicr a 
product of artful fiction, or an accidental deposit of tradition ; 
and if it were either the one or the other, that in such an age 
and amidst so much necessary prejudice and opposition, its 
fictions or its myths should have been received as facts ; — 
and that therefore the Gospel is substantially true. But both 
are also compelled to admit, that there are some objections 
which cannot be solved, and some discrepancies which can- 
not be reconciled. The advocate of the one hypothesis says : 
" I think it more probable that such discrepancies are either 
the result of the inevitable effects of the mode in which an- 
cient books are transmitted, and which no miracles are prom- 
ised to preveDtj or that these discrepancies are such in ap- 
pearance only ; sometimes arising from the omission of some 
fact which, if stated, would reconcile them ; or from some 
similar cause." The reasonableness of such an hypothesis he 
founds, both on the admitted fact that the like difficulties from 
the same causes exist in other writings, which, so far from 
being harshly assumed io be insoluble contradictions, never 
affect the credit given to their authors -, and that in such writ- 
ings, as well as in those of the New Testament, real solutions 
of many difficulties have been effected by critical recensions 
of the text, or by more diligent historic investigation of collat- 
eral evidence ; while of others it is easy to see that many, 
perhaps we may say the great majority, are fairly removable 
by supposed omissions or supposed restrictions, which, in the 
silence of the writers, are just as allowable as the hypotheti- 
cal assumption thaL no such omissions have been made, and 
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no sucli restrictions are conceivable. He further thinks that 
this theory of accounting for the difficulties is, Apriori, more 
probable than the other, because, admitting the immensely 
preponderant evidence for the truth of Christianity, it seema 
hardly supposable that, when so stupendous an iatervention 
as is implied in miracles and prophecy had been employed to 
authenticate a religious system, that system was left liable to 
indeterminate corruption and depravation in the very act of 
propounding it to the world ; — because, on inspecting the 
writings themselves, the very fact that such men as their au- 
thors had produced what, intellectually, morally, and histori- 
cally, it seems impossible that they should ever have pro- 
duced of themselves, indicates that they had undei^one a meta- 
morphosis which he cannot resolve into any thing but their 
subjection to divine illumination and divine superintendence ; 
— and because he finds in their writings a great number of 
expressions, wlilch, taken collectively, seem to indicate their 
claim to that illumination and superintendence, to a degree 
which excludes error from the sacred books as they were first 
given to the world ; and that these expressions, to the full ex- 
tent of their fairly interpreted meaning, are, of course, authen- 
ticated by whatever evidences substantiate any other state- 
ment of theirs. 

But his great reason for distrusting the opposite hvpothesis 
is that mentioned in the preceding essay , namely, that, in 
rejecting portions of the records of the canonical Sonptures 
as, in his judgment, errors or fallacies of the original writers, 
he would seem to he playing fast and loose with that general 
evidence which equally substantiates the claims of what he 
receives and what he rejects ; that is, to " accept evidence 
where it pleases him, and to refuse it where it pleases him 
not." Lastly, he declares that he has no criterion for the ap- 
plication of the principle. 

The advocate of the other hypothesis says: "I believe 
that, over and above (he errors and discrepancies which arise 
out of inevitable variations of the text, and from our imper- 
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feet knowledge of facts which, if known, would demonstrate 
that many such errors and discrepancies are apparent only, 
— and many such cases I grant, — there are unimportant 
points, on which these writers were allowed to be occasionally 
misled by inaccurate information, and to fall into error under 
the influence of uncorrected prejudice; hut I fully helieve 
that the force of the general evidence demonstrates the sub- 
stantial credibility of (heir statements, and the divine ongm 
of every essential and characteristic doctrine of Christianity. 
As to one of the above arguments, I do not see that the wnt- 
ers claim an absolute immunity from error ; and, in point of 
fact, do you not admit, that, if they did not deliver what was 
erroneous, it has been made so by the corruptions which the 
lapse of time and imperfect transmission have occasioned ? 
And do you not also make the ultimate rejection or reception 
a t!ie conclusions of enlightened 
replied ; " but the advantage of 
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who says, ' I think, u priori, this and this, and this and ibis, 
improbable, fanciful, illogical, false,' — and who proceeds to 
reject what is essential to the Christian system ? " The advo- 
cate of the second hypothesis may justly reply : " He cannot 
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do this, if (as I do) he admila the preponderant evidence for 
the New Testument ; he cannot, so long as he has a particle 
of candor left, deny that there are some stutemenls which 
are essenlial ; though it may not be always easy to discrimi- 
nate them. What can It matlei to Christianity if we suppose 
Matthew or John to have erred in fixing the precise hour of 
the crucifixion, or whether the supper at Bethany was six or 
two days before the last Passover ? " " True," would be the 
reply, " and I fully believe that you have the candor to admit, 
and the perspicacity to see, the very moderate limits within 
which your hypothesis should be applied ; but surely it is bet- 
ter, if evidence will permit it, to have a firmersecurity against 
the want of candor or the want of sagacity in olhera ; 
this reason I still prefer the former hypothesis : — but as 
tween us, and between any minds, who, admitting the ger 
al evidence for the truth of Christianity, honestly apply thi 
selves to the interpretation of its records, there is no con 
versy worth waging, — for there will be no substantial differ- 

The advocates of both hypotheses may plead that neither 
party is called to give an account of the residuum of insoluble 
objections ; that they give their assent to conclusions estab- 
lished by a vast preponderance of proof independent of these 
objections, and are no more bound to give a positive solution 
of them, than a judge is bound to reconcile a few remaining 
discrepancies in evidence which is supported by a large ex- 
cess of probabilities in favor of his decision. 

This course of procedure is plainly tlie dictate of common 
sense ; and is a course better understood, it appears, in plii- 
losophy than in theology, and in relation to natural theology 
than in relation to revealed. 

When the philosopher finds some phenomena at apparent 
variance with a general law, founded on a large induction, he 
does not proceed to abandon his conclusion, but waits with 
patience for further hght ; pretty confident that it will come 
in time, and perfectly confident that, if it never comes, he will 
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not be justified on this account in abandoning a conclusion 
supported by a thousand facts, because it is found opposed to 
one. In the same manner the iheist (convinced, by at) im- 
mense array of proofs, of the Divine wisdom and benevo- 
lence) does not allov^ his conclusion to be falsified because 
he stumbles at facts which he cannot reconcile with either. 
Ho waits for further light, and exercises the faith as well as 
the reason of a philosopher. 

But " these insupportable evidences 1" many minds in 
the present day are ready to exclaim. " Are we to find our 
way to truth through all these tangled mazes of learning and 
criticism ? Cannot a man be a Christian without traversing 
these labyrinths f " 

Assuredly he may. It is happily no more necessary that 
a man should have examined, with the utmost degree of ex- 
actness, the whole field of the Christian Evidences, than that 
he must be a profound astronomer before he can be qualified 
to embrace the Copernican theory. A few great facts are, 
on most subjects, sufficient to form the convictions of men ; 
profound knowledge in each is left to those who are neces- 
sitated, or predisposed, or at leisure to attain it ; and even that 
profound knowledge is profound only by comparison : in ref- 
erence to the possible knowledge of any subject, any man's 
actual knowledge may well bo called superficial. Nor is 
there any in which the exactest study will not disclose a thou- 
sand difficulties, and provoke a thousand controversies. What 
then ? That fact does not disturb our convictions, nor engage 
us in a life-long study of the minuliEe of any one subject ; — 
if it did, we should never go to another, for we should never 
have exhausted that one. Ethics, Politics, Law, and Medicine, 
quite as much as Theology, furnish us with abundant exam- 
ples of satisfactory conviction and resolute practice on very 
unsatisfactory and imperfect knowledge. 

Nor, thorny as may be the controversies in which the infi- 
del may involve the Christian, or in which the Christian may 
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disputation, than the evidences of Christianity ? Are the met- 
aphysical and ethical problems to which the one gives rise, 
more easy of solution than the historical problems involved in 
the other ? Pew wilt affiim it, who know what the history of 
Metaphysics and Ethics really is 

On the othei hand, aie those who maintain that we are to 
refer, amidst these difficulties, to an infallible human oracle, 
able to prevail on mankind to admit either its necessity or its 
possibility? Aie they without disputes themselves in whom 
the infallibility re^idps, — or as to how fai it extends? 

We must be contented w ith oui lot On no hypothesiia, by 
no artifice, can man evade those difficulties which foim the 
necessary discipline, the alteioate eieicise of his Eeason and 
his Faith, and by which he is ti-amed to docihtj , humihty, and 
patience. The condition of man will e\er be that so foicibly 
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painted in one of the fragments of Pascal : " li faut avo 
ti'ois qualites : pyrrhonien, gcometro, chretlen Boumi 
elles a'accordent et se tetnperent en doutant oil il faut, t 
surant ou il faut, en se soumettant oii il faut." 
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" Wc warmly commend il to universal perusal, as perlinps the most vaJ- 
UBble, and oortuinlv the most brilliant, contribution to the Irenfuij of the 
' Evidences,' which has bean made during the present canlury." — London 
Edtctic Review. 

" Wiitlan with great spirit, with unusual logical ability, and with a com- 
plete tnaatery of the subject." — Christian Register. 

" Our readers, then, will perceive ihaC Ihey are not likely to encounter 
in tha Eclipse of FaiDh, at any rate, a dull book It ia a book calcu- 
li — and this,. probably, was the pious and worthy object of the author 
a give pause to many a flashy young man in his too ready assumption 
lome of the unbelieving theories of our lime." — Prospective Revievi. 
We know of no book on the subiecls of which it treats which ia in so 

Jabia a form, and yet bo thoroughly annihilates these lighls of modern 

days, and carries us back with such a relish to the old and long-tried doc- 
trines of the Bible and the simple fbilh which it enjoins." — Jfevi York 
(Bajilist) Recorder, 
" The author of this book is Mr. tlenry Rogers, well known as one of 
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the Edinburgh Review." — Portsmouth 

'There is an elevation in tha tone of the work, an ease and elegance in 
: style, and a force in its logic, which will place it high among books on 

evidences Whoever has written it has done a noble work." — 

Cintinnati Herald. 

" His mode of treating the subject is simple and direct, and such as will 
fix and retain the reader's attention from the beginning to the end." — 
Worcester Pa-per. 

" Wb have for some time been looking for the appearance of a volume 
whose subject-matter and oim should ha precisely those of tiie work before 
US." — Christian Elaminer. 

" One of the worhs we like to have men read." — Trmapet. 

" We greatly mistake if it does not prove to be one of the hardest things 
that Infldelitjon either aide of the water has had to digest tor many a day." 
— Paritan Becorder. 

" One of the most valuable contributions of the present century to theo- 
logical literature." — Literary World. 

" It unitea to an almost unprecedented degree, raeineas of style, strong 
dramatic interest, sound reasoning, and profound religious sensibility. We 
cannot but anlicipale for it a blessed mission." — I'ortsinoulh Journal. 
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